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The liberal deviseth liberal things. 
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PREFACE. 



If my eountrTmen, particularly my countrymen of the South, 
ft ill more particularly those of them who are non-slayeholders, 
shall peruse this work, they will learn that no narrow and partial 
doctrines of political or social economy, no prejudices of early 
education haye induced me to write it. If, in any part of it, I 
haye actually deflected from the tone of true patriotism and na- 
tionality, I am unable to perceiye the £EiuIt. What I haye com- 
mitted to paper is but a fair reflex of the honest and long-settled 
conyictions of my heart. 

In writing this book, it has been no part of my purpose to cast 
unmerited opprobrium upon slaycholder8,or to display any special 
friendliness or sympathy for the blacks. I haye considered my sub- 
ject more particularly with reference to its economic aspects as re- 
gards the whites — not with reference, except in a yery slight de- 
gree, to its humanitarian or religious aspects. To the latter side 
«f the question, Northern writers haye already done full and 
timely justice. The geniu9 of the North has also most ably and 
eloquently discussed the subject in the form of novels. Yankee 
wiyes haye written the most popiular anti-slayery literature of 
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the day. Against this I have nothing to say ; it is all well 
enough for women to give the fictions of slavery ; men shoold 
give the facts. 

I trust that my friends and fellow-citizens of the South will 
read this book — ^nay, proud as any Southerner though I am, I 
entreat) I beg of them to do so. And as the work, considered 
with reference to its autlior^s nativity, is a novelty — the South 
being my birth-place and my home, and my ancestry having resi 
ded there for more than a century — so I indulge the hope that 
its reception by my fellow-Southrons will also be novel ; that is 
to say, that they will receive it, as it is offered, in a reasonable 
and friendly spirit, and that they will read it and reflect upon it 
as an honest and faithful endeavor to treat a subject of enormous 
import, without rancor or prejudice, by one who naturally comes 
within the pale of their own sympathies. 

An irrepressibly active desire to do something to elevate the 
South to an honorable and powerful position among the enlight- 
ened quarters of the globe, has been the great leading principle 
that has actuated me in the preparation of the present volume ; 
and so well convinced am I that the plan which I have proposed 
is the only really practical one for achieving the desired end, that 
I earnestly hope to see it prosecuted with energy and zeal, until 
the Flag of Freedom shall wave triumphantly alike over the val- 
leys df Virginia and the mounds of Mississipp.. 

H. R. H. 
Jfr» ,1857. 
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CNmPASisoir bb t wmm tbv ncn akd tbi slats scint. 

b 18 not our istentiim im tUs chapter to enter into ma 
elaborate ethaogra|ihical eaaaj, to eatablUi pecnliaritiea 
of difference, mental, moral, and physical, in the great 
fbmil J €i man. Neither is it onr deaign to launch into a 
philosophical disqnisitilm on the laws and principles of 
light and darlmess, widi a riew of educing any additional 
evUenoe rf the fact, that as a general rule, Hbe rays of 
the sun are nK»refiractifying and congenial than the shades 
of night Nor yet is it onr purpose, by writing a formal 
treatise on ethics, to draw a broad line of distinction be- 
tweoi right and wrong, to point out the propriety of m(M> 
ality and its advantages over immorality, nor to waste 
time in pressing a universally admitted truism — that vir- 
tue is preferable to vice. Sdf-evident truths require no 
argumentative demonstration. 

What we mean to do is simply this : to take a survey 
of the relative position and importance ot tiie several 
states of this confederate, from the adoption of the na- 
tional compact ; and when, of two sections dTthe country 
starting under the same auspices, and with equal natural 
advantages, we find the one rising to a degree of almost 
unexampled power and eminence, and the othar sinking 
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into a state of comparative imbecilify and obscurity, it is 
our determination to trace out the causes which have led 
to the elevation of the former, and the depression of the 
latter, and to use our most earnest and honest endeavors 
to utterly extirpate whatever opposes the progress and 
prosperity of any portion of the union* 

This survey we have already made ; we have also in- 
stituted an impartial comparison between the cardinal 
sections of the country, north, south, east, and west i and 
as a true hearted southerner, whose ancestors have resided 
in Nordi Carolina between one and two hundred years, 
and as one who would ra&er have his native clime excel 
than be excdled, we feel constrained to confess that we 
are deeply abashed and chagrined at the disclosures of 
the comparison thus instituted. At the time of the adop* 
tion of the Gonisttitution, in 1789, we commenced an even 
race with the North. All things considered, if either the 
North or the South had the advantage, it was the latter 
In proof of this, let us introduce a few statistics, begin- 
ning with the states of 

NEW TORZ AKD VIBOINIA. 

■ In 1790, when the first census was taken, New York 
contained 340,120 inhabitants ; at the same time the pop- 
ulation of Virginia was 748,308, being more than twice 
the number o( New York. Just sixty years afterward, as 
we learn from the census of 1850, New York had a popu- 
lation of 3,097,394 ; while that of Virginia was only 

1,421,661, being less than half the number of New York 1 
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In 1791, the exports of New York amounted to $2j505,- 
465 ; the exports of Virginia amounted to $3,130,8(15. In 
1852, the exports of New York amounted to $87,484,456 ; 
the exports of Virginia, during the same year, amounted 
to only $2,724,657. In 1790, the imports of New York 
and Virginia were about equal ; in 1853, the imports of 
New York amounted to the enormous sum of $178,270,- 
999 ; while those of Virginia, for the same period, amount- 
ed to the pitiful sum of only $399,004. In 1850, the pn>- 
ducts of manufiacinres, mining and the mechanic arts in 
New York amounted to $237,597,249 ; those of Virginia 
amounted to only $29,705,387. At the taking of the last 
census, the value of real and personal property in Vir- 
ginia, including negroes, was $891,646,438 ; that of New 
York, exclusive of any monetary valuation of human be- 
ings, was $1,080,309,216. 

In August^ 1856, the real and personal estate assessed 
in the City of New-York amounted in valuation to $511,- 
740,491, showing that New-York City alone is worth far 
more than the whole State of Virginia. 

What says one of Virginia's own sons 7 He still lives ; 
hear him speak. Says Gov. Wise : 

" It may be painful, but nevertheless, profitable, to re- 
cur occasionally to the history of the past ; to listen to the 
admonitions of experience, and learn lessons of wisdom 
trom the efforts and actions of those who have preceded 
us in the drama of human life The records of former days 
show that at a period not very remote, Virginia stood pre- 
eminently the first commercial State in the Union ; when 
her commerce exceeded in amount that of all the New 
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fSngland States combined; when the Oity of Norioik 
owned sore than one hundred trading ships, and her di* 
rect foreign trade exceeded that of the Oity of New-York, 
now the centre of trade and the great emporium of North 
America. At the period of the war of independence, the 
commerce of Virginia was four times larger than tiiat of 
New-York.» 

The cash yaloe of all the farms, f armmg implements 
and machinery in Virginia, in 1850, was $223,423,815 ; l^e 
Taloe of the same in New-Tork, in the same year, was 
$676,631,568, In about the same ratio does the value of 
the agricultural products and live stodc of New-Tork ex- 
ceed the value of the agricultural products and live stock 
of Virginia. But we will pursue this humiliating compa- 
rison no further. With feeUi^ mingled with indignation 
and disgust, we turn from the picture, and wyi now pay 
our respects to 

KASSAOHUWrnS AND ITORTH CABOUirA. 

In 1790, Massachusetts contained 378,717 inhabitants ; 
in the same year North Carolina contained 393,751 ; in 
1850, the population of Massachusetts was 994,514, all 
freemen ; while that of North Carolina was only 869,089, 
of whom 288,548 were slaves. Massachusetts has an area 
of only 7,800 square miles ; the area of N<Mrtb Carolina is 
50,704 square miles, which, though less than Virginia, is 
considerably larger than the State of Ncw-Tork. Massa- 
chusetts and North Carolina each have a harbor/ Boston 
and Beaufort, which harbors, with the States that baek 
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them, are, by nature, possessed of aboat eqaal capacities 
saA advantages for commercial and manufacturing enter* 
prise. Boston has grown to be the second commercial 
city in the Union ; her ships, freighted with the nsefnl and 
unique inventions and manufactures of her ingenious arti- 
sans and mechanics, and bearing upon their stalwart arms 
the majestic flag of our country, glide triumphantly through 
the winds and over the waves of every ocean. She has 
done, and is now doing, great honor to herself, her State 
and the nation, and her name and fame are spoken with 
reverence in tne remotest regions of the earth. * 

How is it with Beaufort, in North Carolina, whose har- 
boar is said to be the safest and most commodious any- 
where to be found on the Atlantic coast south of the har- 
bor of New-York, and but little inferior to that ? Has 
anybody ever heard of her f Do the masts of her ships 
ever cast a shadow on foreign waters ? Upon what dis- 
tant or benighted shore have her merchants and mariners 
ever hoisted our national ensign, or spread the arts of 
civilisation and peaceful industry f What changes worthy 
of note have taken place in the physical features of her 
superficies since ^' the evening and the morning were the 
third day f But we will make no further attempt to 
draw a comparison between the populous, wealthy, and 
renowned city of Boston and the obscure, despicable little 
village of Beaufort, which, notwithstanding " the placid 
bosom of its deep and well-protected harbor,'' has no place 
fai the annals or records of the country, and has scarcely 
ever been heard of fifty miles from home. 

In 1853, the exports of Massachusetts amounted to 
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$16,895,304, and her imports to $41,367,956 ; during .he 
same time, and indeed during all the time, from l^e period 
of the formation of the government up to the year 1853, 
inclusive, the exports and imports ot North Carolina were 
so utterly insignificant that we are ashamed to record 
them. In 1850, the products of manufactures, mining and 
the mechanic arts in Massachusetts, amounted to $151,- 
131,145 5 those of North Carolina, to only $9,111,245. In 
1856, the products of these industrial pursuits in Massa- 
chusetts had increased to something over $288,000,000, a 
emm more than twice the value of the entire cotton crop 
of all the Southern States I In 1850, the cash value of all 
the farmSj farming implements and machinery in Massa- 
chusetts, was $112,285,931 ; the value of the same in 
North Carolina, in the same year, was only $71,823,298. 
In 1850, the value of all the real and personal estate in 
Massachusetts, without recognizing property in man, or 
setting a monetary price on the head of a single citizen, 
white or black, amounted to $573,342,286 ; the value of 
the same in North Carolina, including negroes, amounted 
to only $226,800,472. In 1856, the real and personal 
estate assessed in the City of Boston amounted in valuf^ 
tion to within a fraction of $250,000,000, showing conclu- 
sively that so far as dollars and cents are concerned, that 
single city could buy the whole State of North Carolina, 
and by right of purchase, if sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and by State Constitutions, hold 
her as a province. In 1850, there were in Massachusetts 
1,861 native white and free colored persons over twenty 
years of age who could not read and write ; in the same 
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year, the same class of persons in North Oaroliia num- 
bered 80,083 ; while her 288,648 slaves were, by legisla- 
tive enactments, kept in a state of absolnte ignorance and 
unconditional subordination. 

Hoping, however, and believing, that a large majority 
of the most respectable and patriotic citizens of North 
Carolina have resolved, or will soon resolve, witii unyield- 
ing purpose, to cast aside the great obstacle that impedes 
their progress, and bring into action a new policy which 
will lead them from poverty and ignorance to wealth and 
intellectual greatness, and which will shield them not on- 
ly from the rebukes of their own consciences, but also from 
the just reproaches of the civilized world, we will, for the 
present, in deference to their feelings, forbear the furthei 
enumeration of these degrading disparities, and turn our 
attention to 

PENNSYLVANU AND SOUTH CABOUNA. 

An old gentleman, now residing in Charleston, told us, 
but a few months since, that he had a distinct recollection 
of the time when Charleston imported foreign fabrics for 
the Philadelphia trade, and when, on a certain occasion, 
his mother went into a store on Market-street to select a 
silk dress for herself, the merchant, unable to please her 
fancy, persuaded her to postpone the selection for a few 
days, or until the arrival of a new stock of superb styles 
and fashions which he had recently purchased in the me- 
tropolis of South Carolina. This was all very proper 
Charleston had a spacious harbor, a central position, ^nd 
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a mild climate ; and from priority of settlement aad buai- 
neas connections, to say nothing of other advantages, she 
enjoyed greater facilities for commercial transaotions than 
Philadelphia. She had a right to get custom whereyer 
she could find it^ and in securing so Taluable a customer 
as the Quaker City, she exhibited no small degree of laud- 
able enterprise. But why did she not maintain her supre- 
macy t If the answer to this query is not already in the 
reader's mind, it will suggest itself before he peruses the 
whole of this work. For the present, suffice it to say, 
that fhe cause of her shameful insignificance and decline 
is essentially the same that has thrown every other South- 
ern (Aty and State in the rear of progress, and rendered 
them tributary, in a commercial and manufacturing point 
of view, almost entirely tributary, to the more sagacious 
and enterprising States and cities of the North. 

A most unfortunate day was that for the Palmetto State, 
and indeed'for the whole South, when the course of trade 
was changed, and she found herself the retailer of foreign 
and domestic goods, in^Kirted and vended by wholesale 
merchants at the North. Philadelphia ladies no longer 
look to the South for late fashions, and fine silks and 
satins ; no Quaker dame now wears drab apparel of 
Charleston importation. like all other mggerviUu in our 
disn^utable part of the confederacy, the commercial em- 
porium of South Carolina is sick and impoverished ; her 
silver cord has been loosed ; her golden bowl has been 
broken ; and her unhappy people, without proper or profit 
able employment, poor in pocket, and few in number, go 
mourning or loafing about the streets. Her annual im> 
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ago^ whem Soutii Oarolia* waa the aeccnd commercial 
proTined en the contment, Yirginia being the first 

In 1760, aa we learn from Mr. Benton's '' Thirty Years^ 
YieW," the foreigpi imports into Charleston were $2,668,- 
000 ; in 185d^ thej amonnted to only ll^ldO.OOO I In 
1854, the imports into Philadeli^luay which, in foreign 
trade, ruks at jHresent bnt fourth among the commercial 
cities of the «mion, were $2I,%3,021. In 1850, the pro- 
dttcts of mannfactnres, mining, and the mechanic arts, is 
Pen3)ayl¥ani% amounted to $155,044,910 ; the products of 
the same in Sonth Carolina, amounted to <mly $7,063,513. 

As shown by the census report of 1850, whidi was pre- 
|>ai»d under the superintendence of a native of South Oar- 
oliaa, who certainly wiU not be suspected of injustice to 
his own secti(m of the country, the Southern states, the 
cadb value of all the farms, farming implements, and ma- 
chinery in Pennsylvania, was $422,598,640 ; the value of 
the same in South Carolina, in the same year, was only 
$86,518,038. FrcMB a compendium of the same census, we 
learn that the value of all the real and personal properly 
in Penm^lvania, a<$t«al prepay, no slaves, amounted to 
$729,144,998 ; the value of the same in South Carolina, 
induding the estimated— we were about to say fictitious 
— value of 884,925 negroes, amounted to only $288,257,- 
^04. We have not been able to obtain the figures neces- 
sary to show th^ exact value of the real and personal es- 
tate in Philadelphia, but the amount is estimated to be not 
lefl» than $300,000,000 ; and as, in 1850, there were 408,- 
462 iroe iidiabitants in the single city of Philadelphia, 
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against 283,544 of the same dass, in the whole state of 
Sonth Carolina, it is quite evident that the former is more 
powerful tban the latter, and far ahead of her in all the 
elements of genuine and permanent superiority. In Penn- 
sjlyania, in 1850, the annual income of public schools 
amounted to $1,848,249 ; the same in South Carolina, in 
the same year, amounted to only $200,600 ; in the former 
state there were 898 libraries other than private, in the 
latter only 26 ; in Pennsylvania 810 newspapers and pe- 
riodicals were published, circulating 84,898,672 copies an- 
nually ; in South Carolina only 46 newspapers and peri- 
odicals were published, circulating but 7,145,980 c<^ies 
per annum. 

The incontrovertible facts we have thus far presented 
are, we think, amply sufficient, both in number and mag- 
nitude, to bring conviction to the mind of every candid 
reader, that there is something wrong, socially, politically 
and morally wrong, in the policy under which the South 
has so long loitered and languished. Else, how is it that 
the North, under the operations of a policy directly the 
opposite of ours, has surpassed us in almost everything 
great and good, and left us standing before the world, an 
object of merited reprehension and derision 7 

For one, we are heartily ashamed of the inexcusable 
weakness, inertia and dilapidation everywhere so manifest 
throughout our native section ; but the blame properly 
attaches itself to an usurping minority of the people, and 
we are determined that it shall rest where it belongs. 
More on this subject, however, after a brief but general 
survey of the inequalities and disparities that exist between 
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those two grand diyisions of the country, which, witltmt 
reference to the sitoation that any part of their territory 
beam to the cardinal points, are OTory day becoming more 
familiarly known by the appropriate appellaticm d 

THE FBKX AND THE SLATE STATES. 

It is a fact well known to every intelligent Soathemer 
that we are compelled to go to the North for almost every 
article of ntility and adornment, from matches, shoepegs 
and paintings up to cotton-mills, steamships and statoary ; 
that we have no foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor 
respectable artists; that^ in comparison with the fiiee 
states, we contribnte nothing to the literature, polite arts 
and inventions of the age ; that^ tor want of profitable 
mnployment at home, large numbers of our native p(q[>iila> 
tion find themselves necessitated to emigrate to the West^ 
whilst the free states retain not only the larger proportion 
of those bom within their own limits, but induce, annually, 
htmdreds of thousands of foreigners to settle and remain 
amongst them ; that almost everything produced at the 
North meets with ready sale, while, at the same time, 
there is no demand, even among our own citizens, for the 
productions of Southern industry; that^ owing to the 
absence of a proper system of business amongst us, the 
North bec(Hnes, in one way or another, the proprietor and 
dispenser of all our floating wealth* and that we are de- 
pendent on Northern capitalists for the means necessary 
to bulla our railroads, canals and other public improve- 
ments ; that if we want to visit a foreign country, even 
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Ibon^ it may Ke directlj ScHth ciiMif we find no conveftteat 
way ci getting tiiere exeept by taking passage thrcmgli a 
Nortiiem p<»rt ; and that nearly aU the profits arising from 
the exchange efcommoditieB, from insurance and shipping 
offices, and from the thousand and one industrial pursuits 
of the country^ accrue to the North, and are there inyested 
in the erection of those magnificent cities and stupendous 
woifcs ot art which daE2de the eyes of the SouA, and attest 
the superiority of free institutions t 

Tb» Nortii is the Mecca of our merdiants, and to ttliiey' 
moai MEid do make two pSgrimages per amium-^one Ib flwt 
(Ealing and ^leim the fiklL All our commercial, mechankml, 
\ manufiKstural, and literary supplies come from theie. We 
/ want Bibles^ broomiSy buckets and books, and we go to the 
North ; we want pens^ ink, paper, wafers and envelopes^ 
and we go to the North | we want shoes, hats, hm:idkep> 
ehleft, umbrellas and pocket kniyes, and we go to the 
North ; W9 want furniture, <»ockery, glassware and pianos, 
and we go to the North ; we want toys, primers, ndbxxA 
books, fashionable apparel, machinery, medicines, tomb- 
stones, and a thousand other things, and we go to the 
North for them alL Instead of keeping our money in cir- 
culation at home, by patronizing our own mechanics, man- 
ufacturers, and laborers, we send it all away to the North, 
and there it remauHi ; it neyer falls into our hands ag^in. 
In one way or anotiier we are more or less subservient 
to the North every day of our lives. In infancy we are 
swaddled in Northern muslin ; in diildhood we are hu* 
mored with Northern gewgaws ; in youth we are instruct* 
ed out of Northern books ; at the age of maturity we sow 
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our " wild oats" on Northern soil ; in middle^life we ez« 
haust oar wealth, energies and talents in the dishoncnrabla 
vocation of entailing onr dependence on onr children and 
on onr children's children, and, to the neglect of onr own 
interests and the interests of those around us, in giving 
aid and suoc(»r to eveiy department of Northern power ; 
if \ the decline of life we remedy our eye-sight with Nor- 
thren spectadesy and support our infirmities with Northern 
canes ; in old age we are drugged with Northern physic ; 
and, finally, when we die, our inanimate bodies, shrouded 
in Northern cambric, are stretched upon the bier, borne to 
the grave in a Northern carriage, entombed with a Nor* 
them spade, and memorized with a Northern slab I 

But it evx hardly be necessary to say more in illustra- 
tion of this unmanly and unnational dependence, which is 
so glaring that it cannot fail to be apparent to even the 
most careless and superfidal observer. All the world 
sees, <HP ought to see, that in a commercial, mechanical, 
manufaetural, financial, and literary point of view,^ we are 
as helpless as babes ; that, in comparison with the Free 
States, our agricultural resources have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, misunderstood and mismanaged ; and that^ in- 
stead of cultivating among ourselves a wise policy of mu- 
tual assistance and co-operation with respect to individ- 
uals, and of self-reliance with respect to the South at large, 
instead of giving countenance and encouragement to the 
industrial enterprises projected in our midst, and instead 
of building up, aggrandizing imd beautifying our own 
States, cities and towns, we have been spending our sub- 
stance at the North, and are daily augmenting and 
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streDgthening the very power which now has us so com- 
pletely under its thumb. 

It thus appears, in view of the preceding statistical 
facts and arguments, that the South, at one time the su- 
perior of the North in almost all the ennobling pursuits 
and conditions of life, has fallen far behind her competitor, 
and now ranks more as the dependency of a mother coun 
try than as the equal confederate of free and independent 
States. Following the order of our task, the next duty 
Hiat devolves upon us is to trace out the causes which 
have conspired to bring about this important change, and 
to place on record the reasons, as we understand them, 

WHY THE NORFH HAS SURPASSED THE SOUTH. 

And now that we have come to the very heart and soul 
of our subject, we feel no disposition to mince matters, 
but mean to speak plainly, and to the point, without any 
equivocation, mental reservation, or secret evasion what- 
ever. The son of a venerated parent, who, while he lived, 
was a considerate and merciful slaveholder, a native of 
the South, bom and bred in North Carolina, of a family 
whose home has been in the valley of the Yadkin for near- 
ly a century and a half, a Southerner by instinct and by 
all the influences of thought, habits, and kindred, and with 
Ihe desire and fixed purpose to reside permanently within 
the limits of the South, and with the expectation of dying 
there also — ^we feel that we have the right to express oui- 
opinion, however humble or unimportant it Bftfty be, on any 
and every question that affects the public good ; and, sc 
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help QS Gk>d, " sink or swim, live or die, stmriye or pc^ 
ish," we are determined to exercise that right with manl^ 
firmnesSy and withont fear, favor or affection. 

And now to the point In our opinion, an opinion which 
has been formed from data obtained by assiduous re- 
searches, and comparisons, from laborious investigatioiiy 
Logical reasoning, and earnest reflection, the causes which 
have impeded the progress and prosperity of the South, 
which have dwindled our commerce, and other similar 
pursuits, into the most contemptible insigniflcance ; sunk 
a large majority of our people in galling poverty and ig- 
norance, rendered a small minority conceited and tyran- 
nical, and driven the rest away from their homes ; entailed 
upon us a humiliating dependence on the Free States ; dis- 
graced us in the recesses of our own souls, and brought 
us under reproach in Ihe eyes of all civilized and enlight- 
ened nations — may all be traced to one common source, 
and there find solution in the most hateful and honible 
word, that was ever incorporated into the vocabulary of 
human economy — Slavery ! 

, Reared amidst the institution of slavery, believing it to 
be wrong both in principle and in practice, and having 
seen and felt its evil influences upon individuals, commu 
nities and states, we deem it a duty, no less than a privi- 
lege, to enter our protest against it, and to use our mosi 
str^uous efforts to overturn and abolish it 1 Then we 
are an abolitionist 7 Yes I not merely a freesoiler, but an 
abolitionist, in the fullest sense of the term. We are not 
only in favor tffeeping slavery out of the territories, but, 
carrying oup opposition to the institution a step further, 
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we here unhesitaVingly declare ourself in favor of its in* 
mediate and unconditional abolition, in every state in this 
confederacy, where it now exists I Patriotism makes us 
a freesoiler ; state pride makes us an emancipationist ; a 
profound sense of duty to the South makes us an abolition- 
\ its j a reasonable degree of fellow feeling for the negro, 

makes us a colonizationist. With the free state men in 
Kanzas and Nebraska, we sympathize with all our heart 
We love the whole country, the great family of states and 
territories, one and inseparable, and would have the word 
Liberty engraved as an appropriate and truthful motto, on 
the escutcheon of every member of the confederacy. We 
love freedom, we hate slavery, and rather than give up 
the one or submit to the other, we will forfeit the pound 
of flesh nearest our heart. Is this sufficiently explicit and 
categorical ? If not, we hold ourself in readiness at all 
times, to return a prompt reply to any proper question 
that may be propounded. 

Our repugnance to the institution of slavery, springs 
from no one-sided idea, or sickly sentimentality. We have 
not been hasty in making up our mind on the subject ; we 
have jumped at no conclusions ; we have acted with per- 
fect calmness and deliberation ; we have carefully consid- 
ered, and examined the reasons for and against the insti- 
tution, and have also taken into account the propable con- 
sequences of our decision. The more we investigate the 
matter, the deeper becomes the conviction that we are right; 
and with this to impel and sustain us, we pursue our labor 
with love, with hope, and with constantly roMwing vigor 

That we shall encounter oppositfen we consider qb cer- 
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tain ; perhaps we may even be subjected to insult and 
violence. From the conceited and cruel oligarchy of thi 
tSouth, we could look for nothing less. But we shal 
shrink from no responsibility, and do nothing unbecoming 
a man ; we know how to repel indignity, and if assaulted, 
shall not fail to make the blow recoil upon the aggres> 
sot's head. The road we have to travel may be a rough 
one, but no impediment shall cause us to falter in oui 
course. The line of our duty is clearly defined, and it is 
our intention to follow it faithfully, or die in the attempt 

But, thanks to heaven, we have no ominous forebodings 
of the result of the contest now pending between Liberty 
and Slavery in this confederacy. Though neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, our vision is sufficiently pene- 
trative to divine the future so far as to be able to see that 
the ** peculiar institution" has but a short, and, as hereto- 
fore, inglorious existence before it. Time, the Tighter oi 
every wrong, is ripening events for the desired consumma- 
tion of our labors and the fulfillment of our cherished 
hopes. Each revolving year brings nearer the inevitable 
crisis. The sooner it comes the better ; may heaven, 
through our humble efforts, hasten its advent. 

The first and most sacred duty of every Southerner, who 
has the honor and the interest of his country at heart, is 
to declare himself an unqualified and uncompromising abo 
litionist. No conditional or half-way declaration will 
avail ; no mere threatening demonstration will succeed 
Witli those who desire to be instrumental in bringing 
abotit tht triumph of liberty over slavery, there should be 
neither evasion vacilliuMon, nor equivocation. We should 
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listen to no modifying terms or compromises that may be 
proposed by the proprietors of the unprofitable and ungod- 
ly institution. Nothing short of the complete abolition of^ 
slavery can save the South from falling into the vortex of 
utter niin. Too long have we yielded a submissive obe- 
dieiice to the tyrannical domination of an inflated oligar- 
chy 5 too long have we tolerated their arrogance and self- 
con )eit ; too long have we submitted to their unjust and 
savage exactions. Let us now wrest from them the scep- 
tre of power, establish liberty and equal rights through- 
out the land, and henceforth and forever guard our legis- 
lative halls from the pollutions and usurpations of pro- 
slavery demagogues. 

We have stated, in a cursory manner, the reasons, as 
we understand them, why the North has surpassed the 
South, and have endeavored to show, we think success- 
fully, that the political salvation of the South depend^ up- 
on the speedy and unconditional abolition of slaveyy; We 
will not, however, rest the case exclusively on. ^vr own 
arguments, but will again appeal to incontrovertible facts 
and statistics to sustain us in our conclusions. But be- 
fore we do so, we desire to fortify ourself against a charge 
that is too frequently made by careless and superficial 
readers. We allude to the objections so often urged 
against the use of tabular statements and statistical facts 
It is worthy of note, however, that those objections never 
come from thorough scholars or profound thinkers. Among 
the majority of mankind, the science of statistics is only 
beginning to be appreciated ; when well imderstood, it 
will be recognized as one of the uost important brauohes 
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of knowledge, and, as a matter of course, be introduced 
uid taught as an indispensable element of practical edu- 
cation in all our principal institutions of learning. One 
of the most vigorous and popular transatlantic writers of 
the day, Wm, C. Taylor, LL.D., of Dublin, says : 

" The cidtivation of statistics must be the source of all 
future improvement in the science of political economy, 
because it is to the table of the statistician that the eca 
nomist must look for his facts ; and all speculations not 
founded upon facts, though they may be admired and ap 
plauded when first propounded, will, in the end, assuredly 
be forgotten. Statistical science may almost be regarded 
as the creation of this age. The word statistics was in- 
vented in the middle of the last century by a German pro- 
fessor,* to express a summary view of the physical, moral, 
and social conditions of States ; he justly remarked, thai 
a numerical statement of the extent, density of population^ 
imports, exports, revenues, etc., of a country, more per- 
fectly explained its social condition than general state- 
ments,^ however graphic or however accurate. When 
such statements began to be collected, and exhibited in a 
popular form, it was soon discovered that the political and 
economical sciences were likely to gain the position of 
physical sciences ; that is to say, they were about to ob- 
tain records of observation, which would test the accu- 
racy of recognized principles, and lead to the discovery of 
new modes of action. But the great object of this new 
science is to lead to the knowledge of human nature ; thaf^ 

♦ Achecvall, a native of Elbing, Prussia. Born 1719. died 1792 
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is, to ascertain the general course of operation of man's 
mental and moral faculties, and to furnish ns with a cor- 
rect standard of judgment, by enabling us to determine 
the average amount of the past as a guide to the average 
probabilities of the future. This science is yet in its in- 
fkncy but has already produced the most beneficial effects. 
The accuracy of the tables of life have rendered the cal- 
culations of rates of insurance a matter of much greater 
certainty than they were heretofore ; the system of keep- 
ing the public accounts has been simplified and improved; 
and finally, the experimental sciences of medicine and po- 
litical economy, have been fixed on a firmer foundation 
than could be anticipated in the last century. Even in 
private life this science is likely to prove of immense ad- 
vantage, by directing attention to the collection and regis- 
tration of facts, and thus preventing the formation of hasty 
judgments and erroneous conclusions." 

The compiler, or rather the superintendent of the seventh 
United States census, Prof. De Bow, a gentleman of more 
than ordinary industry and practical learning, who, in his 
excellent Review, has, from time to time, displayed much 
commendable zeal in his efforts to develop the industrial 
resources of the Southern and South-western states, and 
who is, perhaps, the greatest statistician in the country, 
says : — 

" Statistics are far from being the barren array of figures 
ingeniously and laboriously combined in'-o columns and 
tables, which many persons are apt to suppose them 
They constitute rather the ledger of a nation, in which, 
like the merchant in his books, the citizen can read, at one 
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9\ew, all of the results of a year or of a period of years, as 
compared i/i^ith other periods, and deduce the profit or the 
loss which has been made, in morals, education, wealth or 
power.'' 

Impressed with a sense of the propriety of introducing, 
in this as well as in the succeeding chapters of our work, 
a number of tabular statements exhibiting the comparative 
growth and prosperity of the free and slave states, we have 
deemed it eminently proper to adduce the testimony of 
these distinguished authors in support of the claims which 
official facts and accurate statistics lay to our considera- 
tion. And here we may remark that the statistics which 
we propose to offer, like those already given, have been 
obtained from official sources, and may, therefore, be relied 
on as correct. The object we have in view in making a 
free use of facts and figures, if not already apparent, will 
Boon be imderstood. It is not so much in its moral and 
religious aspects that we propose to discuss the question 
of slavery, as in its social and political character and 
influences. To say nothing of the sin and the shame of 
slavery, we believe it is a most expensive and unprofitable 
institution ; and if our brethren of the South will but 
throw aside their unfounded prejudices and preconceived 
opinions, and give us a fair and patient hearing, we feel 
confident that we can bring them to the same conclusion. 
Indeed, we believe we shall be enabled — not alone by our 
own contributions, but with the aid of incontestable facts 
and arguments which we shall introduce from other sources 
— ^to convince all true-hearted, candid and intelligent 
Southerners, wLo may chance to read our book, (and we 
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hope their name may be legion) that slavery, and nothing 
but slavery, has retarded the progress and prosperity of 
our portion of the Union ; depopulated and impoverished 
our cities by forcing the more industrious and enterprising 
natives of the soil to emigrate to the free states ; broughtyA 
our domain under a sparse and inert population by pro- 
venting foreign immigration ; made ns tributary to the 
North, and reduced us to the humiliating condition of mere 
provincial subjects in fact, though not in name. We 
believe, moreover, that every patriotic Southerner thus 
convinced will feel it a duty he owes to himself, to his 
country, and to his God, to become a thorough, inflexible, 
practical abolitionist. So mote it be I 

Now to our figures. Few persons have an adequate 
idea of the important part the cardinal numbers are now 
playing in the cause of Liberty. They are working won- 
ders in the South. Intelligent, business men, from the 
Chesapeake to the Rio Grande, are beginning to see that . 
slavery, even in a mercenary point of view, is impolitic, 
because it is unprofitable. Those unique, mysterious little 
Arabic sentinels on the watch-towers of political economy, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, have joined forces, allied them- 
selves to the powers of freedom, and are hemming in and 
combatting the institution with the most signal success. 
If let alone, we have no doubt the digits themselves would 
soon terminate the existence of slavery ; but we do not 
mean to let them alone ; they must not have all the honor 
of annihilating the monstrous iniquity. We want to become 
an ituxil-ary in the good work, and facilitate it. The lib- 
eration of five millions of " poor white trash*' from the 
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second degree of davery, and of three millions of miserable 
kidnapped negroes from the first degree, cannot be accom. 
plished too soon. That it was not accomplished many 
years ago is our misfortune. It now behooves us to take 
a bold and determined stand in defence of the inalienable 
rights of ourselves and cf our fellow men, and to avenge 
the multiplicity of wiongB, social and political, which we 
have suffered at the hands of a villainous oligarchy. It is 
madness to delay. We cannot be too hasty in carrying 
out our designs. Precipitance in this matter is an utter 
impossibility. If to-day we could emancipate all the slaves 
itt the Union, we would do it, and the country and every- 
body in it would be vastly better off to-morrow. Now is 
the time for action ; let us work. 

By taking a sort of inventory of the agricultural products 
of the free and slave States in 1860, we now propose to 
correct a most extraordinary and mischievous error into 
which the people of the South have unconsciously fallen. 
Agriculture, it is well known, is the sole boast of the 
South ; and, strange to say, many pro-slavery Southerners, 
who, in our latitude, pass for intelligent men, are so puffed 
up with the idea of our importance in this respect, that 
they speak of the North as a sterile region, unfit for culti- 
vation, and quite dependent on the South for the necessa- 
ries of life ! Such rampant ignorance ought to be knocked 
in the head I We can prove that the North produces 
greater quantities of bread-stuffs than the South ! Figures 
shall show the facts. Properly, the South has nothing left 
to boast of ; the North has surpassed her in everything, 

and is going farther and farther ahead of her every day. 

2* 
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We ask the reader's careful attention to the following 
tables, which we have prepared at no little cost of time 
and trouble, and which, when duly considered in connection 
with the foregoing and subsequent portions of our work, 
will, we believe, carry conviction to the mind that the 
downward tendency of the South can be arrested only by 
ihe abolition of slavery. 
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TABLE NO. I. 

AORIOnLTDllL FBOBUOTB Of fHl TRIE STATES — 1860. 



SUL«. 


Si 


1,258,738 
10.087,241 
6.1155.014 
1,624,346 
2,181,037 
I,186,Ua 
2,866,066 
978,881 
8,878,063 
26,652,814 
13,472,742 
21,688,156 
215,232 
2,307,734 
8,414,672 

96,590,371 


l,.du,,^Co™. 




17,228 

41,702 

0,414,575 

6,214,458 

1,680,681 

296.259 

31,211 

4,925,689 

185,658 

1,601,190 

13,121,498 

14,487,351 

15,367.691 

49 

635,055 

4,2^,131 

72,157,488 


12,236 
1,935,048 
57,616,984 
52,961,363 
8,658,7111' 
1,750,050 
2,846,190 
5,641,420 
1,678,670 
8,759,704 
17,858,400 
69,078,695 
19,835,214 






lows 


Huiachuulla 

Michigan 

New Hampahire 




Ohio 








WlBOODBiQ. 


I:B&8;979 
242,018.650 



tabIjE no. II. 

laRIOULTUSAL PRODUCTS Or THS SLATB 8TATRS 1850. 
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TABLE NO. III. 

AQSICULTUKAL FBODnOTS Qt TH« >BKB 8TATBB 1850, 



Btala. 


A,B.)biuh. 


600,893 
83,864 
78,792 
19,916 
102,916 
481,021 
106,871 
183,117 
1,266,578 
4,148,182 
426,918 
4,806,160 
26,409 
176,233 
81,258 


sa 




10,292 
2,689,806 
2,872,294 

2,285,048 
2e2,36S 
3,436,040 
3,685,SS4 
2,861,074 
4,807,019 
3,715,251 
15,403,937 
6,246,760 
6,032,904 
651,02H 
4,961,014 
1,402,956 

69,033,170 




Connecticui 

Illinois 

IndlftQ* 


19,0M 
110,706 

45,488 


Maine 

MoHicliiuettB 

Michigan 


151,731 
112,886 

76,249 
70,256 
6,492 


Ne<r Jeney.. .^ 


Ohio. 


364,863 
165,584 


Vermont 

Wisconsin 


42,150 
209,692 




12,574.623 


6,002,013 


TABLE NO. 
AQEICULTURAL PRODUCTS OB THE 


IV. 
LAVE STATES— 1850. ■ 


8U1«. 


ft,a)bu.h. 


.as. 

17,261 

8,047 

8,066 

1,162 

53,760 

415,073 

476 

226,014 

9,606 

44,268 

229,663 

43.700 

89,187 

8,108 

458,930 

l.e0l,240 


^A 


Alabama 


6,721,205 
981,981 
805,986 
766,064 
7,218,807 
2,490,666 
1,524,086 
973,932 
5,003,277 
1,274,511 
6,716,027 
4,478,980 
8,845,660 
1,426,803 
8,130,667 

44,847,420 


8,968 


Delaware 

Florida 


5« 

11,601 
95,843 


Kentucky 


Marjiand. 


745 

228 
B,631 






Tenneuee 


2.737 


Virginia 


26,487 




161,907 
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TABLE NO. V. 

AOUCULIDKAL FBODUOTB Ot THl VKXE StATSS — 1860. 



Sutsa. 


BboIi wheat, 

£20,297 
184,509 
149.740 

62,516 
104.623 
105,895 
472,917 

65,265 
878,934 
8,183,956 

flss.oeo 

2,198,092 

1,245 

209,819 

7y,878 


Bemuitrcu, 
bmholi. 


.^buIT' 


OttllfomiB 

CoaoecCiimt. 

lUinolB 

Indiana 

Ji>iM.'.''.'.:y."'.'.'.',','.'.'.'. 
MawaclmsetU 


2,292 
19,090 
82.814 
86,778 
4,475 

205,641 
43,709 
74,254 
70,856 
14,174 

741,646 
60,168 
£6,231 
e,84G 

104,649 
20,657 

1,542,295 


30,469 
17.807 
80,271 
2,438 

18,811 
6,087 


NewHampihira. 

New Jaraey 


8,900 
91,331 


Ohio. 


140,601 


Rhode iHland 

VermoDt 

Wisconsin 


5,086 
16,606 
6,486 




8,550,216 


792,265 



TABLE NO. VI. 

AORICnLTHRAL PBODDCTB OF THE SLATE STATIS 1850. 



BUM. 

Alabama 

Arkanus 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Kentock; 

Ziovlslana. 

Maryland. ....... , 

Hiudsdppi 

MistonTi 

Koith Carolina... . 
South Carolina... . 
TeonoaBee 

Tir^iUa .'" 



260 


1,142,011 


16,097 


202,674 




161,782 




12,816 


i;i2i 


1,072.767 






16,704 


1,684,262 




1.026,900 








179,861 


214,898 


621.679 



88 
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TABLE NO. VII. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE FREE STAIBS — 1850. 



States. 



California ....•• 
CoDnecticut. .... 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

Now York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. .. 
Bhode Island.. . . 

Vermont 

vfisconsin 



Flaxseed, 
biuhela. 



708 

10.787 

86,888 

1,969 

680 

72 

619 

189 

16,626 

67,963 

188,880 

41,728 

939 
1.191 

868,923 



VaL of Gar- 
den prodaota. 

S76,276 

196,874 

127,494 

72,864 

8,848 

122,887 

600,020 

14,738 

66,810 

476,242 

912,047 

214,004 

688.714 

98,298 

18,868 

82,142 

S3,714,606 



Val.ofOt- 

ehard prod'ta. 

S17,700 
176.118 
446,049 
824,940 

8,484 
842.866 
468,996 
182,660 
248,660 
607,268 
1,761,960 
696,921 
728,889 
68,994 
816,266 

4,828 

$6,882,914 



TABLK NO. VIII. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES 1850. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas « 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Virginia. 



Flaxseed, 
bushels. 

69 
321 
904 

622 
75,801 

2,446 
26 

13,696 

88,196 
65 

18,904 
26 

62,318 

208.484 



VaLofGai^ 
den products. 

S84,821 

17,150 

12,714 

8,721 

76,500 

803,120 

148,329 

200,869 

46.250 

99,464 

89,4G2 

47,286 

97,183 

12,354 

188,047 

Sl,877,260 



ValofOr- 
chard prod'ts. 

$15,108 

40,141 

46,574 

1,280 

92,776 

106,230 
22.259 

164,051 
60,406 

614,711 
84,848 
35,108 
62,894 
12,606 

177,137 

$1,866,827 
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BECAFirULATION—- FREE STATES. 

Wheat 72,167,486 bush, o 1.60 $108,286,229 

Oats 96,690,371 " " 40 88,686,148 

(ndianCorn 242,618,660 " " 60 145,671,190 

Potatoes (I. &, 8.). 69,038,170 " " 88 22,482,604 

Bye 12,674,628 " " 1.00 12,674,628 

Barley 6,002,013 " " 90 4,601,811 

Buckwheat 8,660,246 " " 60 4,276,122 

Beans &, Peas 1,642,296 " « 1.76 2,699,016 

Cloy. AQrass seeds 762,266 «< " 8.00 2,286,796 

Flaxseeds 858,923 '• " 1.25 448,647 

Garden Products . . 8,714,606 

Orchard ProducU. 6,332,914 



Total, 499,190,041 boshok, valued u above, at S351,709,703 

RECAPITULATION SLAVE STATES. 

Wheat 27,904,476 bush. 1.60 $ 41,850,714 

Oats 49,882,799 " " 40 19,953,191 

Indian Com 848,992,282 " •* 60 209,395,369 

Potatoes (I. & S.). 44,847,420 '• " 88 17,042,019 

Rye 1,608,240 " « 1.00 1,608,240 

Barley 161,907 " " 90 145,716 

Buckwheat 405,367 •* " 50 202,678 

Beans & Peas 7,637,227 " « 1.76 13,866,147 

Clov. & Grass seeds 123,617 '• " 8.00 370,561 

Flaxseeds 203,484 " " 1.26 254,356 

Garden Products. . 1,377,260 

Orchard Products. 1,856,827 



Total 481,766,889 buahela, valued as above, at $306,927,067 

TOTAL DUTERENCE — ^BUSHEL-UEASURE PRODUCTS. 

Bnihelii Value. 

ifree States 499,190,041 $351,709,703 

Slave States 481,766,889. 806,927,067 



Balance in bushelf 17,423,152 Difiference in value. . . $44,782>636 
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So much for the boasted agricultural supeiioriiy of the 
South 1 Mark well the balance in bushels, and the differ- 
ence in value I Is either in favor of the South ? No I 
Are both in favor of the North ? Yes I Here we have 
unquestionable proof that of all the bushel-measure pro- 
ducts of the nation, the free states produce far more than 
one-half; and it is worthy of particular mention, that th^ 
excess of Northern products is of the most vahboibk kind. The 
account shows a balance against the South, in favor of the 
Nortii, of seventeen million fou/r hvmdred amd ttcenty4kree thovr 
samd one hvmdred amd ffty4wo "bushels, and a difference in 
value offortyfour million secen hvmdred amd etghty-ttoo thour 
samd six hvmdred and thirty-six dollars. Please bear thest^ 
facts in mind, for, in order to show positively how the free 
and slave States do stand upon the great and important 
subject of rural economy, we intend to take an account of 
all the other products of the soil, of the live-stock upon 
farms, of the animals slaughtered, and, in fact, of everf 
item of husbandry of the two sections ; and if, in bringing 
our tabular exercises to a close, we find slavery gaining 
upon freedom — a thing it has never yet been known to do 
— we shall, as a matter of course, see that the above 
amount is transferred to the credit of the side to which it 
of right belongs. 

In making up these tables we have two objects in view ; 
the first is to open the eyes of the non-slaveholders of the 
South, to the system of deception, that has so long been 
practiced upon them, and the second is to show slave- 
holders themselves — we have reference only to those who 
are not too pei verse, or ignorant, to perceive naked truths 
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— that free labor is far more respectable, prcfitable, and 
productiye, than slave labor. In the South, unfortunately, 
no kmd of labor is either free cr respectable. Every white 
man who is under the necessity of earning his bread, by 
the sweat of his brow, or by manual labor, in any capaci- 
ty, no matter how unassuming in deportment, or exem- 
plary in morals, is treated as if he was a loathsome beast, 
and shunned with the utmost disdain. His soul may be 
the very seat of honor and integrity, yet without slaves — 
himself a slave — he is accounted as nobody, and would 
be deemed intolerably presumptuous, if he dared to open 
his mouth, even so wide as to give faint utterance to a 
three-lettered monosyllable, like yea or nay, in the pres- 
ence of an august knight of the whip and the lash. 

There are few Southerners who will not be astonished 
at the disclosures of these statistical comparisons, be- 
tween the free and the slave States. That the astonish- 
ment of the more intelligent and patriotic non-slaveholders 
will be mingled with indignation, is no more than we an- 
ticipate. We confess our own surprise, and deep chagrin, 
at the result of our investigations. Until we examined 
into the matter, we thought and hoped the South was 
really ahead of the North in om particular, that of agri- 
culture ; but our thoughts have been changed, and our 
hopes frustrated, for instead of finding ourselves the po»- 
sessors of a single advantage, we behold our dear native 
South stripped of every laurel, and sinking deeper and 
deeper in the depths of poverty and shame ; while, at the 
same time, we see th«) North, our successful rival, extract- 
ing and absorbing the few elements of wealth yet remain- 
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Ing amongst us, and rising higher and higher in the scale 
of fame, fortune, and invulnerable power. Thus our dis- 
appointment gives way to a feeling of intense mortifica- 
tion, and our soul involuntarily, but justly, we believe, 
cries out for retribution against the treacherous, slave- 
driving legislators, who have so basely and unpatriotically 
neglected the interests of their poor white constituents and 
bargained away the rights of posterity. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the white non-slaveholders of the South, 
are in the majority, as five to one, they have never yet 
had any part or lot in framing the laws under which they 
live. There is no legislation except for the benefit of slave- 
ry, and slaveholders. As a general rule, poor white per- 
sons are regarded with less esteem and attention than 
negroes, and though the condition of the latter is wretch- 
ed beyond description, vast numbers of the former are in- 
finitely worse oflf. A cunningly devised mockery of free- 
dom is guarantied to them, and that is all. To all intents 
and purposes they are disfranchised, and outlawed, and 
the only privilege extended to them, is a shallow and cir- 
cumscribed participation in the political movements that 
usher slaveholders into office. 

We have not breathed away seven and twenty years in 
the South, without becoming acquainted with the dema- 
gogical manoeuverings of the oligarchy. Their intrigues 
and tricks of legerdemain are as familiar to us as house- 
hold words ; in vain might the world be ransacked for a 
more precious junto of flatterers and cajolers. It is amus- 
ing to ignorance, amazing to credulity, and insulting to 
intelligence, to hear them in their blattering efforts to mys« 
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tify and pervert the sacred principles of liberty, and turn 
the curse of slavery into a blessing. To the illiterate 
poor whites — made poor and ignorant by the system of 
slavery — they hold out the idea that slavery is the very 
bulwark of our liberties, and the foundation of American 
independence I For hours at a time, day after day, will 
they expatiate upon the inexpressible beauties and excel- 
lencies of iMs great, free and irid^pendeni nation ; and final- 
ly, with the most extravagant gesticulations and rhetori- 
cal flourishes, conclude their nonsensical ravings, by at- 
tributing all the glory and prosperity of the country, from 
Maine to Texas, and from Georgia to California, to the 
" invaluable institutions of the South 1" With what pa- 
tience we could command, we have frequently listened to 
the incoherent and truth-murdering declamations of these 
champions of slavery, and, in the absence of a more poli- 
tic method of giving vent to our disgust and indignation, 
have involuntarily bit our lips into blisters. 

The lords of the lash are not only absolute masters of 
the blacks, who are bought and sold, and driven about 
like so many cattle, but they are also the oracles and ar- 
biters of all non-slaveholding whites, whose freedom is 
merely nominal, and whose unparalleled illiteracy and de- 
gradation is purposely and fiendishly perpetuated. How 
little the " poor white trash,** the great majority of the 
Southern people, know of the real condition of the country 
is, indeed, sadly astonishing. The truth is, they know 
nothing of public measures, and little of private affairs, 
except what their imperious masters, the slave-drivers, 
condescend to tell, and that is but precious little, and 
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even that little, always garbled and o le-sided, is neyer 
told except in public harangues ; for the haughty cavsk 
liers of shackles and handcufifs will not degrade them- 
selves by holding private converse with those who have 
neither dimes nor hereditary rights in human flesh. 

Whenever it pleases, and to the extent it pleases, a 
slaveholder to become communicative, poor whites may 
hear with fear s^id trembling, but not speak. They must 
be as mum as dumb brutes, and stand in awe of their au- 
gust superiors, or be crushed with stem rebukes, cruel 
oppressions, or downright violence. If they dare to think 
for themselves, their thoughts must be forever concealed. 
The expression of any sentiment at all conflicting with 
the gospel of slavery, dooms them at once in the commu- 
nity in which they live, and then, whether willing or un- 
willing, they are obliged to become heroes, martyrs, oi 
exiles. They may thirst for knowledge, but there is no 
Moses among them to smite it out of the rocks of Horeb. 
The black veil, through whose almost impenetrable meshes 
light seldom gleams, has long been pendent over their 
, eyes, and there, with fiendish jealousy, the slave-driving 
ruffians sedulously guard it Non-sliiireholders are not 
only kept in ignorance of what is transpiring at the North, 
but they are continually misinformrd of what is going on 
even in the South. Never were the poorer classes of 
a people, and those classes so largely in the majority, and 
all inhabiting the same country, so basely duped, so 
adroitly swindled, or so damnably outraged. 

It is expected that the stupid and sequacious masses, 
the white victims of slaveiy, will believe, and, as a gen- 
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eral thing, thoy do believe, whatever the slaveholders 
tell them ; and thus it is that they are cajoled into the no- 
tion that thej- are the freest, happiest and most intelligent 
people in tlie world, and are taught to look with prejudice 
and disapprobation upon every new principle or progres- 
sive movement. Thus it is that the South, woefully inert 
and inventionless, has lagged behind the North, and is 
now weltering in the cesspool of ignorance and degra- 
dation. 

We have already intimated that the opinion is preva- 
lent throughout the South that the free States are quite 
sterile and unproductive, and that they are mainly depen- 
dent on us for breadstuff's and other provisions. So far 
as the cereals, fruits, garden vegetables and esculent 
roots are concerned, we have, in the preceding tables, 
shown the utter falsity of this opinion ; and we now pro- 
pose to show that it is equally erroneous in other parti* 
culars, and very far from the truth in the general reckon- 
ing. We can prove, and we intend to prove, from facts 
in our possession, that Hie hay crop of the free States is 
worth considerably more in dollars and cents than all the 
cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the fifteen 
slave States. This statement may strike some of our 
readers with amazement, and others may, for the moment, 
regard it as quite incredible ; but it is true, nevertheless, 
and we shall soon proceed to confirm it. The single free 
State of New-York produces more than three times the quan- 
tity of hay that is produced in all the slave States. Ohio 
produces a larger number of tons than all the Southern and 
Southwesteri' States, and so does Pennsylvania. Vermont, 
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little and onpreteiiding as she is, does the same thing, 
with the exception of Virginia. Look at the facts as pre- 
sented in the tables, and let your own eyes, physical and 
intellectual, confirm you in the truth. 

And yet, forsx)th, the slave-driving oligarchy would 
whip us into the belief that agriculture is not one of the 
leading and lucrative pursuits of the free States, that the 
soil there is an uninterrupted barren waste, and that our 
Northern brethren, having the advantage in nothing ex* 
cept wealth, population, inland and foreign commerce, 
manufactures, mechanism, inventions, literature, the arts 
and sciences, and their concomitant branches of profitable 
industry, — miserable objects of charity—are dependent on 
us for the necessaries of life. 

Next to Virginia, Maryland is the greatest Southern 
hay-producing State ; and yet, it is the opinion of several 
of the most extensive hay and grain dealers in Baltimore, 
with whom we have conversed on the subject, that the do- 
mestic crop is scarcely equal to one-third the demand, 
and that the balance required for home consumption, about 
two-thirds, is chiefly brought from New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Massachusetts. At this rate, Maryland receives 
and consumes not less than three hundred and fifteen 
thousand tons of Northern hay every year ; and this, as 
we are informed by the dealers above-mentioned, at an 
average cost to the last purchaser, by the time it is stow- 
ed in the mow, of at least twenty-five dollars per ton ; it 
would thus appear that this most popular and valuable 
provender, one of the staple commodities of the North, 
commands a market in a single s'ave State, to the amount 
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of seven million eight hundred and seventj-Afa thousand 
dollars per annum. 

In this same State of Maryland, less than one iiillion of 
i'«)llar's worth of cotton finds a maiKet, the whole number 
.\f bales sold here in 1850 amounting to only twenty-three 
thousand three hundred and twenty-five, valued at seven 
hundred and forty-six thousand four hundred dollars. 
Briefly, then, and in round numbers, we may state the case 
thus Maryland buys annually seven millions of dollars 
wortn of hay from the North, and one million of dollars 
worth of cotton from the South. Let slaveholders and 
their fawning defenders read, ponder and compare. 

The exact quantities of Northern hay, rye, and buck- 
wheat flour, Irish potatoes, fruits, clover and grass seeds, 
and other products of the soil, received and consumed in all 
the slaveholding States, we have no means of ascertaining; 
but forall practical purposes, we can arrive sufficiently 
near to the amount by inference from the above data, and 
from what we see with our eyes and hear with our ears 
wherever we go. Food from the North for man or for 
beast, or for both, is for sale fti every market in the South. 
Even in the most insignificant little villages in the inte- 
rior of the slave States, where books, newspapers and 
other mediums of intelligence are unknown, where the 
poor whites and the negroes are alike bowed down in 
heathenish ignorance and barbarism, and where th^ news 
is received but once a week, and then only in a Northern- 
built stage-coach, drawn by horses in Northern harness, 
in charge of a drivel dressed uip-orpie in N.^rthom habili* 
ments, and witi a Northern whipin his hand, — ^the agri* 
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« 

cultural products of the North, either crude, prepared, 
pickled or preserved, are ever to be found. 

Mortifying as the acknowledgment of the fact is to us^ 
it is our unbiased opinion — ^an opinion which will, we be- 
lieve, be endorsed by every intelligent person who goes 
into a careful examination and comparison of all the facts 
in the case — ^that the profits arising to the North from the 
Bale of provender and provisions to the South, are far 
' greater than those arising to the South from the sale of 
cotton, tobacco and breadstuffs to the North. It follows, 
then, that the agricultural interests of the North being 
not only equal but actually superior to those of the South, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars which the commerce 
and manufactures of the former annually yield, is just so 
much clear and independent gain over the latter. It fol- 
lows, also, from a corresponding train or system of deduc- 
tion, and with all the foregoing facts in view, that the dif- 
ference between freedom and slavery is simply the dif- 
ference between sense and nonsense, wisdom and folly, 
good and evil, right and wrong. 

Any observant American, from whatever point of the 
compass he may hail, who will take the trouble to pass 
through the Southern markets, both great and small, as 
we have done, and inquire where this article, that and 
the other came from, will be utterly astonished at the va- 
riety and quantity of Northern agricultural productions 
kept for sale. And this state of things is growing worse 
and worse every year. Exclusively agricultural as the 
S< uth is in her industrial pursuits, she is barely able to 
support her sparse and degenerate population. Her men 
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and her domestic animals, both dwarfed into shabby ob> 
jccts cf commiseration under the blighting efifects of sla- 
very, are constantly feeding on the multifarious products 
of Northern soil. And if the whole truth must be told, we 
may here add, that these products, like all other articles 
of merchandize purchased at the North, are generally 
bought on a credit, and, in a great number of instances, 
by far too many, never paid for — ^not, as a general rule, 
v)ecause the purchasers are dishonest or unwilling to pay, 
bni because they are impoverished and depressed by the 
•etrogressive and deadening operations of slavery, that 
most unprofitable and pernicious institution under which 
they live. 

To show how well we are sustained in our remarks up- 
on hay and other special products of the soil, as well as 
to give circulation to other facts of equal significance, 
we quote a single passage from an address by Paul C. 
Cameron, before the Agricultural Society of Orange County, 
North Carolina. This production is, in the main, so pow- 
erfully conceived, so correct and plausible in its state- 
ments and conclusions, and so well calculated, though, 
perhaps, not intended, to arouse the old North State to a 
sense of her natural greatness and acquired shame, that 
we could wish to see it published in pamphlet form, and 
circulated throughout the length and breadth of that un- 
fortunate and degraded heritage of slavery. Mr. Came- 
ron says : 

" I know not when I have been more humiliated, as a 

North Carolina farmer, than when, a few weeks ago, at a 

railroad depot at the very doors of our State capital, I saw 

H 
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wagons drawn by Kentucky mules, loading wita Northern 
hay, for the supply not only of the town, but to be taken 
to the country. Such a sight at the capital of a State 
whose population is almost exclusively devoted to agri- 
culture, is a most humiliating exhibition. Let us cease to 
use every thing, as far as it is practicable, that is not the 
product of our own soil and workshops — not an axe, or u 
broom, or bucket, from Connecticut. By every consider- 
ation of self-preservation, we are called to make better 
efiforts to expel the Northern grocer from the State with 
his butter, and the Ohio and Kentucky horse, mule and 
hog driver, from our county at least It is a reproach on 
us as farmers, and no little deduction from our wealth, 
that we suffer the population of our towns and villages 
to supply themselves with butter from another Orange 
County in New-York." 

We have promised to prove that the hay crop of the fiec 
states is worth considerably more than all the cotton, 
tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the fifteen slave 
States. The compilers of the last census, as we learn from 
Prof. De Bow, the able and courteous superintendent, in 
making up the hay-tables, allowed two thousand two hun- 
dred and forty pounds to the ton. The price per ton at 
which we should estimate its value has puzzled us to some 
extent. Dealers in the article in Baltimore think it will 
average twenty-five dollars, in their market. Four or five 
months ago they sold it at thirty dollars per ton. At the 
very time we write, though there is less activity in the 
article than usual, we learn, from an examination of 8undi*y 
prices-current and conmercial journals, that hay is selling 
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in Savannah at $33 per ton ; in Mobile and New Orleans 
Tit $26 ; in Charleston at $25 ; in Lonisville at $24 ; and 
in (Cincinnati at $23. The average of these prices is 
twenxy-six dollars sixteen amd two4hird cents ; and we suppose 
it would be fair to employ the figures which would indicate 
this amount, the net value of a single ton, in calculating 
the total market value of the entire crop. Were we to do 
thifr-and, with the foregomg facts in view, we submit to 
intelligent men whether we would not be justifiable in 
doing it, — ^the hay crop of the free states, 12,690,982 tons, 
in 1850, would amount in valuation to the enormous sum 
of $331,081,695 — ^more than four times the value of all the 
cotton produced in the United States during the same 
period 1 

But we shall not make the calculation at what we have 
found to be the average value per ton throughout the 
country. What rate, then, shall be agreed upon as a basis 
of comparison between the value of the hay crop of the 
North and that of the South, and as a means of testing the 
truth of our declaration — ^that the former exceeds the aggre- 
gate value of all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp 
produced in the fifteen slave States ? Suppose we take 
$13,08} — just half the average value — as the multiplier iii 
this arithmetical exercise. This we can well afford to do ; 
indeed, we might reduce the amount per ton to much less 
than half the average value, and still have a large margin 
left for triumphant demonstration. It is not our purpose, 
however, to make an overwhelming display of the incom- 
parable greatness of the free States. 

In estimating the value of the various agricultural pro- 
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ducts of the two great sections of the country, we have 
been guided by prices emanating from the Bureau of Agri- 
culture in Washington ; and in a catalogue of those prices 
now before us, we perceive that the average value of hay 
throughout the nation is supposed to be not more than 
half a cent per pound — $11.20 per ton — ^which, as we have 
seen above, is considerably less than half the present 
market value ; — and this, too, in the face of the fact that 
prices generally rule higher than they do just now. It 
will be admitted on all sides, however, that the prices fixed 
upon by the Bureau of Agriculture, taken as a whole, are 
as fair for one section of the country as for the other, and 
that we cannot blamelessly deviate from them in one par- 
ticular without deviating from them in another. Eleven 
dollars and twenty cents ($11.20) per ton shall therefore 
be the price ; and, notwithstanding these greatly reduced 
figures, we now renew, with an addendum, our declaration 
and promise, that — We cam prove, and we shall now proceed to 
prove, that the amnual hay crop of the free States is worth consid- 
erably more in dollars and cents than all the cotton, tobacco, rice, 
hay, hemp and came sugar amnually pridxnotd in the fifteen dav€ 
States. 
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SCAT CBOP OF THE FREE STATIlS — 1350. 

12,690.9^ tons a 11,20 $142,138,998 

SUNDRY FRODUCrrS OF THE SLAVE STATES 1850. 

Cotton 2,446,779 bales a 82,00 $78,264,928 

Tobacco, 186,023,90^ lbs. " 10 18,602,890 

Rice (rough) 216,313 497 lbs. " 4 8,612,539 

Hay 1,137,784 tons " 11,20 12,743,180 

Hemp 34,678 tons "112,00 3,883,376 

Cane Sugar 237,133,000 lbs. " 7 16,699,310 



S138,€05,723 

RECAFirULAnOK. 

Hay crop of the A*ee States $142,138,998 

Sundry products of the slave States 138,605,723 



Balance in favor of the free States .... $3,633,275 

There is the aqcount ; look at it, and let it stand in at> 
testation of the exalted virtnes and surpassing powers of 
freedom. Scan it well, Messienr s lords of the lash, and learn 
from it new lessons of the ntter inefficiency, and despica- 
ble imbecility of slavery. Examine it minutely, liberty- 
loving patriots of the North, and behold in it additional 
evidences of the beauty, grandeur, and super-excellence 
of free institutions. Treasure it up in your minds, out- 
raged friends and non-slaveholders of the South, and let 
the recollection of it arouse you to an inflexible determina- 
tion to extirpate the monstrous enemy that stalks abroad 
in your land, and to recover the inalienable rights and 
liberties, which have been filched fron you by an unpriur 
cipleii oligarchy. 

Tn deference to truth, decency and good sense, it is to 
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be hoped thai negrodriving politicians will never more 
have the effrontery to open their months in extolling the 
agricultnral achievements of slave labor. Especially is it 
desirable, that, as a simple act of jnstice to a basely de- 
ceived popnlace, they may cease their stale and senseless 
harangues on the importance of cotton. The value of cot- 
ton to the South, to the North, to the nation, and to the \ 
world, has been so grossly exaggerated, and so extensive 
have been the evils which have resulted in consequence 
of the extraordinary misrepresentations concerning it, that 
we should feel constrained to reproach ourself for remiss- 
ness of duty, if we failed to make an attempt to explode 
the popular error. The figures above show what it is, and 
what it is not. Recur to them, and learn the facts. 

So hyperbolically has the importance of cotton been 
magnified by certain pro-slavery politicians of the South, 
that the person who would give credence to all their fds- 
tian and bombast, would be under the necessity of believ- 
ing that the very existence of almost everything, in the 
heaven above, in the earth beneath, and in the water un- 
der the earth, depended on it. The truth is, however, that 
the cotton crop is of but little value to the South. New 
England and Old England, by their superior enterprise 
and sagacity, turn it chiefly to their own advantage. It 
is carried in their ships, spun in their factories, woven in 
their looms, insured in their offices, returned again in their 
own vessels, and, with double freight and cost of manu- 
facturing added, purchased by the South at a high premi 
um. Of all the parties engaged or interested in its trans- 
portation and manufacture, the South is the onlv one that 
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does not make a profit Nor does she, as a general thing, 
make a profit by producing it. 

We are credibly informed that many of the farmers in 
the immediate vicinity of Baltimore, where we now write, 
have turned their attention exclusively to hay, and that 
from one acre they frequently gather two tons, for which 
they receive fifty dollars. Let us now inquire how many 
dollars may be expected from an acre planted in cotton. 
Mr. Cameron, from whose able address before the Agricul* 
tural Society of Orange County, North Carolina, we have 
already gleaned some interesting particulars, informs us, 
that the cotton planters in his part of the country, " have 
contented themselves with a crop yielding only ten or 
Iwdvt dollars ^r acrt^ and that '' the summing up of a large 
surface gives but a living result." An intelligent resident 
of the Palmetto State, writing in De Bows Review, 
not long since, advances the opinion that the cotton 
planters of South Carolina are not realizing more than one 
per cent, on the amount of capital they have invested. 
While in Virginia, very recently, an elderly slaveholder, 
whose religious walk and conversation had recommended 
and promoted him to an eldership in the Presbyterian 
church, and who supports himself and family by raising 
niggers and tobacco, told us that, for the last eight or ten 
years, aside from the increase of hia human chattels, he 
felt quite confident he had not cleared as much even as 
one per cent, per annum on the amount of his investment. 
The real and personal property of this aged Christicm con- 
sists chiefly in a large tract of land and about thirty ne- 
groes, most of whom, accon'ing to his own v onfession, are 
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more expensive than profitable. The proceeds arising from 
the sale of the tobacco they produce, are all absorbed in 
the purchase of meat and bread for home consumption, and 
when the crop is stunted by drought, frost, or otherwise 
cut short, one of the negroes must be sold to raise funds 
for the support of the others. Such are the agricultural 
achievements of slave labor ; such are the results of " the 
sum of all villainies." The diabolical institution subsists 
on its own flesh. At one time children are sold to pro- 
cure food for the parents, at another, parents are sold to 
procure food for the children. Within its pestilential at- 
mosphere, nothing succeeds ; progress and prosperity are 
unknown ; inanition and slothfulness ensue ; everything 
becomes dull, dismal and unprofitable ; wretchedness and 
desolation run riot throughout the land; an aspect of most 
melancholy inactivity and dilapidation broods over every 
city and town ; ignorance and prejudice sit enthroned 
over the minds of the people ; usurping despots wield the 
sceptre of power ; everywhere, and in everything, between 
Delaware Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, are the multitudin- 
ous evils of slavery apparent. 

The soil itself soon sickens and dies beneath the unna- 
tural tread of the slave. Hear what the Hon. 0. C. Clay, of 
Alabama, has to say upon the subject. His testimony is 
eminently suggestive, well-timed, and truthful ; and wo 
heartily commend it te the careful consideration of every 
spirited Southron who loves his country, and desires to 
see it rescued from the fatal grasp of " the mother of har- 
lots :" Says he : 

" I can show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of 
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AUbaina, and in my native county of Madisoii, the sad 
memorials of the artless and exhausting culture of cotton. 
Our small planters, after taking the cream off their lands, 
unable to restore them by rest, manures, or otherwise, are 
going further West and South, in search of other virgin 
lands, which they may and will despoil and impoverish in 
like manner. Our wealthier planters, with greater means 
and no more skill, are buying out their poorer neighbors, 
extending their plantations, and adding to their slave 
force. The wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller 
profits, and to give their blasted fields seme rest, are thus 
pushing off the many who are merely independent. Of the 
$20,000,000 annually realized from the sales of the cotton 
crop of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting 
the producers, is re-invested in land and negroes. Thus 
the white population has decreased and the slave increas- 
ed almost pari passu in several counties of our State. In 
1825, Madison county cast about 3,000 votes ; now, 
she cafinot cast exceeding 2,300. In traversing that 
county, one will discover numerous farm-houses, once the 
abode of industrious and intelligent freemen, now occu- 
pied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted and dilapidated ; he 
will observe fields, once fertile, now unfenced, abandoned, 
and covered with those evil harbingers, fox-tail and broom- 
sedge ; he will see the moss growing on the mouldering 
walls of once thrifty villages, and will find * one only mas- 
ter grasps the whole domain,' that once furnished happy 
nomes for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country 
in its infancy, where fifty years ago scarce a forest tree 
had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already exhi- 
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biting the painful signs of senility and decay, appare: t in 
Virginia and the Carolinas." 

Some one has said that *^ an honest confession is good 
for the soul," and if the adage be true, as we have no 
doubt it is, we think Mr. G. C. Clay is entitled to a quiet 
conscience on one score at least In the extract quoted 
above, he gives us a graphic description of the ruinous 
operations ^nd influences of slavery in the Southwest ; and 
we, as a native of Carolina, and a traveler through Vir- 
ginia, are ready to bear testimony to the fitness of his re- 
marks when he referred to those States as examples of 
senility and decay. ViTith equal propriety, however, he 
might have stopped nearer home for a subject of compa- 
rison. Either of the States bordering upon Alabama, or, 
indeed, any other slave States, would have answered his 
purpose quite as well as Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Wherever slavery exists there he may find parallels to the 
dostruction that is sweeping with such deadly influence 
over his own unfortunate State. 

As for examples of vigorous, industrious and thrifty 
communities, they can be found anywhere beyond the 
Upas-shadow of slavery — ^nowhere else. New-York and 
Massachusetts, which, by nature, are confessedly far in- 
ferior to Virginia and the Carolinas, have, by the more 
liberal and equitable policy which they have pursued, in 
substituting liberty for slavery, attained a degree of emi- 
nence and prosperity altogether unknown in the slave 
States. 

Amidst all the hyperbole and cajolery of slave-driving pol- 
iticians who, as we have already seen, are * the books, the 
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Arts, the academies, that show, contaiB, and govern all the 
South/ we are rejoiced to see that Mr. Clay, Mr. Cameron, 
and a few others, have had the boldness and honesty to 
step forward and proclaim the truth. All such frank 
admissions are to be hailed as good omens for the South. 
Nothing good can come from any attempt to conceal the 
onconcealable evidences of poverty and desolation every- 
where trailing in the wake of slavery. Let the truth be 
told on all occasions, of the North as well as of the South, 
and the people will soon begin to discover the egregious- 
ness of their errors, to draw just comparisons, to inquire 
into cause and effect, and to adopt the more utile measures, 
manners and customs of their wiser cotemporaries. 
. In wilfully traducing and decrying everything North of 
(f ason and Dixon's line, and in excessively magnifying the 
>mportance of everything South of it, the oligarchy have, 
in the eyes of all liberal and intelligent men, only made an 
exhibition of their uncommon folly and dishonesty. For a 
long time, it is true, they have succeeded in deceiving the 
people, in keeping them hiunbled in the murky sloughs of 
poverty and ignorance, and in instilling into their untu- 
tored minds passions and prejudices expressly calculated to 
strengthen and protect the accursed institution of slavery ; 
but, thanks to heaven, their inglorious reign is fast draw- 
ing to a close ; with irresistible brilliancy, and in spite of 
the interdict of tyrants, light from the pure fountain of 
knowledge is now streaming over the dark places of our 
land, and, ere long — ^mark our words — ^there will ascend 
&om Delaware, and from Texas, and from all the interme- 
diate States, a huzza for Freedom and for Equal Right?, 
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that will utterly confound the friends of despotism, sec at 
defiance the authority of usurpers, and carry consternation 
to the heart of every slavery-propagandist. 

To undeceive the people of the South, to bring then: to 
a knowledge of the inferior and disreputable position wL^ch 
tliey occupy as a component part of the Union, and to give 
prominence and popularity to those plans which, if adopted, 
will elevate us to an equality, socially, morally, intellectu- 
ally, industrially, politically, and financially, with the most 
flourishing and refined nation in the world, and, if possible, 
to place us in the van of even that, is the object of this 
work. Slaveholders, either from ignorance or from a wilful 
disposition to propagate error, contend that the South has 
nothing to be ashamed of, that slavery has proved a bless- 
ing to her, and that her superiority over the North in an 
agricultural point of view makes amends for all her short- 
comings in other respects. On the other hand, we contend 
that many years of continual blushing and severe penance 
would not suffice to cancel or annul the shame and disgrace 
that justly attaches to the South in consequence of slavery 
— the direst evil that e'er befell the land — ^that the South 
bears nothing like even a respectable approximation to the 
North in navigation, commerce, or manufactures, and that, 
contrary to the opinion entertained by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of her people, she is far behind the free States in 
the only thing of which she has ever dared to boast — agri 
culture. We submit the question to the arbitration of 
figures, which, it is said, do not lie. With regard to the 
bushel-measure products of the soil, of which we have 
already taken an inventory, we have seen that there is a 
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balance against the South in favor of the North of sevenleen 
milUonfour hv/ndred and twenty4hret i/umsamd ont hwndred and 
fifty-two Imshdsy and a difference in the value of the same, 
also in favor of the North, oi forty-four miUion seven hvmdred 
amd eighty4wo thousand six hvmdred and thirty-six dollars. It 
is certainly a most novel kind of agricultural superiority 
that the South claims on that score I 

Our attention shall now be directed to the twelve prin- 
cipal pound-measure products of the free and of the slave 
States — hay, cotton, butter and cheese, tobacco, cane, su 
gar, wool, rice, hemp, maple sugar, beeswax and honey, 
flax, and hops — and in taking an account of them, we 
shall, in order to show the exact quantity produced in 
each State, and for the convenience of future reference, 
pursue the same plan as that adopted in the preceding 
tables. Whether slavery will appear to better advantage 
on the scales than it did in the half-bushel, remains to be 
seen. It is possible that the rickety monster may make a 
better show on a new track ; if it makes a more ridiculous 
display, we shall not be surprised. A careful examina- 
tion of its precedents, has taught us the folly of expecting 
anything good to issue fiom it in any manner whatever. 
It has no disposition to emulate the magnanimity of its 
betters, and as for a laudable ambition to excel, that is a 
characteristic altogether foreign to its nature. Languor 
and inertia are the insalutary viands upon which it de- 
lights to satiate its morbid appetite ; and " from bad to 
worse" is the ill-omened motto under which, in all its fee- 
ble efforts and achievements, it ekes out a most miserable 
anc' deleterieus existence 
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TABLE NO. IX. 

AOBICULTUEAL PRODUCTS OF THE FREE STATES — 1850. 



States. 



California 

CoDDecticat 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvunia.. . 
Rhode Island.. . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Hay, tons. 


Homp,toD8. 


2,038 




616,131 




601,962 




403,230 




89,066 




766,889 




661,807 




404,934 




698,864 




436,960 




8,7?8,797 


4 


1,443,142 


160 


1,842,970 


44 


74,418 




866,163 




276,662 




12,690,982 • 


198 



Hops, Ibi. 



66 i 

8,561 

92,796 

8,242 

40,120 

121,696 

10,663 

267,174 

2,133 

2,636,299 

63,7t^l 

22,088 

277 

288,02:^ 

16,930 

8,463,176 



TABLE NO. X. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF TUE SLAVE STATES 1850. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri :. ... 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vurginia 



Hay, tons. 

82,686 
8,976 

80,159 
2,510 

23,449 
113,747 

26,762 
157,956 

12,504 
116,925 
145,653 

20,925 

74,091 

8,354 

869,098 

1,137,784 



nein^, mOds. 



16 



17,787 

63 
7 

16,028 
89 

696 

139 

14,673 



Hops, I\m. 

276 

157 

348 

14 

261 

4,309 

125 

1,870 

473 

4,130 

9,246 

26 

1,032 

7 

11,606 

83,780 
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TABLE NO. XI. 

ACIBIOVLTUBAIi PBODUOTS OT THB YSXE 8TATS8«-1850. 



StatM. 



California 

Oonnecticat 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. .. 
Rhode Island.. . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Flax, 
Iba. 



17,928 

160,068 

584,469 

62,660 

17,081 

1,162 

7,152 

7,652 

182,965 

940,577 

446,932 

580,307 

85 

20,852 

68,393 

8,048,278 



Maple Sugar, 
Iba. 



50,796 

248,904 

2,9^21,192 

78,407 

98,542 

795,525 

2,439,794 

1,298,863 

2,197 

10,857,484 

4,588,209 

2,326,525 

28 

6,849,357 

610,976 



Tobacco, 
lbs. 

1,000 

1,267,624 

841,894 

1,044^620 

6,041 

188,246 

1,245 

60 

810 

88,189 

10,454,449 

912,651 



1,268 



82,161,799 14,762,087 



TABLK NO. XII. 

AORICULTURAL PRODUCTS OP THE SLATE STATES 1850. 



Bt&tea. 


lbs. 


Maple Sugar, 
Ibib 

643 
9,330 

50 

437,405 

255 

47,740 

178,010 

27,932 

200 

158,557 

1,227,665 

2,088.687 


Tobaoco, 
lbs. 


Alabama .... 


3,921 

12,291 

17,174 

60 

5,887 

2,100,116 

86,686 

665 

627,160 

593,796 

333 

868,131 

1,048 

1,000,450 

4 '^€3,198 


164,090 


Arkansas « .... 

Delaware • 


218,936 


Florida 


998,614 


Georgia • 


423,924 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


55,501,196 
26,878 

21,407,497 
49,960 

17,113,784 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 


11,984.7^6 

74.285 


Tennessee 


20,148,y:V2 


Texas. 


66,897 


Virginia 


56,803,227 
185,023,906 



TABLE NO. XIII. 

ANIMAL PKOSnCTS Or THB FBEB STATES— 185). 



California 

ConnectiCDt 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Uichlgiui 

Vevr Hampsliire. 

New Jeraey 

Mew York 

Ohio 

PennsflTania.. . 
Rhode Island.. . 

Varmont 

WUcoosId 





Ttiitlorand 


5,520 


855 


497,454 


11,861,3&G 








13,606,099 




3,881,028 


1,864,034 


11,678,265 




15,159,512 


2,048,283 


8,077,390 


1,108.478 


10,173,619 


875,396 


9,852,966 


10,071,801 


129.507,507 


10,196,371 


55,268,921 












20,858,814 


253,963 


4,034,033 


39,017,211 


349,8*10,783 



321,711 
189,618 
&0,508 



6,347 
249,422 
l:)l,005 



TABLK NO. XVI. 

AKIMAL PE0DDCT8 07 THE SLATB STATES 1850. 





657,118 
182,595 
57,768 
23,247 
990,019 

3,297,433 
109,897 
477,433 
559,619 

1,627,164 
970,733 
487,233 

1,381,378 
131,917 

2,860,765 

12,797,329 


4,040,223 
1,884.327 
1,058,495 
389,513 
4,687,535 

10,161,477 
885,026 
3,810,135 
4,307,425 
8,037,931 
4,242,211 
2,986,820 
8,317,266 
2,440,199 

11,525,651 

0!{,631,22i 




Arkansas 


192,338 
41,248 




Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


732,514 

1,158,019 

96,701 

74,802 

S97,46t 


Mississippi 


















Virginia 


880,767 
7,3M,760 
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TABLE NO. XV. 



AQSICULTURAI PBOI UCTS OF THB SLATE &TA:JES — 1850. 



Btatefl. 

Alabama 

Arkansas «. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Cteorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Cotton, bates 
of400]l)«. 

664,429 
65,344 

45,131 

499,091 

758 

178,737 

484,292 

60,645 
800,901 
194,532 

58,072 
8,947 

2,445,779 



Cane Sagar, 
hhda. 1000 lbs. 

87 



2,760 

846 

10 

226,001 

8 



77 

3 
7,351 



237,183 



Rough Bioe, 
lbs. 

2,312,252 
63,179 

1.075,090 

88,950.691 

5,688 

4,425,349 

2,719,856 

700 

5,465,868 

159,930,613 

258,864 

88,203 

17,154 

215,313,497 



RSCAFITULATION — ^FKEE STATES. 



Hay 28,427,799,680 lbs. (9 1-2 c. S142, 138,998 



Hemp 

Hops 

Flax , 

Maple Sugar 

Tobacco 

Wool 

Butter and Cheese... 
Beeswax and Honey • 



443,520 

8,463,176 

3,048,278 

32,161,799 

14,752,087 

89,647,211 

349,860,783 

6,888..36S 



tt 
(( 
<f 

It 

(I 
(I 
tt 
tt 



5" 
15" 
10 *• 

8" 
10" 
35" 
16" 
15" 



22,176 

619,476 

804,827 

2,672,943 

1,475,208 

13,876,523 

62,479,117 

1,033,255 



Total, 28,878,064,902 ib,., y^vj^ » •be,*, $214, 122,528 
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RECAPITULATION — SLAVE STATES. 

Hay 2,548,636,160 lbs. 1-2 c. ... $12,743,180 

Hemp 77,667,520 " " 6 « 8,883,376 

Hops 88,780 " " 16 « 5,067 

Flax 4,766,198 " « 10 " 476,619 

MapleSugar 2,088,687 " " 8 " 167,094 

Tobacco 185,023,906 " " 10 " 18.502,390 

Wool 12,797,829 " '* 35 « .^ 4,479,065 

Butter and Cheese 68,684,224 " " 16 " 10,295,183 

Beeswax and Honey 7,%4,760 '* " 16 " 1,194,714 

Cotton 978,811,600 " " 8 " 78,261,928 

Cane Sugar 237 ,183,000 " " 7 " 16,599,310 

Eice (rough) 216,318,497 " *« 4 " 8,612,539 



Total 4,338,370,661 lbs. valued as above, at $155,223,415 

TOTAL DIFFERENCE — POUND-MEASURE PRODUCTS. 

Pounds, Value, 

Free States 28,878,064,902 $214,422,523 

Slave States 4,338,370,661 155,223,415 



Balance in pounds, 24,539,694,241 Difference in value; $59,199,108 

Both quantity and value again in favor of the North I 
Behold also the enormousness of the difference I In this 
comparison with the "South, neither hundreds, thousands, 
nor millions, according to the regular method of computa- 
tion, are sufficient to exhibit the excess of the pound- 
measure products of the North. Recourse must be had to 
an almost inconceivable number ; billions must be called 
into play ; and there are the figures telling us, with un- 
mistakable emphasis and distinctness, that, in this depart- 
ment of agriculture, as in every other, the North is vastly 
the superior of the South — the figures showing a total 
balance in favor of the former of tweniy-four billion fiot hun- 
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dred amd ikirty^ne mOion six hvmdred amd mnUf-four thousand 
two himdred amd forty-one pownds, valued at fifty^mt mUlion 
one hundred and ninety-nine thousamd one kumdred and eight 
dollars. And yet, the North is a poor, Ck)d-forsaken coun- 
try, bleak, inhospitable, and unproductive I 

What next F Is it necessary to adduce other facts in 
order to prove that the rural wealth of the free States is 
far greater than that of the slave States 7 Shall we make 
a further demonstration of the fertility of northern soil, or 
bring forward new evidences of the inefficient and desola- 
ting system of terra^julture in the South ? Will nothing 
less than " confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ," 
suffice to convince the South that she is standing in her 
own light, and ruining both body and soul by the reten- 
tion of slavery ? Whatever duty and expedience require 
to be done, we are willing to do. Additional proofs are at 
hand. Slaveholders and slave-breeders shall be convinced, 
confuted, convicted, and converted. They shall, in their 
hearts and consciences, if not with their tongues and 
pens, bear testimony to the triumphant achievements of 
free labor. In the two tables which immediately follow 
these remarks, they shall see how much more vigorous 
and fruitful the soil is when under the prudent manage- 
ment of free white husbandmen, than it is when under the 
rude and nature-murdering tillage of enslaved negroes ; 
and in two subsequent tables they shall find that the live 
stock, slaughtered animals, farms, and farming implements 
and machinery, in the free States, are worth at least &fie 
thousand million of dollars more than the market value of 
the same in the slave States 1 In the face, however, of all 
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these most si^ificant and incontroyertible facts, the oli- 
garchy have the unparalleled audacity to tell us that the 
South is the greatest agricultural country in the world, 
and that the North is a dreary waste, unfit for cultivation, 
and quite dependent on us for the necessaries of life. How 
preposterously false all such babble is, the foUowins: 
tables will show : — 
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TABLE no: XVI. 

ACTUAL CROPS PER ACRE ON THE ATERAGE IN THE f REE 

STATES 1850. 



Btatet. 


Wheat, 
bushels. 


OatiL 
bushels. 


busnels. 


iDd. Ooru, 
bushels. 


Irish Pota. 
toes, bush. 


Connecticut. 

Illinois. .... .... . 


11 
12 
14 
10 
16 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
15 

13 
14 


21 
29 
20 
86 

26 
26 
80 
26 
25 
21 

80 

85 


14 
18 

18 

17 
25 

20 


40 
88 
83 
82 
27 
81 
82 
80 
88 
27 
86 
20 

82 
80 


85 
115 


Indiana 


100 


Iowa..., •••• 

Maine. .... .... ..•• 


100 
120 


Massachusetts. . . . 
Michisan 


170 
140 


New Hampshire.. . 

New Jersey 

New York. 

Ohio. 


220 
100 


Pennsylvania •••• . 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 


75 
100 
178 


Wisconsin 






161 


825 


107 


436 


1,603 



TABLE NO. XVII. 

ACTUAL CROPS PER ACRE ON THE ATERAGE IN THE SLATE 

STATES — 1860, 



States. 


Wheat, 
bushels. 


Oats. 

bushels. 

12 
18 
20 

18 
18 

21 
12 
26 
10 
12 
19 

13 


Rye, 

bubhels. 


Ind. Corn, 
bushels. 


Irish Pota- 
toes, bush. 


Alabama 


5 

11 

15 

5 

8 

18 
9 

11 
7 
8 
7 

16 

7 


7 
11 

18 

15 

7 

5 

1 


16 
22 
20 

16 
24 
16 
23 
18 
84 
17 
11 
21 
20 
18 


60 


Arkansas. 




Delaware 




Florida 


176 


Georgia 


125 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


130 
76 


Mississippi 

MissouH 


105 
110 


North Carolina.... 
South Carolina.. .. 

Tennessee 

Texas.; • 

Virginia..... .... 


65 

70 

120 

250 

75 




121 


199 


; 68 


276 


1,860 
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RECAFinrT ATION OF ACT0AL CROPS FEB ACRE ON THE 

AVERAGE — 1850. 



FREE STATES. 

Wheat 12 bushels per acre. 

Oats 27 " " 

Eye 18 " 

Indian Corn 31 " 
Irish Potatoes 125 « 



tt 

u 



SLAVE STATES. 



Wheat 9 bushels per acre. 

Oats 17 

Rye 11 

Indian Corn. 20 
Irish Potatoes 113 ** 



it 



tt 



tt 



tt 



What an obvious contrast between the Tdgor of Liberty 
and the impotence of Slavery! What an unanswerable 
argument in favor of free labor! Add up the two columns 
of figures above, and what is the result ? Two hundred 
and thirteen bushels as the products of five acres in the 
North, and only one hundred and seventy bushels as the 
products of five acres in the South. Look at each item 
separately, and you will find that the average crop per 
acre of every article enumerated is greater in the free 
States than it is in the slave States. Examine the table 
at large, and you will perceive that while Massachusetts 
produces sixteen bushels of wheat to the acre, Virginia 
produces only seven ; that Pennsylvania produces fifteen 
and Georgia only five : that while Iowa produces thirty- 
six bushels of oats to the acre, Mississippi produces only 
twelve ; that Rhode Island produces thirty, and North Ca» 
rolina oi^ly ten : that while Ohio produces twenty-five 
bushels of rye to the acre, Kentucky produces only eleven; 
that Vermont produces twenty, and Tennessee only seven: 
that while Connecticut produces forty bushels of Indian 
com to the acre, Texas produces only twenty ; that New 
Jersey produces thirty-three, and South Carolina only 
eleven : that while New Hampshire produces two hundred 
and twenty bushels of Irish potatoes to the acre, Maryland 
produces only seventy-five ; that Michigan produces one 
hundred and forty, and Alabama only sixty. Now for 
other beauties of slavery in another table. 
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tabIjK no. XVIII. 



California 

ConiiecticDl 

Illinois 

iDdiana. .... .... 

Maine. 

Hiusachtiaelts. ., 

Michigan 

New fiunpsliire., 

New Jersey 

Now York 

Pennaylvoola..., 
Rbode Island. , . 

Vermont 

Wiscouain 



8,008,7! 
8,871,91 
10,079,2! 



» 1HB tEMM btAia 

ViL ^'aSdhI* OidiViil. otTunH, 

«1 07.173 
2,202,2S6 
4,972,286 
6,E67,036 
821,184 
1,846,778 
2,500,924 



8,327 
1,522,873 
2,038,552 

7i439i243 . 
8,210,848 

fi67,486 
1,861,336 

»20,178 



124,063,014 
576,031,568 
871,509,188 
422,598,610 



8286,376,541 866,990,237 82,233,068 619 
TABLK NO. XIX. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

EentDcky. . . . 
Iionisiana. .. 

Maryland 

Hissitisippi. . . 

MlssoDii _ . 

Norlh Carolina... 
Son lit Carolini 



25,728,416 
29,861,436 
11,152,276 
7,907,634 
19,403,662 
19,887.580 
17,717,647 
15,060,016 
2i),9T8,nie 
10,412,927 
3!,65H.ao3 . 



1,163,313 
873,665 

614,685 
6,S39,7f 
6,462,51 
1,468,990 
1,954,80" 
3,636,682 
8,367,106 
5,767 ,8f " 
8,502,637 
8,401,766 I 
1,116,137 I 
7,602,986 ' 



869,448,887 
16,866,541 
10,890,810 
6,981,904 

101,617,696 

160,190,290 
87,301,336 
89,641,988 
60,601,561 
67,207,008 
71,823,298 
86,568,038 

103,211,422 
18,701,712 

223,423,315 



£51,388,377 S1.183,W6,274 
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RBCAniULATION' — ^FREB STATES. 

Value of Uve Stock S286,876,64Pl 

Valae of Animals slaughtered, 66,990,237 

Value of Fanns, Farming-ImplemeDts and Machinery, 2,233,058,619 

$^76,425,897 

RECAPITULATION — ^SLAVE STATES. 

Value of Live Stock $253,728,687 

Value of Animals slaughtered 54,388,877 

Value of Farms, Farming Implements and Machinery, 1,188,995,274 

$l,492,167,38a 

DIFFERENCE IN VALUE — FARMS AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

FreeStates, $2,676,426,897 

Slave States 1,492,107,888 

Balance in fkvor of the Free States $1,084,318,059 

By adding to this last balance in favor of the free States 
the differences in value which we found in their favor in 
our account of the bushel-and-pound-measure products, we 
shall have a very correct idea of the extent to which the 
undivided agricultural interests of the free States prepon- 
derate over those of the slave States. Let us add the dif- 
ferences together, and see what will be the result. 

BALANCES — ALL IN FAVOR OP THE NORTH. 

Difference in the value of bushel-measure products.. $44,782,636 
Difference in the value of pound-measure products.. 59,199,108 
Dififerencein the value of farms and domestic animals 1,084,318,059 

Total.. Sl,^88,299,803 

Vo figures of rhetoric can add emphasis or significance 
to these figures of arithnetia They demonstrate conclu- 
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.i^iively the great mpral triumph of Liberty over Slavery, 
'%hey show unequivocally, in spite of all the blarney and 

. boasting of slave-driving politicians, that the entire value 
^«aQ tbe a,^cultural interests of the free States is very 
nearly twice as great as the entire value of all the agricul* 
tural interests of the slave States — ^the value of those in- 
,. terests in the former being twenty-five hundred million of 
dollars, that of those in the latter only fourteen hundred 
million, leaving a balance in favor of the &ee States of 
imt InlUon one hundred amd dghty^ght million two hundred and 
wneh^ne thousand eight hvmdred a/nd three dollars ! That is 
what we call a full, fair and complete vindication of Free 
Labor. Would we not be correct in calling it a total 
eclipse of the Black Orb ? Can it be possible that the 
slavocracy will ever have the hardihood to open their 
mouths again on the subject of terra-culture in the South ? 
Dare they ever think of cotton again ? Ought they not, 
as a befitting confession of their crimes and misdemeanors, 
and as a reasonable expiation for the countless evils which 
they have inflicted on society, to clothe themselves in 
sackcloth, and, after a suitable season of contrition and 
severe penance, follow the example of one Judas Iscariot, 
and go and hang themselves ? 

It will be observed that we have omitted the Territories 
and the District of Columbia in all the preceding tables. 
We did this purposely. Our object was to draw an equi- 
table comflarison between the value of free and slave labor 
in the thirty-one sovereign States, where the two systems, 
comparatively unaffected by the wrangling of politicians, 
and, as a matter of course, fred from the interference of 
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the general government, have had the fulle?bt opportunitien 
to exert their influence, to exhibit their virtues, and to 
commend themselves to the sober judgments of enlightened 
and discriminating minds. Had we counted the Territories 
on the side of the North, and the District of Columbia on 
the side of the South, the result would have been still 
greater in behalf of free labor. Though " the sum of all 
villanies" has but a mere nominal existence in Delaware 
and Maryland, we have invariably counted those States on 
the side of the South ; and the consequence is, that, in 
many particulars, the hopeless fortunes of slavery have 
been propped up and sustained by an imposing array of 
figures which of right ought to be regarded as the property 
of freedom. But we like to be generous to an unfortunate 
foe, and would utterly disdain the use of any unfair means 
of attack or defence. 

We shall take no undue advantage of slavery. It shall 
have a fair trial, and be judged according to its deserts. 
Already has it been weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting ; it has been measured in the half-bushel, and 
found wanting ; it has been apprized in the field, and found 
wanting. Whatever redeeming traits or qualities it may 
possess, if any, shall be brought to light by subjecting it 
to other tests. 

It was our desire and intention to furnish a correct table 
of the gallon-measure products of the several States of the 
Union ; but we have not been successful in our attempt to 
procure the necessary statistics. Enough is known, how- 
ever, to satisfy us that the value of the milk, wine, ardent 
spirits, malt liquors, fluids, oils, and molasses, anpually 
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produced and sold in the free States, is at east fifty mil- 
lions of dollars greater than the value of the same articles 
annually produced and sold in the slave States. Of sweet 
milk alone, it is estimated that the monthly sales in three 
Northern cities, New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
amount to a larger sum than the marketable value of all 
the rosin, tar, pitch, and turpentine, annually produced in 
the Southern States. 

Our efforts to obtain reliable information respecting 
another very important branch of profitable industry, the 
lumber business, have also proved unavailing ; and we are 
left to conjecture as to the amount of revenue annually 
derived from it in the two grand divisions of our coxmtry. 
The person whose curiosity prompts him to take an 
account of the immense piles of Northern lumber now lying 
on the wharves and houseless lots in Baltimore, Bichmond| 
and other slaveholding cities, will not, we imagine, form 
a very flattering opinion of the products of Southern for 
ests. Let it be remembered that nearly all the clippers, 
^ iteamers, and small craft, are built at the North ; that ^ 
large cargoes of Eastern lumber are exported to foreign it- 
countries ; that nine-tenths of the wooden-ware used in the 
Southern States is manufactured in New England ; that, 
in outrageous disregard of the natural rights and claims 
of Southern mechanics, the markets of the South are for* 
ever filled with Northern furniture, vehicles, ax helves, 
walking canes, yard-sticks, clothes-pins and pen-holders 
that the extraordinary number of factories, sieam-engines, 
forges and machine-she ps in the free States, require an 
extraordinary quantity of cord-wood ; that a large majori^-^ 
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of the magnificent edifices and other structares, Dotb 
private and public, in which timber, in its various forms, 
is extensively used, are to be found in the free States — 
we say, let all these things be remembered, and the truth 
will at once flash across the mind that the forests of the 
North are a source of far greater income than those of the 
South. The difference is simply this : At the North every- 
thing is turned to advantage. When a tree is cut down, 
the main body is sold or used for lumber, railing or paling, 
the stump for matches and shoepegs, the knees for ship- 
building, and the branches for fuel. At the South every- 
thing is either neglected or mismanaged. Whole forests 
are fellad by the ruthless hand of slavery, the trees are 
cut into logB, rolled into heaps, covered with the limbs 
and brush, and then burned on the identical soil that gave 
them birth. The land itself next falls a prey to the fell 
destroyer, and that which was once a beautiful, fertile and 
luxuriant woodland, is soon despoiled of all its treasures, 
and converted into an eye-offending desert. 

Were we to go beneath the soil and collect all the min- 
eral and lapidarious wealth of the free States, we should 
find it so much greater than the corresponding wealth of 
the slave States, that no ordinary combination cf figures 
would suffice to express the difference. To say nothing 
of the gold and quicksilver of California, the iro-* and coal 
of Pennsylvania, the copper of Michigan, the lead of Illi- 
nois, or the salt of New-York, tht marhU and free-stoite quar- 
rie.? of New England are^ incredible as it map seem to those unao 
quainted with the facts ^ far more important ^o^i.rces of ^evemui 
than all the 5ubterra'>'€an deposits in the slave States. From the 
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most reliable statictics within our reach, we are led to the 
inference that the total value of all the precious metals, 
rocks, minerals, and medicinal waters, annually extracted 
from the bowels of the free States, is not less than eighty- 
five million of dollars ; the whole value of the same sub- 
stances annually brought up from beneath the surface of 
ihe slave States does not exceed twelve millions. In this 
respect to what is our poverty ascribable ? To the same 
cause that has impoverished and dishonored us in all other 
respects — the thriftless and degrading institution of 
slavery. 

Nature has been kind to us in all things. The strata 
and substrata of the South are profusely enriched with 
gold and silver, and precious stones, and from the natural 
orifices and aqueducts in Virgina and North Carolina, flow 
the purest healing waters in the world. But of what avail 
is all this latent wealth ? Of what avail will it ever be, 
so long as slavery is permitted to play the dog in the 
manger ? To these queries there can be but one reply. 
Slavery must be suppressed ; the South, so great and so 
glorious by nature, must be reclaimed from her infamy 
and degradation ; our cities, fields and forests, must be 
kept intact from the unsparing monstei ; the various 
and ample resources of our vast domain, subterrai eous as 
well as superficial, must be developed, and made to con- 
tribute to our pleasures and to the necessities of the 
world. 

A very significant chapter, and one particularly perti- 
nent to many of the preceding pages, might be vmtten 
on the Decline of Agriculture in the Slave States ; but as 
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the press of other subjects admonishes us to be concise 
upon this point, we shall present only a few of the mora 
striking instances. In the first place, let us compare the 
crops of wheat and rye in Kentucky, in 1860, with the 
corresponding crops in the same State in 1840 — after 
which, we will apply a similar rule of comparison to two 
or three other slaveholding states. 

KENTUCKY. 

Wbeaty bus. Bye, bos. 

Crop of 1840 4,803,152 1,321,873 

" « 1850 , 2,142,822 416,078 

Decrease 2,660,330 bus. Decrease 906,300 boa. 

TENNESSEE. 

Wheat) buB. Tobaoeo, lbs. 

8rop of 1840 4,569,692 29,550,432 

'« " 1850 1,619,886 20,148,932 

Decrease 2,950,306 bus. Decrease 9,401,500 lbs. 

VIRGINIA. 

Rye, bna. Tobacco, Ibn 

Crop of 1840 1,482,799 75,347,106 

" "1850 458,930 56,803,227 

Decrease 1,023,869 bus. Decrease 18,543,879 lbs. 

ALABAMA. 

Wheat, bus. Rye,bu». 

Crop of 1840 838,052 51,000 

" •' 1850 294,044 17,261 

Decrease 544,008 bus. Decrease 33,739 bin 

The story of these figures is too intelligible to require 
words of explanation ; we shall, therefore, drop this part 
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of our subject, and proceed to compile a couple of tables 
that will exhibit on a single page the wealth, revenue and 
expenditure, of the several states of the confederacy. Let 
it be distinctly understood, however, that, in the compila- 
tion of these tables, three million two hundred and four 
thousand three hundred and thirteen negroes are valued 
as personal property, and credited to the Southern States 
as if they were so many horses and asses, or bridles and 
blankets — and that no monetary valuation whatever is 
placed on any creature, of any age, colcr, sex or condi- 
tion, that bears the upright forni of man in the free Statefi. 



TABLE NO. XX. 



r mx rsBE »Aiu— 



Bmu* 


Eml and PcrtODid 
pruperiy. 


E=™»». 


Eipendltnro. 


CalifbrnU 


$22,161,872 


8366,826 






1S6,707,9B0 


150,189 


137.326 


niinoii 


l&(l,2G5,00a 


738,030 


192,940 


Indians 


202,650,26* 


1,283,064 


1,061,606 


Iowa 


23,7U,fl38 


139,681 


131,831 


Maine 


122,777,571 


744,878 


624,101 


UaitBochnsetts... . 


673,3-12.2811 


698,170 


674,622 


Micliisan 


59,787,266 


648.326 


431,918 


New Harapslilrc. 


103,55a,S35 


141,686 


149,890 


Hew Jeraey 


163,161,019 


139,1GC 


180,614 


New York 


l,060,30B,2ie 


2,6BB,310 


2,620,932 


Ohio 


604,726,120 


3,016,403 


2,738,000 




72e,l«,0O8 


7,716,562 


6,870,480 


Bhoda Island 


80,608,734 


124,944 




Vwmont 


92,206,040 


186,830 


183,068 


WlBOoniln. 


42,05G,596 


136,156 


136,098 




Sl,l'l2,172.la3 


SI 8.726,211 


917,070,733 



TABLE NO. 



WEALTH, KBVENDE A 



XXI. 

van SLAVE STATE? — 




, S2.9;;6,090.73: 
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Entire Wealth of the Free States,. S4, 02,172,108 

Entire Wealth of the Slave States, including Slaves, 2,036,090,737 

Balance in favor of the Free States, $1,166,081,871 

What a towering momiment to the beauty aud glory ol 
Free Labor I What irrefragable evidence of the nnequaled 
efficacy and grandeur of free institutions t These figures 
are, indeed, too full of meaning to be passed by without 
comment. The two tables from which they are borrowed 
are at least a yolume within themselves ; and, after all the 
pains we have taken to compile them, we shall, perhaps, 
feel somewhat disappointed if the reader fails to avail him 
self of the important information they impart 

Human life, in all ages, has been made up of a series of 
adventures and experiments, and even at this stage of the 
world's existence, we are almost as destitute of a perfecl 
rule of action, secular or religious, as were the erratic co- 
temporaries of Noah. It is true, however, that we have 
made some progress in the right direction ; and as it seema 
to be the tendency of the world to correct itself, we may 
suppose that future generations will be enabled, by intui- 
tion, to discriminate between the true and the false, the 
good and the bad, and that with the development of this fac- 
ulty of the mind, error and discord will begin to wane, and 
finally cease to exist. Of all the experiments that have 
been tried by the people in America, slavery has proved 
the most fatal ; and the sooner it is abolished the better it 
will be for us, for posterity, and for the world. One ol 
tho evils resulting from it, and that not the least, is ap- 
parent in the figures above. Indeedy the unprofitableness of >^ 

4* ^-"^ 
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slavery is a monstrous evil, when considered in all its 
bearings ; it makes us poor ; poverty makes us ignorant ; 
ignorance makes us wretched ; wretchedness makes ua 
wicked, and wickedness leads to the devil I 

"Ignorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.*' 

Facts truly astounding are disclosed in the two last 
tables, and we could heartily wish that every intelligent 
Am^ican would commit them to memory. The total 
value of all the real and personal property of the free 
States, with an area of only 612,597 square miles, is one 
billion one hundred and sixty-six million eighty-one thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-one dollars greater than 
the total value of all the real and personal property, in- 
cluding the price of 3,204,313 negroes, of the slave States, 
which have an area of 851,508 square miles I But extra- 
ordinary as this difference is in favor of the North, it is 
much less than the true amount. On the authority of South' 
rans themselves^ it is demonstrable beyond the possibility of refir 
tati/n that the intrinsic value of all the property in the free States 
is more than three times greater than the intrinsic value of all the 
property in the slave States, 

James Madison, a Southern man, fourth President of the 
United States, a most correct thinker, and one of tho 
greatest statesmen the country has produced, " thought it 
wrong to admit the idea that there could be property in 
man,** and we indorse, to the fullest extent, this opinion of 
tl^e profound editor of the Federalist, We shall not recog- 
nize pi-operty in man ; the slaves of the South are not 
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worth a groat in any civilized community ; no man cf gen- 
uine decency and refinement would hold them as property 
on any terms ; in the eyes of all enlightened nations and 
individuals, they are men, not merchandize. Southern 
pro-slavery politicians, some of whom have not hesitated 
to buy and sell their own sons and daughters, boast that 
the slaves of the South are worth sixteen hundred million 
of dollars, and we have seen the amount estimated as high 
as two thousand million. Mr. De Bow, the Southern 8i> 
perintendent of the seventh census, informs us that the 
value of all the property in the slave States, real and per- 
sonal, including slaves, was, in 1850, only $2,936,090,737; 
while, according to the same authority, the value of all 
the real and personal property in the free States, genuine 
property, property that is everywhere recognized as pro- 
perty, was, at the same time, $4,102,112,108. Now all 
we have to do in order to ascertain the real value of all 
the property of the South, independent of negroes, whose 
value, if valuable at all, is of a local and precarious char- 
acter, is to subtract from the sum total of Mr. De Bow's 
leturn of the entire wealth of the slave States the estima- 
ted value of the slaves themselves ; and then, by deduct- 
ing the difference from the intrinsic value of all the pro- 
perty in the free States, we shall have the exact amount 
of the overplus of wealth in the glorious land of free soil, 
free labor, free speech, free presses, and fre^ schools. 
And now to the task. 

Entire Wealth of the Slave States, including Slaves $2,9^,090,737 
estimated Value of the Slaves, 1,600,000,000 

Tme Wealth of the Slave States, $1,336,090,737 



'■^ 



■■%' 
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Tme Wealth of the Free States, $4,102,172,108 

True Wealth of the Slave States, 1,336,090,737 

, Balance in favor of the Free States, $2,766,081,371 

There, friends of the South and of the North, you have 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Liberty and slavery 
arc before you ; choose which you will have ; as for us, in 
. * the memorable language of the immortal Henry, we say, 
" give us liberty, or give us death T' In the great struggle 
for wealth that has been going on between the two rival 
systems of free and slave labor, the balance above exhibits 
the net profits of the former. The struggle on the one side 
has been calm, laudable, and eminently successful ; on the 
other, it has been attended by tumult, unutterable cruelties 
and disgraceful failure. We have given the slave drivers 
every conceivable opportunity to vindicate their domestic 
policy, but for them to do it is a moral impossibility. 

Less than three-quarters of a century ago— say in 1789, 
for that was about the average time of the abolition of 
slavery in the Northern States — the South, with advan- 
tages in soil, climate, rivers, harbors, minerals, forests, 
and, indeed, almost every other natural resource, began an 
even race with the North in all the important pursuits of 
life ; and now, in the brief space of scarce three score 
years and ten, we find her completely distanced, enervated, 
dejected and dishonored. Slave-drivers are the sole authors 
of her disgrace ; as they have sown so let them reap. 

As we have seen above, a careful and correct inventory 
of all the real and personal property in the two grand divi- 
sions of the country, discloses the astounding fact that, in 
1850 the free States were worth precisely ttoc thousemd 
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mxtn hundred and sixtif-six million eighty-one thousoA^d ilree Aun- 
dred and seventy-one dollars more than the slave States I 
T\s cnty-seven -hnndred and sixty-six million of dollars 1 — 
Think of it ! What a vast and desirable sum, and how 
much better off the South would be with it than without 
it I Such is the enormous amount out of whidi slavery 
Las defrauded us during the space of sixty-one years— 
from 1T89 to 1860 — ^being an average of about forty-five 
million three hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. 
During the last twenty-five or thirty years, however, our 
annual losses have been far greater than they were form- 
erly. There has been a gradual increase every year, and 
now the ratio of increase is almost incredible. No patri- 
otic Southerner can become conversant with the facts 
without experiencing a feeling of alarm and indignation. 
Until the North abolished slavery, she had no advantage 
of us whatever ; the South was more than her equal in 
every respect. But no sooner had she got rid of that 
hampering and pernicious institution than she began to 
absorb our wealth, and now it is confidently believed that 
the merchants and negro-driving pleasure-severs of the 
South annually pour one hundred and twenty million of 
dollars into her coffers ! Taking into account, then, the 
probable amount of money that has been drawn from the 
South and invested in the North within the last six years, 
and adding it to the grand balance above — ^the net profits 
of the North up to 1850 — ^it may be safely assumed that, 
in the present year of grace, 185T, the fret States are worth 
§i least thirtyfowr hwndred million of dtiUars more than the slave 
States ! Lot him w^a dares, gainsay these remarks and 
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calculations ; no truthful tongue will deny them i to hon- 
orable pen can controvert them. 

One more word now as to the valuation of negroes. 
Were our natuie so degraded, or our conscience so elastic 
as to permit us to set a price upon men, as we would set 
a price upon cattle and com, we should be content to abide 
by the appraisement of the slaves of the South, and would 
then enter into a calculation to ascertain the value of for> 
eigners to the North. Not long since, it was declared in 
the South that " one free laborer is equal to five slaves," 
and as there are two million five hundred thousand Euro- 
peans in the free States, all of whom are free laborers, wo 
might bring Southern authority to back us in estimating 
their value at sixty-two hundred million of dollars — a hand 
some sum wherewithal to offset' the account of sixteen kwnr 
drcd million of dollars^ brought forward as the value of 
Southern slaves 1 It is obvious, therefore, that if we wero 
disposed to follow the barbarian example of the traffick- 
ers in human flesh, we could prove the North vastly 
richer than the South in bone and sinew — to say nothing 
of mind and morals, which shall receive our attention 
hereafter. The North has just as good a right to appraise 
the Irish immigrant, as the South has to set a price on 
the African slave. But as it would be wrong to do either, 
we shall do neither. It is not our business to think of 
man as a merchantable commodity ; and we will not, even 
by implication, admit "the wild and guilty fantasy," 
that the condition of chattelhood may rightfully attach to 
sentient and immortal beings. 

In this connection, we would direct the special atten- 
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tioii of the reader to the following eloquent passage, ex- 
hibiting the philosophy of free and slave labor, from the 
facile pen of the editor of the North America/n and United 
States Ga^seUe : 

" In the very nature of things, the freeman must pro- 
duce more than the slave. There is no conclusion of 
science more certain. Under a system which gives to a 
laboring man the fruit of his toil, there is every motive to 
render him diligent and assiduous. If he relies on being 
employed by others, his wages rise with his reputation for 
industry, skill, and faithfulness. And as owner of the 
soil, there is every assurance that he will do what he can 
to cultivate it to the best advantage, and develope its la- 
tent wealth. Self-interest will call forth what powers of 
intellect and of invention he has to aid him in his work, 
and employ his physical strength to the greatest possible 
advantage. Free labor receives an immediate reward, 
which cheers and invigorates it ; and above all, it has 
that chief spring of exertion, hope, whose bow always 
spans the heaven before it. It has an inviolate hearth ; 
it has a home. But it looks forward to a still better con- 
dition, to brighter prospects in the future, to which its 
efforts all contribute. The children in such a household 
are chief inducements to nerve the arm of labor, that they 
may be properly cared for, fed, clothed, educated, accom- 
plished, instructed in some useful and honorable calling, 
and provided for when they shall go out upon the world. 
All its sentiments, religious and otherwise, all its afieo* 
tions for parents and kindred, all its tastes are so many 
impelling and stimulating forces. It is disposed to read. 
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to ornament its home, to travel, to enjoy social intercourse, 
and to attain these ends, it rises to higher exertions and 
a stricter economy of time ; it explores every path of em- 
ployment, and is, therefore, in the Lighest degree produc- 
tive. 

" How different is it with slave labor 1 The slave toils 
for another, and not for himself. Whether he does little 
or much, whether his work is well or ill performed, he has 
a subsistence, nothing less, nothing more ; and why should 
he toil beyond necessity? He cannot accumulate any 
property for the decline of his years, or to leave to his 
children when he is departed. Nay, he cannot toil to bet- 
ter the present condition of his children. They belong to 
another, and not to him. He cannot supply his hut with 
comforts, or embellish it with the adornments of taste. 
He does not read. He does not journey for pleasure. In- 
ducements to exertion, he has none. That he may adapt 
himself to his condition, and enjoy the present hour, he 
deadens those aspirations that must always be baffled in 
his case, and sinks down into ease and sensuality. His 
mind is unlighted and untutored ; dark with ignorance. 
Among those who value him most, he is proverbially in- 
dolent, thievish, and neglectful of his master's interests. 
It is common for even the advocates of slavery to declare 
that one freeman is worth half a dozen slaves. With every 
cord to exertion thus sundered, the mind benighted, the 
man nearly lost in the animal, it requires no deep philoso- 
phy to see why labor cannot be near as productive as it 
would be were these conditions all reversed. Though 
ever so well directed by the superior skill, and urged for 
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ward by the strong arm of the master, slave lalor is 
necessarily a blight to the soil — sterility follows in its 
steps, and not afar off. 

" What a difference, plain and heaven-wide, between the 
outward and interior life of a slave and of a free commu- 
nity, resulting directly and palpably from this difference 
in its labor. The cottage-home, amid trees and shrubbery, 
its apartments well adorned and furnished, books on its 
shelves, and the passing literature of the day scattered 
around ; the few, perhaps, but well-tilled acres, belonging 
to the man who tills them ; the happy children with sunny 
prospects ; the frequent school ; the church arrayed with 
beauty ; the thriving, handsome village ; the flourishing 
cities and prosperous marts of trade ; the busy factories ; 
railroads, traffic, travel — where free labor tills the ground, 
how beautiful it all is in contrast to the forlorn and dreary 
aspect of a country tilled by slaves. The villages of such 
a country are mainly groups of miserable huts. Its com- 
paratively few churches are too often dilapidated and un- 
sightly. The common school-house, the poor man's col- 
lege, is hardly known, showing how little interc,st is felt 
in the chief treasures of the State, the immortal minds of 
the multitude who are not born to wealth. The signs of 
premature old age are visibly impressed upon everything 
that meets the eye. The fields present a dread monotony. 
Everywhere you see lands that are worn out, barren and 
deserted, in consequence of slave tillage, left fcr morefei> 
tile lands in newer regions, which are also, in their turn, 
to be smitten with sterility and forsaken. The fioe com- 
munity may increase its population almost without limit 
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The capacity of slave countries to sustain a population is 
soon at an end, and then it diminishes. In all theelements 
of essential prosperity, in all that elevates man, how strik- 
ing the contrast between the region that is tilled by slave, 
and the region that is tilled by free labor." 

For the purpose of showing what Virginia, once the 
richest, most populous, and most powerful of the States, 
has become under the blight of slavery, we shall now in- 
troduce an extract from one of the speeches delivered by 
Henry A. Wise, during the last gubernatorial campaign 
in that degraded commonwealth. Addressing a Virginia 
audience, in language as graphic as it is truthful, he 
Bays : — 

** Commerce has long ago spread her sails, and sailed 
away from you. You have not, as yet, dug more than 
coal enough to warm yourselves at your own hearths; you 
have set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike blows worthy 
of gods in your own iron-foundries ; you have not yet spun 
more than coarse cotton enough, in the way of manufac- 
ture, to clothe your own slaves. You have no commerce, 
no mining, no manufactures. You have relied alone on 
the single power of agriculture, and such agriculture ! Your 
sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inattention to 
your only source of wealth, has seared the very bosom of 
mother earth. Instead of having to feed cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, you have had to chase the stump-tailed steer 
through the sedge-patches to procure a tough beef-steak. 
The present condition of things has existed too long in 
Virginia The landlord has skinned the tenant, and the 
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tenant has skinned the land, until all have grc im poor 
together.** 

With tears in its eyes, and truth on its lips, for the first 
time after an interval of twenty years, the Richtnond En- 
quirer helps to paint the melancholy picture. In 1852, that 
journal thus bewailed the condition of Virginia : — 

" We have cause to feel deeply for our situation. Phil- 
adelphia herself contains a population far greater than 
the whole free population of Eastern Virginia. The little 
State of Massachusetts has an aggregate wealth exceed- 
ing that of Virginia by more than $126,000,000." 

Just a score of years before these words were penned, the 
same paper, then edited by the elder Ritchie, made a most 
earnest appeal to the intelligence and patriotism of Virgi- 
nia, to adopt an effectual measure for the speedy over- 
throw of the damnable institution of human bondage 
Here is an extract from an article which appeared in its 
editorial column under date of January Tth, 1832 : 

** Something must be done, and it is the part of no 
honest man to deny it — of no free press to affect to con- 
ceal it. When this dark population is growing upon us ; 
when every new census is but gathering its appalling 
numbers upon us ; when, within a period equal to that in 
which this Federal Constitution has been in existence, 
these numbers will increase to more than two millionH 
within Virginia ; when our sister States are closing their 
doors upon our blacks for sale, and when our whites are 
moving westwardly in greater numbers than we like to 
hear of when this, the fairest land on all this continent, 
tov soil, and climate %nd situation, combined, might be- 
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come a sort of garden spot, if it were worked .y the lands 
of white men alone, can we, ought we, to sit quietly down, 
fold our arms, and say to each other, * Well, well ; this 
thing will not come to the worst in our days ; we will 
leave it to our children, and our grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, to take care of themselves, and to brave 
the storm t' Is this to act like wise men ? Means, sure 
but gradual, systematic but discreet, ought to be adopted 
for reducing the mass of evil which is pressing upon the 
South, and will still more press upon her, the longer it is 
put off. We say now, in the utmost sincerity of our hearts, 
that our wisest men cannot give too much of their atten« 
tion to this subject, nor can they give it too soon." 

Better abolition doctrine than this is seldom heard. 
Why did not the Enqurkr continue to preach it ? What 
potent influence hushed its clarion voice, just as it began 
to be lifted in behalf of a liboral policy and an enlightened 
humanity ? Had Mr. Ritchie continued to press the truth 
home to the hearts of the people, as he should have done, 
Virginia, instead of being worth only $392,000,000 in 1850 
— negroes and all — would have been worth at least $800,- 
000,000 in genuine property ; and if the State had eman- 
cipated her slaves at the time of the adoption of the <Jon- 
stitution, the last census would no doubt have reported her 
wealth, and correctly, at a sum exceeding a thousand 
millions of dollars. 

Listen now to the statement of a momentous fact. The 
value of all the property, real and personal, including 
slaves, in seven slave States, Virginia, North Carolina^ 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida and Texas, is less 
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than the real and personal estate, which is nnqaestionable 
property, in the single State of New-York Nay, worse; 
if eight entire slave States, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Maryland, Missouri, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas, and 
the District of Columbia — with all their hordes of human 
merchandize — ^were put up at auction, New-York could 
buy them all, and then have one hundred and thirty-three 
millions of dollars left in her pocket I Such is the amaz- 
ing contrast between freedom and slavery, even in a pe- 
cuniary point of view. When we come to compare the 
North with the South in regard to literature, general in^ 
telligence, inventive genius, moral and religious enterprises, 
the discoveries in medicine, and the progress in the arts 
and sciences, we shall, in every instance, find the con- 
trast equally great on the side of Liberty. 

It gives us no pleasure to say hard things of the Old 
Dominion, the mother of Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 
and other illustrious patriots, who, as we shall prove here- 
after, were genuine abolitionists ; but the policy which she 
has pursued has been so utterly inexcusable, so unjust to 
the non-slaveholding whites, so cruel to the negroes, and 
so disregardful of the rights of humanity at large, that it 
becomes the duty of every one who makes allusion to her 
history, to expose her follies, her crimes, and her poverty, 
and to publish every fact, of whatever nature, tLat would 
be instrumental in determining others to eschew her bad 
example. She has wilfully departed from the faith of the 
founders of this Republic. She has not only turned a deaf 
ear to the counsel of wise men from other States in the 
Union, bat she has, in like manner, ignored the tcac]iingti 
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of the great warriors and statesmen who have spmig from 
her own soil. In a subsequent chapter, we expect to show 
that all, or nearly all, the distinguished Virginians, whose 
bodies have been consigned to the grave, but whose names 
have been given to history, and whose memoirs have a 
place in the hearts of their countrymen, were the friends 
and advocates of universal freedom — ^that they were inflex- 
ibly opposed to the extension of slavery into the Territories, 
devised measures for its restriction, and, with hopeful 
anxiety, looked forward to the time when it should be 
eradicated from the States themselves. With them, the 
rescue of our country from British domination, and the 
establishment of the General Government upon a firm basis, 
were considerations of paramount importance ; they sup- 
posed, and no doubt earnestly desired, that the States, in 
their sovereign capacities, would soon abolish an institu- 
tion which was so palpably in conflict with the principles 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independence. Indeed, it 
would seem that, among the framers of that immortal 
instrument and its equally immortal sequel, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, there was a tacit understanding 
to this eflect ; and the Northern States, true to their 
implied faith, abolished it within a short period after oui 
national independence had been secured. Not so with the 
South. She has pertinaciously refused to perform her duty. 
She has apostatized from the faith of her greatest men, and 
even at this very moment repudiates the sacred principle 
that " all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights," among which " are life, liberty, aDjt. 
the pursuit of ) ippinoss " It is evident, therefore, that 
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tiie firee States are the only members of this confederacy 
that hare established republican forms of goremment 
based upon the theories of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Ilenry, and other eminent statesmen of Virginia. 

The great revolutionary movement which was set on foot 
in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on the 
20th day of May, 17T5, has not yet been terminated, nor 
will it be, imtil every slave in the United States is freed 
from the tyranny of his master. Every victim of the vile 
institution, whether white or black, must be reinvested 
with the sacred rights and privileges of which he has been 
deprived by an inhuman oligarchy. What our noble sires 
of the revolution left unfinished it is our duty to complete. 
They did all that true valor and patriotism could accom> 
plish. Not one iota did they swerve from their plighted 
faith ; the self-sacrificing spirit which they evinced will 
command the applause of every succeeding age. Not in 
vindication of their own personal rights merely, but of tlie 
rights of humanity ; not for their own generation and age 
simply, but for all ages to the end of time, they gave their 
toil, their treasure and their blood, nor deemed them all 
too great a price to pay for the establishment of so com- 
prehensive and beneficent a principle. Let their posterity 
emulate their courage, their disinterestedness, and their 
zeal, and especially remember that it is the duty of every 
existing generation so to provide for its individual inter* 
ests, as to confer superior advantages on that which is to 
follow. To this principle the North has adhfjred with tlie 
s^ictest fidelity. How has it been with the South ? Has 
ehe imtated the praiseworthy example of our illustrious 
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ancestors ? No I She has treated it with the utmost 
contempt ; she has been extremely selfish — ^so selfish, 
indeed, that she has robbed posterity of its natural rights. 
From the period of the formation of the government down 
to the present moment, her policy has been downright sui- 
cidal, and, as a matter of course, wholly indefensible. She 
has hugged a viper to her breast ; her whole system has 
been paralyzed, her conscience is seared, and she is 
becoming callous to every principle of justice and magna- 
nimity. Except among the non-slaveholders, who, besides 
oeing kept in the grossest ignorance, are under the 
restraint of all manner of iniquitous laws, patriotism has 
ceased to exist within her borders. And here we desire 
to be distinctly imdcrstood, for we shall have occasion to 
refer to this matter again. We repeat, therefore, the sub- 
stance of our averment, that, at this day, there is not a 
grain of patriotism in the South, except among the non- 
slaveholders. Subsequent pages shall testify to the truth 
of this assertion. Here and there, it is true, a slaveholder, 
disgusted with the institution, becomes ashamed of him- 
self, emancipates his negroes, and enters upon the walks 
of honorable life ; but these cases are exceedingly rare, and 
do not, in any manner, disprove the general correctness of 
our remark All persons who do voluntarily manumit 
their slaves, as mentioned above, are undeniably actuated 
by principles of pure patriotism, justice and humanity ; 
and so believing, we delight to do them honor. 

Once more to the Old Dominion. At her door we lay 
tJie bulk of the evils of slavery. The first African sold in 
America was sold on James Kiver, in that State, on the 
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lOtL of A igust, 1620 ; and although the institution was 
fadteaed upon her and the other colonies by the mothei 
country, she was Hie first to perceive its blighting and 
degrading influences, her wise men were the first to de- 
nounce it, and, after the British power was oyerthrown at 
York Town, she should have been the first to abolish it. 
FiftyHseven years ago she was the Empire State ; now, 
with half a dozen other slaveholding states thrown into 
the scale with her, she is far inferior to New-York, which, 
at the time Comwallis surrendered his sword to Washing- 
ton, was less than half her equal. Had she obeyed the 
counsels of the good, the great and the wise men of our 
aation — especially of her own incomparable sons, the ex- 
t,endible element of slavery would have been promptly 
arrested, and the virgin soil of nine Southern States, Keur 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, would have been 
saved from its horrid pollutions. Confined to the original 
states in which it existed, the institution would soon have 
been disposed of by legislative enactments, and long be- 
fore the present day, by a gradual process that could have 
iihocked no interest and alarmed no prejudice, we should 
have rid ourselves not only of African slavery, which is 
an abomination and a curse, but also of the negroes them- 
selves, who, in our judgment, whether viewed in relation 
t-o their actual characteristics and condition, or through 
the strong antipathies of the whites, are, to say the least, 
an undesirable population. 

This, then, is the ground of our expostulation with Vip- 
giiiia: that, in stubborn disregard of the advice and 
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friendly warnings of Washington, Jefibrsan, Madison, 
Henry, and a host of other distinguished patriots who 
sprang from her soil — patriots whose voices shall be 
heard before we finish our task — and in utter violation 
of every principle of justice and humanity, skt still persisti 
in fostering an institution which is so manifestly detri* 
mental to her vital interests. Every Virginian, whether 
living or dead, whose name is an honor to his country, has 
placed on record his abhorrence of slavery, and in doing 
so, has borne testimony to the blight and degradation that 
everywhere follow in its course. One of the best aboli- 
tion speeches we have ever read was delivered in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, January 20th, 1882, by Charles 
James Faulkner, who still lives, and who has, we under* 
stand, generously emancipated several of his slaves, and 
sent them to Liberia. Here follows an extract from his 
speech ; let Southern politicians read it attentively, and 
imbibe a moiety of the spirit of patriotism which it 
breathes : — 

" Sir, I am gratified to perceive that no gentleman has 
yet risen in this Hall, the avowed advocate of slavery. 
The da/g has gone by when such a voice cotUd be listened to with 
patiencij or even with forbearanot. I even regret. Sir, that 
we should find those amongst us who enter the lists of 
discussion as its apologists^ except alone upon the ground 
of uncontrollable necessity. And yet, who could have 
listened to the very eloquent remarks of the gentleman 
from Brunswick, without being forced to conclude that he 
at least considered slavery, however not to be defended ujwk 
prineiple, yet as being divested of much of its enormity, as 
you approa zh it in practice. 
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" Sir, if there be one who concurs with I'uat gei^tleman 
in the harmless character of this institution, let me re- 
qne^t him to compare the condition of the slaveholding 
portion of this commonwealth — barren, desolate, amd seared 
as it were by the avenging hand of Heaven — ^with the descrip- 
tions which we have of this country from those who first 
broke its virgin soil. To what is this change ascribable ? 
Alone to the withering and blastirtg effects of davery, K this 
does not satisfy him, let me request him to extend his 
travels to the Northern Statts of this Union, and beg him 
to contrast the happiness and contentment which prevail 
throughout that country, the busy and cheerful sound of 
industry, the rapid and swelling growth of their popula- 
tion, their means and institutions of education, their skill 
and proficiency in the useful arts, their enterprise and 
public spirit, the monuments of their commercial and man- 
ufacturing industiy ; and, above all, their devoted at- 
tachment to the government from which they derive their 
protection, vjith the derision, discontent, indolence, and poverty 
of the Southern cowntry. To what. Sir, is all this ascrib- 
able ? To thai vice in the organization of society, by which one- 
half of its inhabitants are arroAfed in interest and feeling against 
the other half — ^to that unfortunate state of society in which 
freemen regard labor as disgraceful, and slaves shrink 
from it as a burden tyrannically imposed upon them — to 
that condition of things in which half a million of your 
population can fi-el no sympathy with the society in the 
prosperity of which they are forbidden to participate, and 
no attachment to a government at whose hands they re* 
Ccive nothing but injustice. 
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"Ifthis hhould not be sufficient, and the curious aikd 
incredulous inquirer should suggest that the contrast 
which has been adverted to, and which is so manifest, 
might be traced to a difference of climate, or other causes 
distinct from slavery itself, permit me to refer him to the 
two States of Kentucky and Ohio. No difference of soil, 
■ no diversity of climate, no diversity in the original set- 
tlement of those two States, can account for the remark- 
able disproportion in their natural advancement. Sepa- 
rated by a river alone, they seem to ha/vt been purposely amd 
providentially designed to exhibit in their future histories the dif- 
fermut which necessarily results from a cowniry free from^ amd a 
cowntry afflicted withy the curse of slavery, 

" Vain and idle is every effort to strangle this inquiry. 
As well might you attempt to chain the ocean, or stay the 
avenging thunderbolts of Heaven, as to drive the people 
from any inquiry which may result in their better condi- 
tion. This is too deep, too engrossing a subject of consid- 
eration. It addresses itself too strongly to our interests, 
to our passions, and to our feelings. I shall advocate no 
scheme that does not respect the right of property, so far 
as it is entitled to be respected, with a just regard to the safety 
and resources of the State. I would approach the subject 
as one of great magnitude and delicacy, as one whose va 
ried and momentous consequences demand the calmest and 
most deliberate investigation. But still. Sir, I would ap- 
proach it — aye, delicate as it may be, encompassed as it 
may be with difficulties and hazards, I would still approach 
it. Tlie people demand it. Their security requires it. 
In the language of the wise and prophetic Jefferson, * You 
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nimsL approach it^^yori must bear it — ^you must adopt 
some plan of emancipaticm, or worse will follow.' " 

Mr Curtis, in a 8pee(}h.*tn the Virginia Legislature in 
1832, said : •'>'•'.'.•. 

" There is a malaria in the i^j^iK)sphere of these regions, 
which the new comer shuns, as'^^ejng deleterious to his 
views and habits. See the wide-sprfeading ruin which the 
avarice of our ancestral government hash produced in the 
South, as witnessed in a sparse population of freemen. 

<« V M 

deserted habitations, and fields without 6ul(^re 1 Strange 
to tell, even the wolf, driven back long siiVQO'by the ap- 
proach of man, now returns, after the lapse ef.'af hundred 
years, to howl over the desolations of slavery."',-/-- , 

Mr. Moore, also a member of the Legislature of Vjrglhia, 
in speaking of the evils of slavery, said : 

" The first I shall mention is the irresistible tendency 
which it has to undermine and destroy everything like vii> 
tue and morality in the community. If we look back 
through the long course of time which has elapsed since 
the creation to the present moment, we shall scarcely be 
able to point out a people whose situation was not, in 
many respects, preferable to our own, and that of the other 
States, in which negro slavery exists. 

" In that part of the State below tide-water, the whole 
face of the country wears an appearance of almost uttei 
desolation, distressing to the beholder. The very spot 
on which our ancestors landed, a little more than two 
hundred years ago, appears to be on the eve of again Iwv 
coming the haunt of vnld beasts.** 
Mr. Rives, of Campbell county said : 
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** Ob the multiplied and desolaljn^ •^vils of slaverjy he 
was not disposed to say much. *^u 3^he* curse and deteriora- 
ting consequence were with^ &e observation and expe* 
rience of the members of tiie. llouse and the people of Vir- 
ginia, and it did not seejA^to him that there could be two 
opinions about if '.V*/' 

Mr. Powell said ::'''-/ 

" I can scarcel;j)ersuade myself that there is a solitary 
gentleman in ,^s Jftouse who will not readily admit that 
slavery is a]f«^l) and that its removal, if practicable, is 
a consunmiatfon most devoutly to be wished. I have not 
heard, .noy-Sb I expect to hear, a voice raised in this Hall 
to th^'ifldntrary." 

In*the language of another, "we might multiply ex- 
tracts almost indefinitely from Virginia authorities — tes- 
tifying to the blight and degradation that have overtaken 
the Old Dominion, in every department of her afiairs. 
Her commerce gone, her agriculture decaying, her land 
falling in value, her mining and manufactures nothing, 
her schools dying out, — she presents, according to the 
testimony of her own sons, the saddest of all pictures — 
that of a sinking and dying State." Every year leaves 
her in a worse condition than it found her ; and as it is 
with Virginia, so it is with the entire South. In the terse 
language of Governor Wise, " all have grown poor to- 
gether." The black god cf slavery, which the South has 
worshipped for two hundred and thirty-seven years, is but 
a devil in disguise ; and if we would save ourselves from 
being engulphed in utter ruin we must repudiate this foul 
god, for a purer de'^^y, and abandon his altars for a holier 
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dLrine. No time is to be lost ; his fanatical adoitjra, the 
despotic adversaries of human liberty, are concocting 
schemes for the enslavement of all the laboring classes' 
irrespective of race or color. The issue is before us ; we 
cannot evade it ; we must meet it with firmness, and with 
unflinching valor. 

What it wais that paralyzed the tongues of all those 
members of the Yirgina Legislature, who, at the session 
of 1831 -'32, distinguished themselves by advocating a 
system of emancipation, is a mystery that has never yet 
been solved. Whether any oi all of ihem shared a divi- 
sion of spoils with a certain newspaper editor, we 
have no means of knowing ; but if all accounts U. mie, 
there was consummated in Richmond, in the latter part 
of the year 1832, one of the blackest schemes of bribery 
and corruption that was ever perpetrated in this or any 
other country. We are assured, however, that one thing 
is certain, and it is this : that the negro population of 
Virginia was very considerably and suddenly decreased 
by forcible emigration — that a large gang was driven 
further South, sold, and the proceeds divided among cer- 
tain renegades and traitors, who, Judas-like, had agreed 
to serve the devil for a price. 

We would fain avoid all personalities and uncompli- 
mentary allusions to the dead, but when men, from love 
of lucre, from mere selfish motives, or from sheer turpi- 
tude of hoart, inflict great injuries and outrages on the 
public, their villainy ought to be exposed, so that others 
may bft deterred from foil owing in their footsteps. As a 
general rule, man's moral nature is, we believe, so strong 
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that it invariably prompts him to eschew vice and prac- 
tice virtue — ^in other words, to do right ; but this rule, 
like all others, has its exceptions, as might be most strik 

ingly illustrated in the character of , and 

some half-dozen or more of his pro-slavery coadjutors. 
From whose hands did this man receive fifty thousand 
lollars — ^improperly, if not illegally, taken from the 
public funds in Washington ? When did he receive it ? — 
and for what purpose? — ^and who was the arch-dema- 
gogue through whose agency the transfer was made ? 
He was an oligarchical member of the Cabinet under Mr. 
Polk's administration in 1845, — and the money was 
used, — and who can doubt mtendedl — for the express 
purpose of establishing another negroniriving journal to 
support the tottering fortunes of slavery. From the 
second vDlume of a valuable political work, " by a Sena- 
tor of thirty years," we make the following pertinent 
extract : — 

" The Globe was sold, and was paid for, and how ? bo- 
comes a question of public concern to answer ; for it was 
paid for out of public money — those same $50,000 which 
were removed to the village bank in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania by a Treasury order on the fourth of November^ 
1844. Three annual installments made the payment, and 
the Treasury did not reclaim the money for these three 
years ; and, though traveling through tortuous channels, 
the sharpsighted Mr. Rives traced the money back to its 
starting point from that depcjsit. Besides, Mr. Cameron, 
who had control of the village bank, admitted before a 
committee of Congress, that he had furnished money for 
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the payments — an admission which the obliging Commit 
tee, on request, left out of their report. Mr. Robert J. 
Walker was Secreta.y of the Treasury during these three 
years, and the conviction was absolute, among the close 
observers of the course of things, that he was the prime 
contriver and zealous manager of the arrangements whicb 
displaced Mr. Blair and installed Mr. Ritchie." 

Thus, if we are to believe Mr. Benton, in his " Thirty 
fear's View," and we are disposed to regard him as good 
authority, the Washington Umon was brought into exia- 
tence under the peculiar auspices of the ostensible editor 
of the Richmond Enquirer ; and the two papers, fathered 
by the same individual, have gone hand in hand for tho 
last dozen or thirteen years, the shameless advocates and 
defenders of human bondage. To suppose that either has 
been sustained by fairer means than it was commenced 
with, would be wasting imagination on a great improba- 
bility. Both have uniformly and pertinacicusly opposed 
every laudable enterprise that the white non-slaveholder 
has projected ; indeed, so unmitigated has been their hos- 
tility to all manual pursuits in which iheir stupid and vul- 
gar slaves can not be employed to advantage — and if 
there is any occupation under the sun in which they can be 
employed to good advantage, we known not what it is — 
that it is an extremely difficult matter to find a respecta- 
ble merchant, mechanic, manufacturer, or business man 
of any calling whatever, within the boun Is of their circu 
lation. 

We have been credibly informed by a gentleman from 
Powhattan county, in Virginia, that in thof^piQ^r 1836 or 
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'37, or about that time, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, of Bos- 
ton, backed by his brother Amos and other millionaires of 
New EnglajBd^J^ent down to Richmond with the sole view 
of reconnoitering the manufacturing facilities of that place 
— ^fully determined, if pleased with the water-power, to 
erect a large number of cotton-mills and machine-shops. 
He had been in the capital of Virginia only a day or two 
before he discovered, much to his gratification, that nature 
had shaped everything to his liking ; and as he was a 
business man who transacted business in a business-like 
manner, he lost no time in making preliminary arrange- 
ments for the consummation of his noble purpose. His 
mission was one of peace and promise ; others were to 
share the benefits of his laudable and concerted scheme ; 
thousands of poor boys and girls in Virginia, instead of 
growing up in extreme poverty and ignorance, or of having 
to emigrate to the free States of the West, were to have 
avenues of profitable employment opened to them at home ; 
thus they would be enabled to earn an honest and reputa- 
ble living, to establish and sustain free schools, free libra- 
ries, free lectures, and free presses, to become useful and 
exemplary members of society, and to die fit candidates 
for heaven. The magnanimous New Englander was in 
ecstasies with the prospect that opened before him. Indi- 
vidually, so far as mere money was concerned, he was per- 
fectly independent ; his industry and econ- my in early 
life had secured to him the ownership and oontrol of an 
ample fortune. With the aid of eleven other men, each 
equal to himself, he could have bought the whole city of 
Richmond — negroes and all — though it is not to be i>re- 
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iif jmed that he would have disgraced his name by becoming 
a trader in human flesh. But he was not selfish ; unlike 
the arrogant and illiberal slaveholder, he did not regard 
himself as the centre around whom everybody else should 
revolve. On the contrary, he was a genuine philanthropist 
While, with a shrewdness that will command the admira- 
tion of every prck^tical business man, he engaged in nothing 
that did not swell the dimensions of his own purse, he was 
yet always solicitous to invest his capital in a manner cal- 
culated to promote the interest of those around him. Nor 
was he satisfied with simply furnishing the means whereby 
his less fortunate neighbors were to become prosperous, 
intelligent and contented. With his generous heart and 
sagacious mind, he delighted to aid them in making a 
judicious application of his wealth to their own use. 
Moreover, as a member of society, he felt that the conmiu- 
nity had some reasonable claims upon him, and he made 
it obligatory on himself constantly to devise plans and 
exert his personal efforts for the public good. Such was 
the character of the distinguished manufacturer who hon- 
ored Richmond with his presence nineteen or twenty years 
ago J such was the character of the men whom he repre- 
sented, and such were the grand designs which they 
sought to accomplish. 

To the enterprising and moneyed descendant of the Pil- 
grim Fathers it was a matter of no little astonishment, 
that the immense water-power of Richmond had been so 
long neglecte 1. He expressed his surprise to a number 
of Virginian!^ md was at a loss to know why they had 
not, long prior to the period of his visit amongst them. 
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availed themselves of the powerful elemen i thA is eter- 
nally g ishing and foammg over the falls of James River. 
Innocent man I He was utterly unconscious of the fact 
that he was " interfering with the beloved institutions of 
the South," and little was he prepared to withstand the 
terrible denunciations that were immediately showered on 
his head through the columns of the Richmond Enquirer, 
Few words will suiBce to tell the sequel. That negro- 
worshipping sheet, whose hireling policy, for the last four 
and twenty years, has been to support the worthless black 
slave and his tyrannical master at the expense of the free 
white laborer, wrote down the enterprise ! and the noble 
son of New England, abused, insulted and disgusted, 
quietly returned to Massachusetts, and there employed 
his capital in building up the cities of Lowell and Law- 
rence, either of which, in all those elements of materia] 
and social prosperity that make up the greatness of States, 
is already far in arlvance of the most important of all the 
seody and squalid nlggfirvilles in the Old Dominion. Such 
is at inkling of the infamous means that have been resort- 
ed to, from time to time, for the purpose of upholding and 
perpetuating in America the accursed institution o\ 
slavery. 

HaT ing in view all the foregoing facts, we were not in 
the least surprised when, while walking through IIoll}^- 
wood Cemetery, in the western suburbs cf Richmond, not 
long since, our companion, a Virginian of the true school, 
directed our attention to a monument of some pretentions, 
and exclaimed, " There lie the remains of a man upon 
whose monument should be inscribed in everlasting prom- 
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rnence the finger of scorn pointing downward.'' The reader 
scarcely needs to be told that we were standing at the 

tomb of ' , who in the opinion of our friend, 

had, by concentrating within himself the views and pur- 
poses of all the evil spirits in Virginia, greatly retarded 
the abolition of slavery ; so greatly, indeed, as, thereby, 
to throw the State at least fifty years behind her free 
competitors of the North, of the East, and of the West 
It is to be hc^ed that Virginia may never give birth to 
another man whose evil influence will so justly entitle him 
to the reprobation of posterity. 

How any rational m1an in this or any other country, 
with the astounding contrasts between Freedom and Sla- 
very ever looming in his view, can offer an apology for 
the existing statism of the South, is to us a most inexpli- 
cable mystery. Indeed, we cannot conceive it possible 
that the conscience of any man, who is really sane, would 
permit him to become the victim of such an egregious 
and diabolical absurdity. Therefore, at this period of our 
history, with the light of the past, the reality of the pre- 
sent, and the prospect of the future, all so prominent 
and so palpable, we infer that every person who sets up 
an unequivocal defence of the institution of slavery, must, 
of necessity, be either a fool, a knave, or a madman. 

It is much to be regretted that the slavocrats look at 
but one side of the question. Of all the fanatics in the 
country, they have, of late, become the most unreasonable 
and ridiculous. Let them deliberately view the subject 
of slavery in all its aspects and bearings, and if they are 
possessed of honest hearts and convincible minds, they 
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will readily perceive the grossness of their past errors, 
renounce theii allegiance to a cause so unjust and dis- 
graceful, and at once enroll themselves among the hosts 
of Freedom and the friends of universal Liberty. There 
are thirty-one States in the Union ; let them drop Califor- 
nia, or any other new free State, and then institute fifteen 
comparisons, first comparing New-York with Virginia, 
Pennsylvania with Carolina, Massachusetts with Georgia, 
and so on, until they have exhausted the catalogue. 
Then, for once, let them be bold enough to listen to the 
admonitions of their own souls, and if they do not soon 
start to their feet demamding the abolition of slavery, it 
will only be because they have reasons for suppressing 
their inmost sentiments. Whether we compare the old 
free States with the old slave States, or the new free 
States with the new slave States, the difference, unmis- 
takable and astounding, is substantially the same. All 
the free States are alike, and all the slave States are alike. 
In the former, wealth, intelligence, power, progress, and 
prosperity, are the prominent characteristics ; in the latter, 
poverty, ignorance, embecility, inertia, and extravagance, 
are the distinguishing features. To be convinced, it is 
only necessary for us to open our eyes and look at facts 
— to examine the statistics of the country, to free ourselves 
from obstinacy and prejudice, and to unbar our minds to 
convictions of truth. Let figures be the umpire. Close 
attention to th3 preceding and subsequent tables is all we 
ask ; so soon as they shall be duly considered aud uncles 
stood, the primary object of this work will have been 
accomplished. 
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Not conteiLi; with eating out the vitals of the South, 
slavery, true to the character which it has acquired for 
insatiety and rapine, is beginning to make rapid encroach- 
ments on new territory ; and as a basis for a few remarks 
on the blasting influence which it is shedding over the 
Droad and fertile domains of the West, which in accord- 
ance with the views and resolutions offered by the immor- 
tal Jefferson, should have been irrevocably dedicated to 
freedom, we beg leave to call the attention of the reader 
to another presentation of the philosophy of free and slave 
labor. Says the North American cund tlidted States Gazette : 

" We have but to compare the States, possessing equal 
natural advantages, in which the two kinds of labor are em- 
ployed, in order to decide with entire confidence as to which 
kind is the more profitable. At the origin of the govern- 
ment, Virginia, with a much larger extent of territory thar 
New-York, contained a population of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand, and sent ten representatives to Congress ; 
while New-York contained a population of three hundred 
and forty thousand, and sent six representatives to Con- 
gress. Behold how the figures are reversed. The popu- 
lation of New-York is three and a half millions, represent- 
ed by thirty-three members in Congress ; while the popu- 
lation of Virginia is but little more than one and a half 
millions, represented by thirteen members in Congress. It 
is the vital sap of free labor that makes the one tree so 
thrifty and vigorous, so capable of bearing with all ease* 
the fruit of such a population. And it is slave labor which 
strikes a decadence through the other, drying up many of 
its branches with a fearful sterility, and rendering the 
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rest bat scantily fhdtfiil ; really incapable of sustaining 
more. Look at OhiOy teeming with inhabitants, its soil 
loaded with erery kind of agricnltoral wealth, its people 
engaged in every kind of freedom's diversified employ- 
ments, abonnding with numberless happy homes, and with 
all the trophies of dvilization, and it exhibits the magic 
effect of free labor, waking a wilderness into hSe and 
beanly ;' while Kentucky, with equal or superior natural 
advantages, nature's very garden in this Western world, 
which commenced its career at a much earlier date, and 
was in a measure populous when Ohio was but a slumber^ 
ing forest^ but which in all the elements of prepress, is 
now left far, very far, behind its young rival, shows how 
slave labor hinders the development of wealth among a 
people, and tirings a blight on their prosperily. The one 
is a grand and beautiful poem in honor of free labor. The 
other is an humble confession to the world of the inferiority 
of slave labor." • 

Equally significant is the testimony of Daniel R. Ooodloe; 
of North Carolina, who says : — 

" The history of the United States shows, that while the 
slave States increase in population less rapidly than the 
free, there is a tendency in slave society to diflPdsion, 
greater than is exhibited by free society. In fact, diffusion, 
or extension of area, is one of the necessities of slavery ; 
the prevention of which is regarded as directly and imme< 
diately menacing to the existence of the institutior. This 
arises from the almost exclusive application of slave labtr 
to the one occupation of agriculture, and the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of diversifying employments Free soci- 
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ety, on Hie contrary, has indefinite resources of develop- 
ment within a restricted area. It will far exc^el slave 
society in the cultivation of the ground — ^first, on account 
of the superior intelligence of the laborers ; and secondly, 
in consequence of the greater and more various demands 
upon the earth's products, where commerce, manufactures, 
and the arts, abound. Then, these arts of life, by bringing 
men together in cities and towns, and employing them in 
the manufacture or transportation of the raw materials of 
the farmer, give rise to an indefinite increase of wealth 
and population. The confinement of a free people within 
narrow limits seems only to develop new resources of 
wealth, comfort and happiness ; while slave society, pent 
up, withers and dies. It must continually be fed by new 
fields and forests, to be wasted and wilted under the pois- 
onous tread of the slave." 

Were we simply a freesoiler, or anything else less than 
a thorough and uncompromising abolitionist, we should 
certainly tax our ability to the utmost to get up a cogent 
argument against the extension of slavery over any part 
of our domain where it does not now exist ; but as our 
principles are hostile to the institution even where it docs 
exist, and, therefore, by implication and in fact, more hos- 
tile still to its introduction into new territory, we forbear 
the preparation of any special remarks on this particular 
subject. 

With regard to the unnational and demoralizing institu- 
tion of slavery, we believe the majority of Northern people 
are too scrupulous. They seem to think that it is enough 
for them to be mere freesoilers, to keep in check the diflu- 
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eive element cf slavery, and to prevent it from crossing 
over the bounds within which it is now regulated by muni- 
cipal law. Remiss in their national duties, as we contend, 
they make no positive attack upon the institution in the 
Southern States. Only a short while since, one of their 
ablest journals — ^the North American and Uiuted States Ga- 
zette, published in Philadelphia — made use of the following 
language : — 

" With slavery in the States, we make no pretence of 
having anything politically to da For better or for worse, 
the system belongs solely to the people of those States ; 
and is separated by an impassable gulf of State sovereignty 
from any legal intervention of ours. We cannot vote it 
down any more than we can vote down the institution of 
caste in Hindostan, or abolish polygamy in the Sultan's 
dominions. Thus, precluded from all political action in 
reference to it, prevented from touching one stone of the 
edifice, not the slightest responsibility attaches to us as 
citizens for its continued existence. But on the question of 
extending slavery over the free Territories of the United 
States, it is our right, it is our imperative duty to think, 
to feel, to speak and to vote. We cannot interfere to cover 
the shadows of slavery with the sunshine of freedom, but 
we can interfere to prevent the sunshine of freedom from 
being eclipsed by the shadows of slavery. We can inter- 
pose to stay the progress of that institution, which aims 
to drive free labor from its own heritage. Kansas sliotild 
be divided up into countless homes for the ownership of 
men who have a right to the fruit of their own labors 
Free labor would make it bud and blossom like the rose ; 
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would cover it with beauty, and draw from it boundless 
wealth ; would throng it with population ; would make 
3tates, nations, empires out of it, prosperous, powerful, 
intelligent and free, illustrating on a wide theatre tlie 
beneficent ends of Providence in the formation of our gov- 
ernment, to advance and elevate the millions of our race, 
and, like the heart in the body, from its central position, 
sending out on every side, far and near, the vital influences 
of freedom and civilization. May that region, therefore, 
be secured to free labor." 

Now we fully and heartily indorse every line of the lat- 
ter part of this extract ; but, with all due deference to 
our sage cotemporary, we do most emphatically dissent 
from the sentiments embodied in the first part Pray, 
permit us to ask — have the people of the North no inter- 
est in the United States as a nation, and do they not see 
that slavery is a great injury and disgrace to the whole 
country ? Did they not, in " the days that tried men's 
souls," strike as hard blows to secure the independence of 
Georgia as they did in defending the liberties of Massa- 
chusetts, and is it not notoriously true that the Toryism 
3f South Carolina prolonged the war two years at least ? 
[s it not, moreover, equally true that the oligarchs of 
south Carolina have been unmitigated pests and bores to 
ihe General Government ever since it was organized, and 
shat the free and conscientious people of the North are 
*rirtually excluded from her soil, in consequence of slavery ? 
It is a well-known and incontestible fact, that the North- 
ern States furnished about two-thirds of all the Ameri- 
can troops engaged in the Revolutionary War ; and. 
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though they were neither more nor less brave or patr> 
otic than their fellow-soldiers of the South, yet, inasmuch 
as the independence of oui:.^country was mainly secured by 
virtue of their numerical strength, we think they ought 
to consider it not only their right but their dtUy to make 
a firm and decisive effort to save the States which they 
fought to free, from falling under the yoke of a worse ty- 
ranny than that which overshadowed them under the reign 
of King George the Third. Freemen of the North 1 we 
earnestly entreat you to think of these things. Hitherto, 
as mere freesoilers, you have approached but half-way to 
the line of your duty ; now, for your own sakes and for 
ours, and for the purpose of perpetuating this glorious 
Republic, which your fathers and our fathers founded in 
septennial streams of blood, we ask you, in all serious- 
ness, to organize yourselves as one man under the banners 
of Liberty, and to aid us in exterminating slavery, which is 
the only thing that militates against our complete aggran- 
dizement as a nation. 

In this extraordinary crisis of affairs, no man can be a 
true patriot without first becoming an abolitionist. (A 
freesoiler is only a tadpole in an advanced state of trans- 
formation ; an abolitionist is the full and perfectly devel- 
oped frog.) And here, perhaps, we may be pardoned for 
the digression necessary to show the exact definition of 
the terms abclish^ abolition and abolitionist. We have looked 
in vain for an explanation of the signification of these 
words in any Southern publication ; for no dictionary has 
ever yet been published in the South, nor is there the least 
probability that one ever will be published within her bor 
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ders, until slavery is abolished; but, thanks to Heaven, a 
portion of this continent is what our Revolutionary Fath- 
ers and the Fathers of the Constitution fought and labored 
and prayed to make it — a land of freedom, of power, of 
progress, of prosperity, of intelligence, of religion, of liter- 
ature, of commerce, of science, of arts, of agriculture, of 
manufactures, of ingenuity, of enterprise, of wealth, of 
renown, of goodness, and of grandeur. From that glori- 
ous part of our confederacy — from the North, whence, on 
account of slavery in the Soitth, we are under the humili- 
ating necessity of procuring almost everything that is 
useful or ornamental, from primers to Bibles, from wafers 
to printing-presses, from ladles to locomotives, and from 
portfolios to portraits and pianos — comes to us a huge 
volume bearing the honored name of Webster — Noah 
Webster, who, after thirty-five years of unremitting toil, 
completed a work which is, we believe, throughout Great 
Britain and the United States, justly regarded as the stan- 
dard vocabulary of the English language — and in it the 
terms abolish^ abolUion^ and abolitionist, are defined as fol- 
lows : — 

" Abolish, V, t. To make void ; to annul ; to abrogate ; ap- 
plied chiefly and appropriately to establish laws, contracts, rites, 
customs and institutions ; as to aJbolish laws by a repeal, actual 
or virtual. To destroy or put an end to ; as to abolish idols." 

<' Abolition, ru The act of abolishing ; or the state of being 
abolished; an annulling; abrogation; utter destruction; as the 
abolition of laws, decrees, or ordinances, rites, customs, &c. The 
*wtting an end to slavery ; emancipation." 

^^ Abolitionist, n, A person who favors abolition, or the im- 
mrdia^e emancipation of slaves.*' 
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There, gentlemen of the South, you have Ihe definitions 
of the transitive verb abolish and ito two derivative nouns, 
abolition and aboUliomst ; can you, with the keenest possi- 
ble penetration of vision, detect in either of these words 
even a tittle of the opprobrium which the oligarchs, in their 
wily aLd inhuman efforts to enslave all working classes 
irrespective of race or color, have endeavored to attach to 
them 7 We know you cannot ; abolition is but another 
name for patriotism, and its other special synonyms are 
generosity, magnanimity, reason, prudence, wisdom, reli- 
gion, progress, justice, and humanity. 

And here, by the way, we may as well explain whom 
we refer to when we speak of gentlemen of the South. 
We say, therefore, that, deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion that slavery is a great social and political evil, a sin 
amd a crime, in the fullest sense, whenever we speak of gen- 
tlemen of the South, or of gentlemen anywhere, or at what- 
ever time, or in whatever connection we may speak of 
gentlemen, we seldom allude to slaveholders, for the sim- 
ple reason that, with few exceptions, we cannot conscien- 
tiously recognize them as gentlemen. It is only in those 
rare instances where the crime is mitigated by circum- 
stances over which the slaveholder has had no control, or 
' where he himself, convinced of the impropriety, the folly 
and the wickedness of the institution, is anxious to abolish 
it, that we can sincerely apply to him the sacred appella- 
tion in question — an appellation which we would no sooner 
think of applying to a pro-slavery slaveholder, or any other 
pro-slavery man, than we would think of applying it to a 
bordcr-ruEBan, a thiei or a murderer. Let it be under- 
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Btood, however, that the rare instances of which we speak 
are less rare than many persons may suppose. We 
are personally acquainted with several slaveholders in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and Virginia, 
who have unreservedly assured us that they were dis- 
gusted with the institution, and some of them went so far 
as to say they wou^*^ *v ^iad to acquiesce in the provision 
of a statute whicn nould make it obligatory on them all 
to manumit their slaves, wituout the smallest shadow or 
substance of compensation. These, we believe, are the 
sentiments of all the respectable and patriotic slavehold- 
ers, who have eyes to see, and see — ears to hear, and 
hear ; who, perceiving the impoverishing and degrading 
effects of slavery, are unwilling to entail it on their chil 
dren, and who, on account of their undeviatiog adherence 
to truth and justice, are, like the more intelligent non- 
slaveholders, worthy of being regarded as gentlemen in 
every sense of the term. Such slaveholders were Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and other illustrious Virgin- 
ians, who, in the language of the great chief himself, de- 
clared it among their ^^ first wishes to see some plan adopted 
by which slavery, in this country, may be abolished by 
law." The words embraced within this quotation were 
used by Washington, in a letter to John F. Mercer, dated 
September 9th, 1786 — a letter from which we shall quotp 
more freely hereafter ; and we think his emphatic use of 
the participle abolished, at that early day, is proof positivf 
that the glorious " Father of hie Country" is entitled to 
the first pla^e in the calendar of primitive American abo 
litionists. 
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It is against slavery on the whole, and against slav€^ 
holders as a body, that we wage an exterminating war. 
Those persons who, under the infamous slave-laws of the 
South — ^laws which have been correctly spoken of as a 
"disgrace to civilization," and which must be annulled 
simultaneously with the abolition of slavery — ^have had 
the vile institution entailed on them contrary to their 
wills, are virtually on our side ; we may, therefore, very 
properly strike them oflF from the black list of three hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand slaveholders, who, as a 
body, have shocked the civilized world with their barba- 
rous conduct, and from whose conceited and presumptu- 
H ous ranks are selected the officers who do all the legisla- 
tion, town, county, state and national, for (against) five 
millions of poor outraged whites, and three millions of 
enslaved negroes. 

Non-slaveholders of the South I farmers, mechanics and 
workingmen, we take this occasion to assure you that the 
slaveholders, the arrogant demagogues whom you have 
elected to offices of honor and profit, have hoodwinked 
you, trifled with you, and used you as mere tools for the 
consummation of their wicked designs. They have pur- 
posely kept you in ignorance, and have, by moulding you* 
passions and prejudices to suit themselves, induced you to 
act in direct opposition to your dearest rights and inter- 
ests. By a system of the grossest subterfuge and misre- 
presentation, and in order to avert, for a season, the ven- 
geance that will most assuredly overtake them ere long, 
they have taught you to hate the abolitionists, who are 
yiiui best and uiilv true friunds. Now, as oue of your 
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own number, we appeal to y«a to join tus in our patriotio 
endeavors to rescue the generous soil of the South from the 
usurped and desolating control of these political vampires. 
Once and forever, at least so far as this country is Cvn» 
cemed, the infernal question of slavery must be disposed 
of ; a speedy and perfect abolishment of the whole insti- 
tution is the true policy of the South — and this is the 
policy which we propose to pursue. Will you aid us, will 
you assist us, will you be freemen, or will you be slaves f 
These are questions of vital importance ; weigh them well 
in your minds ; come to a prudent and firm decision, and 
hold yourselves in readiness to act in accordance here- 
with. You must either be for us or against us — anti« 
slavery or pro-slavery ; it is impossible for you to occupy 
a neutral ground ; it is as certain as fate itself, that if you 
do not voluntarily oppose the usurpations and outrages 
of Ihe slavocrats, they will force you into involuntary 
compliance with their infamous measures. Consider well 
the aggressive, fraudulent and despotic power which they 
have exercised in the affairs of Kanzas ; and remember 
that, if, by adhering to erroneous principles of neutrality 
or non-resistance, you allow them to fo^ce the curse of 
slavery on that vast and fertile field, the broad area of all 
the surrounding States and Territories — the whole nation, 
in fact — will soon fall a prey to their diabolical intrigues 
and machinations. Thus, if you are not vigilant, will 
they take advantage of your neutrality, and make you 
and others the victims of their inhuman despotism. Do 
not reserve the strength of your arms until you shall have 
been rendered powerless to strike ; th^ present is the 
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proper time for action ; under all the circumstaices, apar 
thy or indifiference is a crime. First ascertain, as nearly 
as you can, the precise natare and extent of your duty, 
and then, withDut a moment's delay, perform it in good 
faith. To facilitate you in determining what considera- 
tions of right, justice and humanity require at your hands, 
is one of the primary objects of this work ; and we shall 
certainly fail in our desire if we do not accomplish oui 
task in a manner acceptable to God and advantageous to 
man. 

But we are carrying this chapter beyond all ordinary 
bounds ; and yet, there are many important particulars in 
which we have drawn no comparison between the freo and 
the slave States. The more weighty remarks which we 
intended to offer in relation to the new States of the West 
and Southwest, free and slave, shall appear in the suc- 
ceeding chapter. With regard to agriculture, and all the 
multifarious interests of husbandry, we deem it quite un- 
necessary to say more. Cotton has been shorn of its 
magic power, and is no longer King ; dried grass, comnion- 
ly called hay, is, it seems, the rightful heir to the throne. 
Commerce, Manufactures, Literature, and other important 
subjects, shall be considered as we progress. 
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CHAPTER IL 

HOW SLAVEBY CAN BE ABOLISHED. 

Preuminaby to our elucidation of what we conceiTe to 
be the most discreet, fair and feasible plan for the abolition 
of slavery, we propose to offer a few additional reasons 
why it should be abolished. Among the thousand and one 
arguments that present themselves in support of our posi- 
tion — which, before we part with the reader, we shall en- 
deavor to define so clearly, that it shall be regarded as 
ultra only by those who imperfectly understand it — is the 
j^ influence which slavery invariably exercises in depressing 
the value of real estate ; and as this is a matter in which 
the nouHslaveholders of the South, of the West, and of the 
Southwest, are most deeply interested, we shall discuss it 
in a sort of preamble of some length. 

The oligarchs say we cannot abolish slavery without 
infringing on the right of property. Again we tell them 
we do not recognize property in man ; but even if we did, 
and if we were to inventory the negroes at quadruple, the 
value of their last assessment, still, impelled by a sense 
of duty to others, and as a matter of simple justice to our- 
selves, we, the nouHslaveholders of the South, would be 
fully warranted in emancipating all the slaves at once, 
and that, too, withoat any compensation whatever to 
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those who claim Id be their absolute masters and owners 
We will explain. In 1850, the average value per acre, of 
land in the Northern States was $28,07 ; in the North- 
western $11,39 ; in the Southern $5,34 ; and in the South- 
western $6,26. Now, in consequence of numerous natural 
advantages, among which maybe enumerated the greater 
mildness of climate, richness of soil, deposits of precious 
metals, abundance and spaciousness of harbors, and supers 
excellence of water-power, we contend that, had it not 
been for slavery, the average value of land in all the 
Soothmm and Southwestern States, would have been at 
hast equal to the average value of the same in the North- 
ern States. We conclude, therefore, and we think the 
conclusion is founded on principles of equity, that you, 
the slaveholders, are indebted to us, the noxHslaveholdei'Si 
In the sum of $22,13, which is the difference between 
$28,07 and $5,34, on every acre of Southern soil in our 
possession. This claim we bring against you, because 
slavery, which has inured exclusively to your own benefit, 
if, indeed, it has been beneficial at all, has shed a blight- 
ing influence Dver our lands, thereby keeping them out of 
market, and damaging every acre to the amount specified. 
Sirs I are you ready to settle the account ? Let us see 
how much it is. There are in the fifteen slave States, 
346,048 slaveholders, and 544,926,720 acres of land. Now 
the object is to ascertain how many acres are owned by 
slaveholders, and now many by non-slaveholders. Sup- 
pose we estimate five hundred acres as the average landed 
property of each slaveholder; will that be fair? We 
think it will, t<iking into. consideration the fact that 174,503 
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of the whole number of Blaveholders hold less than five 
slaves each — 68,820 holdmg only one ^ach. According 
to this hypothesis, the slaveholders own 173,024,000 acres, 
and the non-slaveholders the balance, with the exception 
of about 40,000,000 of acres, which belong to the General 
Grovemment The case may be stated thus : 

Area of the Slare SUtei 544,926,720 acres. 
r Acres owned by slaveholders.. 173,024,000 
Estimates < Acres owned by the govemment 40,000,000—213,024,000 
{ Acres owned by non-slaveholders 881,902,720 

Now, chevaliers of the lash, and worshippers of slavery, 
the total value of three hundred and thirty-one million nine 
hundred and two thousand seven himdred and twenty 
acres, at twenty-two dollars and seventy-three cents per 
acre, is seven billion five himdred cmd forty-four million one 
himdred and forty-eight thausa/nd eight himdred and tiventy-five 
dollars ; and this is our account against you on a single 
score. Considering how your villainous institution has 
retarded the development of our commercial and manufao* 
luring interests, how it has stifled the aspirations of in« 
ventive genius ; and, above all, how it has barred from us 
the heaven-bom sweets of literature and religion — con- 
cernments too sacred to be estimated in a pecuniary point 
of view — might we not, with perfect justice and propriety, 
duplicate the amount, and still be accoimted modest in 
our demands? Fully advised, however, of your indi* 
gent circumstances, we feel it would be utterly useless 
to call on you for the whole amount that is due us ; we 
shall, therefore, in your behalf, make anotLer draft on the 
fund of non-slaveholding generosity, and let the account, 
meagre as it is, stand as above. Though we have given 
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you all the offices, and you have given ns none of the 
benefits of legislation ; though we have fought the battles 
of the South, while you were either lolling in your piazzas, 
or playing the tory, and endeavoring to filch from us onr 
birthright of freedom ; though you have absorbed the 
wealth of our communities in sending your own children 
to Noidiem seminaries and colleges, or in employing Yan- 
kee teachers to officiate exclusively in your own families, 
and have refused to us the limited privilege of common 
schools ; though you have scorned to patronize our mechc^ 
nics and industrial enterprises, and have passed to the 
North for every article of apparel, utility, and adornment ; 
and though you have maltreated, outraged and defrauded 
OS in every relation of life, civil, social, and political, yet 
we are willing to forgive a,ndforgei you, if you will but do 
ns justice on a single count. Of you, the introducers, 
aiders and abettors of slavery, we demand indemnificatior' 
for the damage our lands have sustained on account there 
of; the amount of that damage is $7,544,148,825; aiiO 
now. Sirs, we are ready to receive the money, and if i1 ii 
perfectly convenient to you, we would be glad to have yov 
pay it in specie 1 It will not avail you. Sirs, to parley (u 
prevaricate. We must have a settlement Our claim is 
just and overdue. We have already indulged you too 
long. Your criminal extravagance has almost ruined tia 
We are determined that you shall no longer play the prcv 
fligate, and fair sumptuously every day at our expensd. 
How do you propose to settle ? Bo you offer us your n^ 
groes in part payment ? We do not want your negroes 
We would not have all of them, nor any number of thorn, 
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even as a gift. We hold ourselves atove the Jisieputa- 
ble and iniquitous practices of buying, selling, and own- 
ing slaves. What we demand is damages in money, or 
other absolute property, as an equivalent for the pccxmiary 
losses we have suffered at your hands. You value your 
negroes at sixteen hundred millions of dollars, and propose 
to sell them to us for that sum ; we should consider our- 
selves badly cheated, and disgraced for all time, here and 
hereafter, if we were to take them off your hands at six- 
teen farthings 1 We tell you emphatically, we are firmly 
resolved never to degrade ourselves by becoming tiie 
mercenary purchasers or proprietors of human beings. Ex- 
cept for the purpose of liberating them, we would not 
give a handkerchief or a tooth-pick for all the slaves in 
the world. But, in order to show how brazenly absurd 
are the howls and groans which you invariably set up 
for compensation, whenever we speak of the abolition of 
slavery, we will suppose your negroes are worth all yon 
ask for them,.and that we are bound to secure to you every 
cent of the sum before they can become free — in which 
case, our accounts would stand thus : 



Non-slaveholder's account against Slaveholders $7,544,148,825 

Slaveholder's account against Non-slaveholders 1,600,000,000 



Balance due Non-slaveholders $5,944,148,825 

Now, Sirs, we ask you in all seriousness. Is it not 
true that you have filched from us nearly five times the 
amount of the assessed value of your slaves ? Why, then, 
do you still clamor for more ? Is it your purpose to make 
the game perpetual ? Think you that we will ever con- 
tinue to bow at the wave of your wand, that we will bring 
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humanitj into everlasting disgrace by licking the hand 
that smites us, and that with us there is no poi At beyond 
which forbearance ceases to be a virtue 7 Sirs, if these be 
your thoughts, you are laboring under a most fatal delu- 
sion. You can goad us no further ; you shall oppress us 
no longer ; heretofore, earnestly but submissively, we 
have asked you to redress the more atrocious outrages 
which you have perpetrated against us ; but what has 
been the invariable fate of our petitions 7 With scarcely 
a perusal, with a degree of contempt that added insult to 
injury, you have laid them on the table, and from thence 
they have been swept into the furnance of oblivion. Hence> 
forth, Sirs, we are demandants, not suppliants. We de- 
mand our rights, nothing more, nothing less. It is for you 
to decide whether we are to have justice peaceably or by 
violence, for whatever consequences may follow, we are 
determined to have it one way or the other. Do you as- 
pire to become the victims of white non-slaveholding ven- 
geance by day, and of barbarous massacre by the negroes 
at night ? Would you be instrumental in bringing upon 
yourselves, your wives, and your children, a fate too hor- 
rible to contemplate ? shall history cease to cite, as ai 
instance of unexampled cruel cy, the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, because the world — the South— shall have furn- 
ished a more direful scene of atrocity and carnage ? Sirs, 
we would not wantonly pluck a single hair from your 
heads ; but we have endured long, we have endured 
much ; slaves only of the most despicable class would 
endure more. An enumeration or classification of all the 
abuses, insults^ vrong-s, injuries, usurpations, and oppres- 
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ed^ma, to which you have subjected us, would fill a larger 
volume than this ; it is our purpose, therefore, to speak 
only of those that affect us most deeply. Out of our effects 
your have long since overpaid yourselves for your negroes ; 
and now, Sirs, you nrnst emancipate them — speedily eman- 
cipate them, or we will emancipate them for you I Every 
non-slaveholdei in the South is, or ought to be, and will 
be, against you. You yourselves ought to join us at once 
in our laudable crusade against " the mother of harlots " 
Slavery has polluted and impoverished your lands ; free- 
dom will restore them to their virgin purity, and add from 
twenty to thirty dollars to the value of every acre. Cor- 
rectly speaking, emancipation will cost you nothing ; the 
moment you abolish slavery, that very moment will the 
putative value of the slave become actual value in the 
soiL Though there are ten millions of people in the South, 
and though you, the slaveholders, are only three hundred 
and fortynseven thousand in number, you have within a 
fraction of one-third of all the territory belonging to the 
fifteen slave States. You have a landed estate of 173,- 
024,000 acres, the present average market value of which 
is only $5,34 per acre ; emancipate your slaves on Wednes- 
day morning, and on the Thursday following the value of 
your lands, and ours too, will have increased to an aver- 
age of at least $28,07 per acre. Let us see, therefore, 
even in this one particular, whether the abolition of 
slavery will not be a real pecuniary advantage to you 
The present total market value of all your landed property, 
at $5,34 per acre, is only $923,248,160 I With the beauty 
and sunlight of freedom beaming on the same estate, it 
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would be worth, at $28,07 per acre, $4,856,873,680 Th< 
former sum, deducted from the latter, leaves a balance oi 
$3,933,535,520, and to the full extent of this amount wil 
yowr lands be increased in value whenever you abolisl 
slavery ; that is, provided you abolish it before it com 
pletely " dries up all the organs of increase.'' Here is f 
more manifest and distinct statement of the case : — 

Estimated yalne of slayeholders' lands after slavery ) ^1355 733 A30 

shall have been abolished ) ' ' 

Present value of slaveholders' lands 928,248,160 

Probable aggregate enhancement of value S3»933,585,520 

Now, Sirs, this last sum is considerably more than twice 
as great as the estimated value of your negroes ; and those 
of you, if any there be, who are yet heirs to sane minds 
and honest hearts, must, it seems to us, admit that the 
bright prospect which freedom presents for a wonderfn? 
increase in the value of real estate, ours as well as yours. 
to say nothing of the thousand other kindred considerations, 
ought to be quite sufficient to induce all the Southern 
States, in their sovereign capacities, to abolish slavery at 
the earliest practical period. You yourselves, instead of 
losing anything by the emancipation of your negroes — 
even though we suppose them to be worth every dime of 
$1,600,000,000 — would, in this one particular, the increased 
value of land, realize a nU jprofit of over twenty three hundrea 
miUions of doU^irs ! Here are the exact figures : — 

Net increment of value which it is estimated wilK 

accrue to slaveholders' lands in consequence ( $3,933,635,620 
of the abolition of slavery -•••) 

P::tative value of the slaves 1,600,000,000 

Slaveholders' estimated net landed profits of eman. $2,333,635,520 
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What is the import of these figures ? They are full of 
meaniug. They proclaim themselves the financial inter- 
cessors for freedom, and, with that open-hearted liberality 
which is so characteristic of the sacred cause in whose 
behalf they plead, they propose to pay you upward of three 
thousand nine hundred millions of dollars for the very 
" property" which you, in all the reckless extravagance 
of your inhuman avarice, could not find a heart to price at 
more than one thousand six hundred millions. In other 
words, your own lands, groaning and languishing under 
the monstrous burden of slavery, announce their willing- 
ness to pay you all you ask for the negroes, and offer you, 
besides, a bonus of more than twenty-three hundred 
millions of dollars, if you will but convert those lands into 
free soil ! Owr lands, also, cry aloud to be spared from 
the further pollutions and desolations of slavery ; and now, 
Sirs, we want to know explicitly whether, or not, it is your 
intention to heed these lamentations of the ground ? We 
want to know whether you are men or devils — ^whether 
you are entirely selfish and cruelly dishonest, or whether 
you have any respect for the rights of others. We, the 
non-slaveholders of the South, have many very important 
interests at stake — interests which, heretofore, you have 
steadily despised and trampled under foot, but which, 
henceforth, we shall foster and defend in utter defiance of 
all the unhallowed influences which it is possible for you, 
or any other class of slaveholders or slavebreeiers to bring 
against us. Not the least among these interests is our 
landed property, which, to command a decent price, only 
needs to be disencumbered of slavery. 
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In his present condition, we believe man exercises one 
of the noblest virtues with which heaven has endowed him, 
when, without taking any undue advantage of his fellow- 
men, and with a firm, xmwavering purpose to confine his 
expenditures to the legitimate pursuits and pleasures cf 
life, he covets money and strives to accumulate it. Enter* 
taining this view, and having no disposition to make an 
Improper use of money, we are free to confess that we have 
a greater penchant for twenty-eight dollars than for ^ve ; 
for ninety than for fifteen ; for a thousand than for one 
himdred. South of Mason and Dix'^n's line we, the non- 
slaveholders, have 831,902,720 acres of land, the present 
average market value of which, as previously stated, is 
only $5,34 per acre ; by abolishing slavery we expect to 
enhance the value to an average of at least $28,07 per acre, 
and thus realize an average net increase of wealth of mo^-e 
than sexenty-five hundred miliums of dollars. The hope of 
realizing smaller sums has frequently induced men to per- 
petrate acts of injustice ; we can see no reason why the 
certainty of becoming immensely rich in real estate, or 
other property, should make us falter in the performance 
of a sacred duty. 

As illustrative of our theme, a bit of personal history 
may not be out of place in this connection. Only a few 
iponths have elapsed since we sold to an elder brother an 
interest we held in an old homestead which was willed to 
us many years ago by our dear departed father. The tract 
of land, containing two hundred acres, or thereabouts, is 
situated two and a half miles west of Mocksville, the cap- 
ital of Davi^cDunty, North Carolina, and is very pearly 
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equally divided by Bear Creek, a small tributary of the 
South Yadkin. Mere than one-third of this tract — on which 
we have plowed, and hoed, and harrowed, many a long 
summer without ever suffering from the effects of ccntp de 
soldi — ^is under cultivation ; the remaining portion is a well* 
timbered forest, in which, without being very particular, 
we counted, while hunting through it not long since, sixty- 
three different kinds of indigenous trees — ^to say nothing 
of either coppice, shrubs or plants — among which the 
hickory, oak, ash, beech, birch, and black walnut, were 
most abundant. No turpentine or rosin is produced in our 
part of the State ; but there are, on the place of which we 
speak, several species of the genus Pinus, by the light of 
whose flammable knots, as radiated on the contents of 
some half-dozen old books, which, by hook or by crook, had 
found their way into the neighborhood, we have been ena- 
bled to turn the long winter evenings to our advantage, 
and have thus partially escaped from the prison-grotmds of 
those loathsome dungeons of illiteracy in which it has been 
the constant policy of the oligarchy to keep the masses, 
the non-slaveholding whites and the negroes, forever con- 
fined. The. fertility of the soil may be inferred from the 
quality and variety of its natural productions ; the meadow 
and the bottom, comprising, perhaps, an area of forty 
acres, are hardly surpassed by the best lands in the valley 
of the Yadkin. A thorough examination of the orchard 
will disclose the fact that considerable attention has been 
paid to the selection of fruits ; the buildings are tolerable ; 
the water is good. Altogether, to be frank, and nothing 
morfi, it is, for Us size, one of tbe moet desirable fanoB in 
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die CDunty, and will, at any timey command the maximum 
price of land in Western Carolina. Our brother, anxious 
to become the sole proprietor, readily agreed to give us 
the highest market price, which we shall publish by-and- 
bye. While reading the Baltimore Sv/n, the morning after 
we had made the sale, our attention was allured to a para^ 
graph headed " Sales of Seal Estate," from which, among 
other significant items, we learned tl^^t a tract of land 
containing exactly two hundred acres, and occupying a 
portion of one of the rural districts in the southeastern 
part of Pennsylyania, near the Maryland line, had been 
sold the week before, at one hundred cmdfm doUars and fifty 
cents per acre. Judging from the succinct account given 
in the Sun, we are of the opinion that, with regard to fer- 
tility of soil, the Pennsylvania tract always has been, is 
now, and perhaps always will be, rather inferior to the one 
under special consideration. One is of the same size as the 
other ; both are used for agricultural purposes ; in all 
probability the only essential difference between them is 
this : one is blessed with the pure air of freedom, the other 
is cursed with the malaria of slavery. For our interest in 
the old homestead we received a nominal sum, amounting 
to an average of preciacly five dollars aTid sixty cents ipev acre. 
No one but our brother, who was keen for the purchase, 
would have given us quite so much. 

And, now, pray let us ask, what does this narrative 
teach ? We shall use few words in explanation : there is 
an extensive void, but it can be better filled with reflection. 
The aggregate value of the one tract is $21,100 ; that of 
the otl^er is only $1,120 ; the difference is $19,980. We 
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jontend, therefore, in view of aQ fhe drcumstaiiees do* 
tailed, that the advocates and retainers of slayery, haye, 
to all intents and purposes, defranded onr family out of 
this last-mentioned sum. In like manner, and on the same 
basis of deduction, we contend that almost every non- 
slaveholder, who either is or has been the owner of real 
estate in the South, would, in a court of strict justice, be 
entitled to damages — the amount in all cases to be de- 
termined with reference to the quality of the land in ques- 
tion. We say this because, in violation of every principle 
of expediency, justice, and humanity, and in direct oppo- 
sition to our solemn protests, slavery was foisted upon us, 
and has been thus far perpetuated, by and through the 
diabolical intrigues of the oligarchs, and by them alone ; 
and furthermore, because the very best agricultural lands 
in the Northern States being worth from one hundred to 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars per acre, there is no 
possible reason, except slavery, why the more fertile and 
congenial soil of the South should not be worth at least 
as much. If, on this principle, we could ascertain, in the 
matter of real estate, the total indebtedness of the slave- 
holders to the non-slaveholders, we should doubtless find 
the sum quite equivalent to the amount estimated on a 
preceding page — $7,544,148,825. 

We have recently conversed with two gentlemen who, 
to save themselves from the poverty and disgrace o^ 
slavery, left North Carolina six or seven years ago, anci 
who are now residing in the territory of Minnesota, where 
they have accumulated handsome fortunes. One of {hem 
had traveled extensively in Kentudcy, Missouri, Ohio, 
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Lddiana, and olier adjoining States ; and, according to 
his account, and we know him to be a man of veracity, it 
is almost impossible for persons at a distance, to form a 
proper conception of the magnitude of the difference be- 
tween the current value of lands in the Free and the Slave 
States of the West. On one occasion, embarking at 
Wheeling, he sailed down the Ohio ; Yirgina and Ken« 
tuckyon the one side, Ohio and Indiana on the other. He 
stopped at several places along the river, first on the right 
bank, then on the left, and so on, until he arrived at Evans- 
ville ; continuing his trip, he sailed down to Cairo, thence 
up the lyQssissippi to the mouth of the Des Moines ; having 
tarried at different points along the route, sometimes in 
Missouri, sometimes in Illinois. Wherever he landed or 
free soil, he found it from one to two hundred per cent 
more valuable than the slave soil on the opposite bank 
If, for instance, the maximum price of land was eight dol« 
lars in Kentucky, the minimum price was sixteen in Ohio ; 
if it was seven dollars in Missouri, it was fourteen in Illi- 
nois. Furthermore, he assured us, that, so far as he could 
learn, two years ago, when he traveled through the States 
of which we speak, the range of prices of agricultural 
lands, in Kentucky, was from three to eight dollars per 
acre ; in Ohio, from sixteen to forty ; in Missouri, from 
two to seven ; in Illinois, from fourteen to thirty ; in Ar- 
kansas, from one to four ; in Iowa, from six to fifteen. 

In all the old slave States, as is well known, there are 
vast bodies of land that can be bought for the merest 
trifie. We know an enterprising capitalist in Philadel- 
p}iia ifvho owns in his individual name, in the State of 
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Virgiiaa, om hvmdred a/nd ikiriy iktnisand a^cns, for which he 
paid only thirty-seven a/nd a half cents per acre I Some years 
ago, in certain parts of North Carolina, several large 
tracts were purchased at the rate of itoefnty-five cents per 
acre I 

Hiram Berdan, the distinguished inventor, who has fre* 
quently seen freedom and slavery side by side, and who 
is, therefore, well qualified to form an opinion of their re- 
lative influence upon society, says : 

^ Many comparisons might be drawn between the free and the 
slave States, either of which should be sufficient to satisfy any 
man that slavery is not only ruinous to free labor and enterprise, 
but injurious to morals, and blighting to the soil where it exists 
The comparison between the States of Michigan and Arkansas, 
which were admitted into the Union at the same time, will fairly 
illustrate the difference and value of free and slave labor, as well 
as the difference of moral and intellectual progress in a free and 
in a slave State. 

In 1836 these young Stars were admitted into the constella- 
tion of the Union. Michigan, with one-half the extent of terri- 
tory of Arkansas, challenged her sister State for a twenty years' 
race, and named as her rider, ^ Neither slavery, nor involuntary 
servitude, unless for the punishment of crime, shall ever be tole- 
rated in this State.' Arkansas accepted the challenge, and 
named as her rider, ' The General Assembly shall have no power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without the consent 
of the owners.' Thus mounted, these two States, the one free 
and the other slave, started together twenty years ago, and now, 
having arrived at the end of the proposed race, let us review and 
mark the progress of each. Michigan comes out in 1856 with 
three times the population of slave Arkansas, with five times 
the assessed value of farms, farming implements and machinery 
and with eight times the number of public schools." 

In the foregoing part of oar work, we have drawn com- 
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parisoDs between the old free States and the old slave 
States, and between the new free States and the new slave 
States ; had we sufficient tune and space, we might 
with the most significant results, change this method of 
comparison, by contrasting the new free States with the 
old slave States. Can the slavocrats compare Ohio with 
Virginia, Illinois with Georgia, or Indiana with South Car- 
olina, without experiencing the agony of inexpressible 
shame? If they can, then indeed has slavery debased 
them to a lower deep than we care to contemplate. Here- 
with we present a brief contrast, as drawn by a Maryland 
abolitionist, between the most important old slave State 
and the most important new free State : 

** Virginia was a State, wealthy and prosperous, when Ohio waa 
a wilderness belonging to her. She gave that territory awa}', 
and what is the result 1 Ohio supports a population of two mil- 
lion souls, and the mother contains bnt one and a half millions ; 
yet Virginia is one-third larger than the Buckeye State. Virginia 
contains 61,000 square miles, Ohio but 40,000. The latter sus- 
tains 50 persons to the square mile, while Virginia gives employ- 
ment to but 25 to the square mile. Notwithstanding Virginia's 
superiority in years and in soil — for she grows tobacco, as well 
as corn and wheat — notwithstanding her immense coal-fields, and 
her splendid Atlantic ports, Ohio, the infant State, had 21 repre- 
sentatives in Congress in 1850, while Virginia had but 13 — the 
latter having commenced in the Union with 10 Congressmen. 
Compare the progress of these States, and then say, what is it but 
Free Labor that has advanced Ohio ? and to what, except slavery, 
can we attribute the non-progression of the Old Dominion ?" 

As a striking illustration of the selfish and debasing 
influences which slavery exercises over the hearts and 
minds of slaveholders themselves, we will here state the 
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fitct thaty when we, the nonHBlaveholders, remonstrate 
a^mst the continuance of such a manifest wrong and is* 
humanity — a system of usurpation and outrage so obvi 
ously detrimental to our interests — they fly into a terrible 
passion, exclaiming, among all sorts of horrible threats, 
which are not unfrequently executed, "If s none of your 
busmgss-i" — ^meaning to say thereby that their slaves do 
not annoy us, that slavery affects no one except the mas- 
ters and their chattels personal, and that we should give 
ourselves no concern about it, whatever 1 To every man of 
conmion sense and honesty of purpose the preposterous- 
nesB of this assumption is so evident, that any studied 
attempt to refute it would be a positive insult. Would it 
be none of our business, if they were to bring the small-pox 
into the neighborhood, and, with premeditated design, lot 
" foul contagion spread ?" Or, if they were to throw a 
pound of strychnine into a public spring, would that be 
none of our business ? Were they to turn a pack of mad 
dogs loose on the community, would we be performing the 
part of good citizens by closing ourselves within doors 
for the space of nine days, saying nothing to anybody V 
Small-pox is a nuisance ; strychnine is a nuisance ; mad 
dogs are a nuisance ; slavery is a nuisance ; slaveholders 
are a nuisance, and so are slave-breeders ; it is our 
business, nay, it is our imperative duty, to abate nui 
Bances ; we propose, therefore, with the exception of 
strychnine, which is the least of all these nuisances, to 
exterminate this catalogue from beginning to end. 

We mean precisely what our words express, when we 
say we believe thieves are, as a general rule, less amena- 
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blo to the moral law than Blaveholders ; and here is the 
basis of our opinion : Ordinarily, thieves wait until we 
acquire a considerable amount of property, and then they 
steal a dispensable part of it ; but they deprive no one of 
physical liberty, nor do they fetter the mind ; slaveholders, 
on the contrary, by clinging to the most barbarous relic 
of the most barbarous age, bring disgrace on themselves, 
their neighbors, and their country, depreciate the value 
of their own and others' lands, degrade labor, discourage 
energy and progress, prevent non-slaveholders from accu- 
mulating wealth, curtail their natural rights and privi- 
leges, doom their children to ignorance, and all its atten- 
dant evils, rob the negroes of their freedom, throw a 
damper on every species of manual and intellectual enter- 
prise, that is not projected under their own roofs and for 
their own advantage, and, by other means equally a1 
variance with the principles of justice, though but an in* 
significant fractional part of the population, they consti- 
tute themselves the sole arbiters and legislators for the 
entire South. Not merely so ; the thief rarely steals from 
more than one man out of an hundred ; the slaveholder de- 
frauds ninety and nine, and the hundredth does not escape 
uim. Again, thieves steal trifles from rich men ; slave- 
holders oppress poor men, and enact laws for the perpetu- 
ation of their poverty. Thieves practice deceit on the 
wise ; slaveholders take advantage of the ignorant. 

We contend, moreover, that slaveholders are more crim- 
inal than common murderers. We know all slaveholders 
would not wilfully imbue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-men ; but i ^ is a fact, nevertheless, that all slave- 
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holders are aider the shield of a perpetual license tc mnr- 
der. This license they hare issued to themselves. Ao 
cording to their own infamous statutes, if the slave raises 
his hand to ward off an unmerited blow, they are permi^ 
ted to take his life with impunity. We are personally 
acquainted with three ruffians who have become actual 
murderers under circumstances of this nature. One of 
them killed two negroes on one occasion ; the other two 
have murdered but one each. Neither of them has ever 
been subjected to even the preliminaries of a trial ; not 
one of them has ever been arrested ; their own private 
explanations of the homicides exculpated them from aU 
manner of blame in the premises. They had done noth- 
ing "vy^ong in the eyes of the community. The negroes 
made an effort to shield themselves from the tortures of a 
merciless flagellation, and were shot dead on the spot* 
Their murderers still live, and are treated as honorable 
members of society i No matter how many slaves or free 
negroes may witness the perpetration of these atrocious 
homicides, not one of them is ever allowed to lift up his 
voice in behalf of his murdered brother. In the South, 
negroes, whether bond or free, are never, under any cir- 
cumstances, permitted to utter a syllable under oath, ex- 
cept for or against persons of their own color ; their tes- 
timony against white persons is of no more consequence 
than the idle zephyr of the summer. 

Wc shall now introduce four tables of valuable and in- 
teresting statistics, to which philosophic and discrimina- 
ting readers will doubtless have frequent occasions to 
refer. Tables 22 and 23 wil. show the area of the several 
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States, in square miles and in itcres, and the number cf 
inhabitants to the square mile in each State ; also the 
grand total, or the average, of every statistical column 
tables 24 and 25 will exhibit the total number of inhabi 
tants residing in each State, according tc the census of 
1850,. the number of whites, the number of free colored 
and the number of slaves. The recapitulations of thes6 
tables will be followed by a complet^e list of the number 
of slaveholders in the United States, showing the exact 
number in each Southern State, and in the District of 
Columbia. Most warmly do we commend all these statis 
tics to the studious attention of the reader. Their lan< 
guage is more eloquent than any possible combination of 
JKoman vowels and consonants. We have spared no pains 
in arranging them so as to express at a single glance the 
great truths of which they are composed ; and we doubt 
not that the plan we have adopted will meet with general 
approbation. Numerically considered, it will be perceived 
that the slaveholders are, in reality, a very insignificant 
class. OV them, however, we si all have more to say here- 
after. 
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TABLH NO. XXII. 

ARBA 0? THE rSEB STATIS. 



B.,=. 


Bq•.^»ilU^ 


Ac.,. 


Inl,.bk',L.I. 


CalifomU 


165.980 
4,671 
&5,405 
S3,809 
50,911 
31,766 
7,800 
66,243 
9,280 
8,320 
47,000 
39,961 
46,000 
1,306 
10,212 
63,924 

012,597 


89,827,200 
2,991,860 
35,369,200 
21,687,760 
82,584,000 
20,830,240 
4,992,000 
85,095,620 
6,980,200 
6,324,800 
80,080,000 
26,676,900 
29,440,000 
836,840 
6,535,680 
34,511,360 

302,002,082 


,69 
79.38 














MM»aclmsetU 

Mlchiaan 


127.60 
7.07 










CMo 


49.55 
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TABLE NO. XXIII. 



AREA OF 


TBM SlAVi 


BWTEB. 




BUtan. 


8qT>»«MUe.. 


A.™. 


•quinmlle. 


AUbama 

ArlwuMs 


60,722 
62,198 
2,120 
69,288 
68,000 
87,080 
41,265 
11,134 
47,156 
67,380 
60,704 
29,386 
46,600 
237,504 
61.353 

861,448 


82,027,490 
83,406,720 

1,366,800 
87.931,530 
87,120,000 
24,116,200 
26,403.200 

7,119,360 
a0,179,M0 
43,123,200 
32,450,660 
16,805,400 
29,184,000 
162,002,660 
39,165,280 

M4.»26J» 


16.21 
4.02 




1.48 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

LoutiUna 

Mnryland 

S1L'=S":: ;;;;:::::::: 


16.62 

26.01 
12.66 
62,41 

12.88 

io.ia 








22.76 




21.09 


TOSHH. 

Virginia 


.89 
23.17 

11.2S 
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TABLE NO. XXIV. 

POPULATION OF THE FBEE 8TATXS — 1850. 
Statei. 



California 

Connecticut.. ... 

TlIiBois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maaaachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Ifew Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island . . . 

Vermont 

MTisconsin 



Whitm. 


Free Colored. 


Total 


91,635 


962 


92,597 


868,099 


7,698 


870,792 


846,084 


5,436 


851,470 


977,154 


11,262 


988,416 


191,881 


883 


192,214 


681,818 


1,356 


583,169 


985,450 


9,064 


994,514 


895,071 


2,583 


897,654 


817,456 


520 


817,976 


465,509 


23,810 


489,555 


8,048,825 


49,069 


3,097,894 


1,955,050 


25,279 


1,980,329 


2,258,160 


53,626 


2,811,786 


143.875 


8,670 


147.545 


818,402 


718 


814,120 


804,756 


635 


805,891 


13,283.670 


196,116 


13,484,922 



TABLE NO. XXV. 

POPULATION OF THB SLAVE STATES — 1850. 



Statea. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Gteorgia 

Kentucky 

L^misiana 

Maryland 

Mississijipi 

Missouri 

North Carolina.. . 
South Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Whltea. 

426,614 
162,189 
71,169 
47,203 
521,672 
761,413 
256,491 
417,943 
296,718 
592,004 
653,028 
274,563 
766,836 
164,034 
894,800 



Free 

Colored. 

2,265 

608 

18,073 

932 

2,931 

10,011 

17,462 

74,723 

930 

2,618 

27,463 

8,960 

6,422 

397 

54,333 



6,184,477 I 228.188 



Slaves. 



842,844 

47,100 
2,290 

89,310 
381,622 
210,981 
244,809 

90,308 
809,878 

87,422 
288,648 
884,984 
239,469 

68,161 
472,628 

3,200,961 



Total 



771,623 
209,897 
91,632 
87,445 
906,185 
982.,405 
517,762 
683,034 
606.826 
682,014 
869,039 
668,507 

1,002,717 
212,692 

1,421,661 

9,612,979 
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BECAPITUlJLTIOir — ^AREA. 

Bquaro Milet. AorM. 

Axea of Qm Slave States 851 ,448 544,926,720 

Area of the Free States 612,697 892,062,082 



Balances in faror of Slave States . . . 238,851 152,864,688 

RECAPITULATION — ^POPULATION — 1850* 

Whites. Total. 

Population of the Free States 13,288,670 13,434,922 

Population of the Slave States ... 6,184,477 9,612,976 



Balances in fkvor of the Free States 7,049,193 8,821,946 

FREE COLORED AND SLAVE — 1850. 

Free Negroes in the Slave States 228,188 

Free Negroes in the Free States 196,116 



Excess of Free Negroes in the Slave States 82,022 

Slaves in the Slave States 8,200,364 

.?ree Negroes in the Slave States 228>188 



Aggregate Negro Population of the Slave States in 1850. . . 8,428,502 

THE TERRITORIES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUUBIA. 

Area in Square If llei. PopnlatioB. 

Indian Territory 71,127 

Kansas " 114,798 

Minnesota " 166,025 0,077 

Nebraska " 835,882 

N.Mexico " 207,007 61,54T 

Oregon " 186,030 13,294 

Uteh " 269,170 11,880 

Washington" 123,022 

Columbia, Distof. 60 *51,68T 



A<£gregate of Area and Population, 1,472,121 143,966 

•■ Of the 51,687 Inhabltan'^i in th* DUAriek of Ooliimbia, lo 18M, 10,06T wwe Fna 
CkMorvO, and 3,487 w«r« ilavea 

7 
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NDICBEB OF SLAVEHOLDERS IN THE UNITE] STATES 1850. 

Alabama 29,295 

Arkansas , 5,999 

Columbia, District of, 1,477 

Delaware 809 

Florida 8,620 

Georgia 88,456 

Kentucky 88,385 

Louisiana 20,670 

Maryland 16,040 

Mississippi 23,110 

Missouri 19,18C 

North Carolina 28,30S 

South Carolina 25,596 

Tennessee 83,864 

Texas 7,747 

Virginia 55,063 

Total Number of Slaveholders in the Uuited States 847,525 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE SLAVEHOLDERS — 1850. 

Holders of 1 slave 6S,820 

Holders of 1 and under 5 105,683 

Holders of 5 and under 10 80,765 

Holders of 10 and under 20 54,505 

Holdersof 20 and under 50 29,733 

Holders of 50 and under 100 6,106 

Holdersof 100 and under 200 1,479 

Holders of 200 and under 800 187 

Holders of 300 and under 500 56 

Holdersof 500 and under 1,000 9 

Holders of 1,000 an i over 2 



Aggregate Number >f Siaveholders in the United Slates. . . . 347,525 
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It thus appears that there are in the United States, throe 
hundred and forty-seven thousand five hundred and twen 
ty-five slaveholders. But this appearance is deceptive 
The actual number is certainly less than two hundred 
thousand. Professor De Bow, the Superintendent of the 
Census, informs us that "the number includes slave- 
hirers," and furthermore, that "where the party owns 
slaves in different counties, or in different States, he will 
be entered more than once." Now every Southerner, who 
has any practical knowledge of affairs, must know, and 
does know, that every New Year's day, like almost everj 
other day, is desecrated in the South, by publicly hiring 
out slaves to large numbers of non-slaveholders. The 
slaveowners, who are the exclusive manufacturers of pub 
lie sentiment, have popularized the dictum that white ser 
vants, decency, virtue, and justice, are unfashionable ; and 
there are, we are sorry to say, nearly one hundred and 
sixty thousand non-slaveholding sycophants, who have 
subscribed to this false philosophy, and who are giving 
constant encouragement to the infamous practices of 
slaveholding and slave-breeding, by hiring at least one 
slave every year. 

In the Southern States, as in all other slave countries, 
there are three odious classes of mankind; the slaves 
themselves, who are cowards ; the Sxaveholders, who are 
tyrants; and the non-slaveholding slave-hirers, who are 
lickspittles. Whether either class is really entitled to the 
regards of a gentleman is a matter of grave doubt. The 
slaves are pitiable ; the slaveholders are detestable ; the 
slave-bireis are contemptible. 
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With the statistics at our command, it is impossible fol 
OS to ascertain the exact numbers of slaveholders and non- 
slaveholding slave-hirers in the slave States ; but we have 
data which will enable us to approach very near to the 
facts. The town from which we hail, Salisbury, the capi- 
tal of Rowan county. North Carolina, contains about twen- 
ty-three hundred inhabitants, including three hundred and 
seventy-two slaves, fifty-one slaveholders, and forty-three 
non-slaveholding slave-hirers. Taking it for granted that 
this town furnishes a fair relative proportion of all the 
slaveholders, and non-slaveholding slave-hirers in the 
slave States, the whole number of the former, including 
those who have been " entered more than once,'' is one 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand five hundred and fifty- 
one ; of the latter, one hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-four ; and, now, estimating that 
there are in Maryland, Virginia, and other grain-growing 
States, an aggregate of two thousand slave-owners, who 
have cotton plantations stocked with negroes in the far 
South, and who have been " entered more than once," we 
find, as the result of our calculations, that the total num- 
ber of actual slaveholders in the Union, is precisely one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand five hundred and fifty- 
one — as follows : 

Number of actual slaveholders in the United States 186,551 

Number " entered more than once" 2,000 

Number of non-slaveholding slave-hirers 158,974 

Aggregate number, according to De Bow 847,625 

The greater number of non-slaveholding slave-hirers, are 
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a kind of third-rate aristocrats — ^persons who foimerly 
owned slaves, but whom slavery, as is its custom, has 
dragged down to poverty, leaving them, in their false and 
shiftless pride, to eke out a miserable existence over the 
hapless chattels personal of other men. 
So it seems that the total number of actual slav&own 

rs, in^ Ending their entire crew of cringing lickspittleB.. 
against whom we have to contend, is but three hundred 
and forty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five. 
Against this army for the defense and propagation of sla- 
very, we think it will be an easy matter — ^independent of 
the negroes, who, in nine cases out of ten, would be do- 
lighted with an opportunity to cut their masters' throats, 
and without accepting of a single recruit from either of 
the free States, England, France or Germany — ^to muster 
one at least three times as large, and far more respectable 
for its utter extinction. We hope, however, and believe, 
that the matter in dispute may be adjusted without array- 
ing these armies against each other in hostile attitude. 
We desire peace, not war — -justice, not blood. Give us 
fair-play, secure to us the right of discussion, the freedom 
of speech, and we will settle the difficulty at the ballot 
box, not on the battle-ground — ^by force of reason, not by 
force of arms. But we are wedded to one purpose from 
which no earthly power can ever divorce us. We are de- 
termined to abolish slavery at all hazards — ^in defiance of 
all the opposition, of whatever nature, which it is possible 
for the slavocrats to bring against us. Of this they may 
take due notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 

Before wt proceed further, it may be necessary to calt 
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attention to the fact that, though the ostensible proprie- 
torship of the slaves is vested in fewer individuals than 
we have usually counted in our calculations concerning 
them, the force and drift of our statistics remain unim- 
paired. In the main, all our figures are correct The 
tables which we have preparetl, especially, and the reca- 
pitulations of those tables, may be relied on with all the 
confidence that is due to American official integrity ; for, 
as we have substantially remarked on a previous occasion, 
the particulars of which they are composed have been 
obtained from the returns of competent census agents, 
who, with Prof. Bo Bow as principal, were expressly em- 
ployed to collect them. As for our minor labors in the 
science of numbers, we cheerfully submit them to the can- 
did scrutiny of the impartial critic. 

A majority of the slaveholders with whom we are ac- 
quainted — and we happen to know a few dozen more than 
we care to know— own, or pretend to own, at least fifteen 
negroes each ; some of them are the masters of more than 
fifty each ; and we have had the hcmor (!) of an introduc- 
tion to one man who is represented as the owner of six- 
teen hundred I It is said that if all the lands of this lat- 
ter worthy were in one tract, they might be formed into 
two counties of more than ordinary size ; he owns plan- 
tations and woodlands in three cotton-growing States. 

The quantity of land owned by the slaveholder is gene- 
rally in proportion to the number of negroes at his ' quar- 
ter f the master of only one or two slaves, if engaged in 
agriculture, seldom owns less than three hundred acrcjs ; 
ll>^ holder . f ^^ " jht or ten slaves usually owns from a thou- 
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sand to fifteen hundred acres ; five thousand acres are not 
unfrequently found in the possession of the master of fifty 
slaves ; while in Columbia, South Carolina, about twelve 
months ago, a certain noted slaveholder was pointed out 
to us, and reported as the owner of nearly two hundred 
thousand acres in the State of Mississippi. How the great 
mass of illiterate poor whites, a majority of whom are the 
indescribably wretched tenants of these slavocratic land- 
sharks, are specially imposed upon and socially outlawed, 
we shall, if we have time and space, take occasion to ex- 
plain in a subsequent chapter. 

Thus far, in giving expression to our sincere and settled 
opinions, we have endeavored to show, in the first place, 
that slavery is a great moral, social, civil, and political 
evil — a dire enemy to true wealth and national greatness, 
and an atrocious crime against both God and man ; and, 
in the second place, that it is a paramount duty which we 
owe to heaven, to the earth, to America, to humanity, to 
our posterity, to our consciences, and to our pockets, to 
adopt effectual and judicious measures for its inmiediate 
abolition. The questions now arise, How can the evil be 
averted ? What are the most prudent and practical means 
that can be devised for the abolition of slavery ? In the 
solution of these problems it becomes necessary to deal 
with a multiplicity of stubborn realities. And yet, we can 
see no reason why North Carolina, in her sovereign capa- 
city, may not, with equal ease and success, do what forty 
five other States of the world have done within the last 
for- y-five years. Nor do we believe any good reason exists 
why Virginia should not perform as great a deed in 1859 
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as did New-York in 1799. Massadmsetts abolished slav* 
ery in 1780 ; would it not be a masterly stroke of policy 
in Tennessee, and every other slave State, to abolish it in 
or before 1860 ? 

Not long since, a slavocrat, writing on this subject, said, 
apologetically, ** we frankly admit that slavery is a mon- 
strous evil ; but what are we to do with an institution 
which has baffled the wisdom of our greatest statesmen V 
Unfortimately for the South, since the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and their illustrious compatriots, she 
has never had more than half a dozen statesmen, all told ; 
of mere politicians, wii«-pullers, and slave-driving demar 
gogues, she has had enough, and to spare ; but of states^ 
men, in the true sense of the term, she has had, and now 
has, but precious few — fewer just at this time, perhaps, 
than ever before. It is far from a matter of surprise to us 
that slavery has, for such a long period, baffled the " wis- 
dom*' of the oligarchy ; but our surprise is destined to cul- 
minate in amazement, if the wisdom of the non-slaveholdevs 
does not soon baffle slavery. 

From the eleventh year previous to the close of the 
eighteenth century down to the present moment, slavehold- 
ers and slave-breeders, who, to speak naked truth, are, as 
a general thing, unfit to occupy any honorable station in 
life, have, by chicanery and usurpation, wielded all the 
official power of the South ; and, excepting the patriotic 
services of the noble abolitionists above-mentioned, the sole 
a'm and drift of their legislation has been to aggrandize 
themselves, to strengthen slavery, and to keep the poor 
^liit-es, the consiitutional majority, bowed down in tho 
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deepest depths of cfegradation. We propose to subvert 
this entire system of oligarchal despotism. We think thei e 
should be some legislation for decent white men, not alone 
for negroes and slaveholders. Slavery lies at the root of 
all the shame, poverty, ignorance, tyranny and imbecility 
of the South ; slavery must be thoroughly eradicated ; let 
this be done, and a glorious future will await us. 

The statesmen who are to abolish slavery in Kentucky, 
must be mainly and independently constituted by the non^ 
slaveholders of Kentucky ; so in every other slave State. 
Past experience has taught us the sheer folly of ever ex- 
pecting voluntary justice from the slaveholders. Their 
illicit intercourse with " the mother of harlots'* has be^n 
kept up so long, and their whole natures have, in conse- 
quence, become so depraved, that there is scarcely a 
spark of honor or magnanimity to be found amongst them 
As well might one expect to hear highwaymen clamoring 
for a universal interdict against traveling, as to expect 
slaveholders to pass laws for the abolition of slavery. 
Under all the circumstances, it is the duty of the non* 
slaveholders to mark out an independent course for them- 
selves, to steer entirely clear of the oligarchy, and to 
utterly contemn and ignore the many vile imstruments of 
power, animate and inanimate, which have been so freely 
and so effectually used for their enslavement. Now is the 
time for them to assert their rights and liberties ; never 
before was there such an appropriate period to strike foi 
Freedom in the South. 

Had it not been for the better sense, the purer patriot- 
ism, and the more practical justice of the noorslaTeholdcrs, 

7* 
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ihe Middle States and New England wonld still be groan* 
ing and groveling under the ponderous burden of slavery ; 
New-York would never have risen above the dishonorable 
level of Virginia ; Pennsylvania, trampled beneath the 
iron^ieel of the black code, would have remained the un- 
progressive parallel of Georgia ; Massachusetts would 
have continued till the present time, and Heaven only 
knows how much longer, the contemptible coequal of 
South Carolina 

Succeeded by the happiest moral effects and the grand- 
est physical results, we have seen slavery crushed be- 
neath the wisdon of the non-slaveholding statesmen of 
the North ; followed by corresponding influences and 
achievements, many of us who have not yet passed the 
meridian of life, are destined to see it equally crushed 
beneath the wisdom of the nonnslaveholding Statesmen of 
the South/ With righteous indignation, we enter our dis- 
claimer against the base yet baseless admission that 
Louisiana and Texas are incapable of producing as great 
statesmen as Rhode Island and Connecticut. What has 
been done for New Jersey by the statesmen of New Jer- 
sey, can be done for North Carolina by the statesmen of 
North Carolina ; the wisdom of the former State has abol- 
ished slavery ; as sure as the earth revolves on its axis, 
the wisdom of the latter will not do less. 

That our plan for the abolition of slavery, is the best 
that can be devised, we have not the vanity to contend ; 
but that it is a good one, and will do to act upon until a 
better shall havi been suggested, we do firmly and con- 
scientiously believe. Though but little skilled in the deli- 
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tale art of surgerj , we have pretty thoroughly probed 
slavety, the frightful tumor on the body politic, and have, 
we think, ascertained the precise remedies requisite for a 
speedy r.nd perfect cure. Possibly the less ardent friends 
of freedom may object to our prescription, on the ground 
that some of its ingredients are too griping, and that it 
will cost the patient a deal of most excruciating pain. 
But let them remember that the patient is exceedingly 
refractory, that the case is a desperate one, and that dras- 
tic remedies are indispensably necessary. When they 
shall have invented milder yet equally eiHcacious ones, 
it will be time enough to discontinue the use of ours — 
then no one will be readier than we to discard the infalli- 
ble strong recipe for the infallible mild. Not at the per- 
secution of a few thousand slaveholders, but at the resti- 
tution of natural rights and prerogatives to several mil- 
lions of non-slaveholders, do we aim. 

Inscribed on the banner, which we herewith unfurl to 
the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand 
by it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall 
be presented, are the mottoes which, in substance, embody 
the principles, as we conceive, that should govern us in 
our patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidi- 
ous foe that ever menaced the inalienable rights and liber- 
ties and dearest interests of America : 
1st. Thorough Organization and Independent Political 

Action on the part of the Non-Slaveholding whites of 

the South. 
2nd. Ineligibility of Slaveholders — Never another vote ic 

the Trafficker in Human Flesh. 
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3rd, No Co-operation with Slaveholders in Politics — No 
Fellowship with them in Religion — ^No Aflfiliation with 
them in Society, 

4th. No Patronage to Slaveholding Merchants — No Guest- 
ship in Slave-waiting Hotels — No Fees to Slaveholding 
Lawyers — No Employment of Slaveholding Physicians 
— No Audience to Slaveholding Parsons. 

6th. No Recognition of Pro-slavery Men, except as Ru^ 
fians, Outlaws, and Criminals. 

6th, Abrupt Discontinuance of Subscription to Pro-slavery 
Newspapers. 

Tth. The Greatest Possible Encouragement to Free White 
Labor, 

8. No more Hiring of Slaves by Non-slaveholders. 

9th. Lnmediate Death to Slavery, or if not immediate, 
unqualified Proscription of its Advocates during the Pe- 
riod of its Existence. 

10th. A Tax of Sixty Dollars on every Slaveholder for each 
and every Negro in his Possession at the present time, 
or at any intermediate time between now and the 4 th 
of July, 1863 — said Money to be Applied to the trans- 
portation of the Blacks to Liberia, to their Colonization 
in Central or South America, or to their Comfortable 
Settlement within the Boundaries of the United States. 

11th. An additional Tax of Forty Dollars per annum to be 
levied annually, on every Slaveholder for each and every 
Negro found in his possession after the 4th of July, 
1863 — said Money to be paid into the hands of the Ne- 
groes so held in Slavery, or, in cases of death, to their 
next of kin^ and to be used by them at their own option 
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^ This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the abolition 
1^ of slavery in the Southern States. Let it be acted upon 
with due promptitude, and, as certain as truth is mightier 
than error, fifteen years will not elapse before every foot 
of territory, from the mouth of the Delaware to the embog- 
iiing of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the jewels of 
freedom. Some time during this. year, next, or the year 
following, let there be a general convention of non-slave- 
holders from every slave State in the Union, to deliberate 
on the momentous issues now pending. First, let them 
adopt measures for holding in restraint the diabolical ex- 
cesses of the oligarchy ; secondly, in order to cast off the 
thraldom which the infamous slave-power has fastened 
upon them, and, as the first step necessary to be taken to 
regain the inalienable rights and liberties with which they 
were invested by Nature, but of which they have been 
divested by the accursed dealers in human flesh, let them 
devise ways and means for the complete annihilation of 
slavery ; thirdly, let them put forth an equitable and com- 
prehensive platform, fully defining their position, and in- 
viting the active sympathy and co-operation of the mil- 
lions of down-trodden non-slaveholders throughout the 
Southern and Southwestern States. Let all these things 
be done, not too hastily, but with calnmess, deliberation, 
prudence, and circumspection ; if need be, let the dele- 
gates to the convention continue in session one or two 
weeks ; only let their labors be wisely and thoroughly per- 
tormed ; let them, on Wednesday morning, present to the 
poor whites of the South, a well-digested scheme for the 
reclamatioi of their ancient rights and prerogittives, and. 
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on the Thursday following^ slaveiy in the United States will 
be worth absolutely less than nothing ; for then, besides be- 
ing so vile and precarious that nobody will want it, it will 
ie a lasting reproach to those in whose hands it is lodged. 

Were i^ not that other phases of the subject admonish 
us to be economical of space, we could suggest more than 
a dozen different plans, either of which, if scrupulously 
carried out, would lead to a wholesome, speedy, and per- 
fect termination of slavery. Under all the circumstances, 
however, it might be difficult for us — ^perhaps it would 
not be the easiest thing in the world for any body else — 
to suggest a better plan than the one above. Let it, or 
one embodying its principal features, be adopted forth 
with, and the last wail of slavery will soon be heard, 
growing fainter and fainter, till it dies utterly away, to be 
succeeded by the jubilant shouts of emancipated millions. 

Henceforth, let it be distinctly understood that ownership 
in slaves constitutes ineligibility — that it is a crime, as 
we verily believe it is, to vote for a slavocrat for any office 
whatever. Indeed, it is our honest conviction that all the 
pro-slavery slaveholders, who are alone responsible for the 
continuance of the baneful institution among us, deserve 
to be at once reduced to a parallel with the basest criminals 
that lie fettered within the cells of our public prisons. 
Beyond the power of computation is the extent of the moral, 
social, civil, and political evils which they have brought, 
and are still bringing, on the country. Were it possible 
that the whole number could be gathered together and 
transformed into four equal gangs of licensed robbers, ruf- 
fians, thieves, and murderers, society, we feel assured, 
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would suffer less from their atrocities then than it does 
now. Let the wholesome pubftc sentiment of the non- 
slaveholders be vigilant and persevering in bringing them 
down to their proper level. Long since, and in the most 
unjust and cruel manner, have they socially outlawed the 
non-slaveholders ; now security against further oppression, 
and indemnity for past grievances, make it incumbent on 
the non-slaveholders to cast them into the identical pit 
that they dug for their betters — ^thus teaching them how to 
catch a Tartar 1 

At the very moment we write, as has been the case ever 
since the United States have had a distinct national exist- 
ence, and as will always continue to be the case, imless 
right triumphs over wrong, all the civil, political, and other 
offices, within the gift of the South, are filled with negro- 
nursed incumbents from the ranks of that execrable band 
of misanthropes — three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
in number — who, for the most part, obtain their living by 
breeding, buying and selling slaves. The magistrates in 
the villages, the constables in the districts, the commis- 
sioners of the towns, the mayors of the cities, the sheriflfs 
of the counties, the judges of the various courts, the mem- 
bers of the legislatures, the governors of the States, the 
representatives and senators in Congress — are all slave- 
holders. Nor does the catalogue of their usurpations end 
here. Through the most heart-sickening arrogance and 
bribery, they have obtained control of the General Govern- 
ment, and all the consuls, ambassadors, envoys extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary, who are chosen from 
tiie South, and commissioned to foreign countries, are 
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•elected with special reference to the purity of their pro 
slAvery antecedents. If ^H^entials have ever been issued 
to a single non-Rlaveholder of the South, we are ignorant 
of both the fact and the hearsay ; indeed, it would be very 
strange if this much abused class of persons were permit- 
ted to hold important offices abroad, when they are not 
allowed to hold unimportant ones at home. 

And, then, there is the Presidency of the United States, 
which office has been held forty^ht years by slaveholders 
from the South, and only ttDenty years by nonHslaveholders 
from the North. Nor is this the full record of oligarchal 
obtrusion. On an average, the offices of Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of War, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and Attorney-General, have been under the control of 
slave-drivers nearly two-thirds of the time. The Chief Ju» 
tices and the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Presidents pro tem. of the Senate, 
and the Speakers of the House of Representatives, have, 
in a large majority of instances, been slave-breeders from 
the Southern side of the Potomac. Five slaveholding Pres- 
idents have been reelected to the chief magistracy of the 
Republic, while no non-slaveholder has ever held the office 
more than a single term. Thus we see plainly that even 
the non-slaveholders of the North, to whose freedom, en- 
ergy, enterprise, intelligence, wealth, population, power, 
progress, and prosperity, our country is almost exclusively 
indebted for its high position among the nations of the 
earth, have been arrogantly denied a due participation in 
the honors of federal office. When " the sum of all villai**- 
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ies'' shall have ceased to exist, then the rights of the uoxt 
slaveholders of the North, of the South, of the East, and of 
the West, will be duly recognized and respected ; not before. 

With all our heart, we hope and believe it is the full 
and fixed determination of a majority of the more intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens of this Republic, that the Pres- 
idential chair shall never again be filled by a slavocrat. 
Safely may we conclude that the doom of the oligarchy is 
already sealed with respect to that important and dignified 
station ; it now behooves us to resolve, with equal firm- 
ness and effect, that, after a certain period during the next 
decade of years, no slaveholder shall occupy any position 
in the Cabinet, that no slave-breeder shall be sent as a di- 
plomatist to any foreign country, that no slave-driver shall 
be permitted to bring further disgrace on either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, that the chief justices, 
associate justices, and judges of the several courts, the 
governors of the States, the members of the legislatures, 
and all the minor functionaries of the land, shall be free 
from the heinous crime of ownership in man. 

For the last sixty-eight years, slaveholders have been 
the sole and constant representatives of the South, and 
what have they accomplished ? It requires but little time 
and few words, to tell the story of their indiscreet and 
unhallowed performances. In fact, with what we have 
already said, gestures alone would suffice to answer the 
inquiry. We can make neither a more truthful njr em- 
phatic reply than to point to our thinly inhabited States, 
to our fields despoiled of their virgin soil, to the despicable 
price of lands, to our unvisited cities and towns, to our 
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vacant harbors and idle water-power, to the dreary a1>> 
sence of shipping and mannfactories, to our unpensioned 
soldiers of the rerolntion, to the millions of living monu- 
ments of ignorance, to the poverty of the whites, and to 
the wretchedness of the blacks. 

Either directly or indirectly, are slave-driving dema> 
gogoes, who have ostentatiously set np pretensions to 
statesmanship, responsible for every dishonorable weak- 
ness and inequality that exists between the Nortli and the 
Sonih. Let them shirk the responsibility if they can ; but 
it is morally impossible for them to do so. We know 
how ready they have always been to cite the numerical 
strength of the North, as a valid excuse for their inability 
to procure appropriations from the (Jeneral Govemmeut^ 
for purposes of internal improvement, for the establish- 
ment of lines of ocean steamers to South American and 
European ports, and for the accomplishment of othe* ob- 
jects. Before that apology ever escapes from their lips 
again, let them remember that the numerical weakness of 
the South is wholly attributable to their own villainous 
statism. Had the Southern States, in accordance with 
the principles enunciated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, abolished slavery at the same time the Northern 
States abolished it, there would have been, long since, 
and most assuredly at this moment, a larger, wealthier, 
wiser, and more powerful population, south of Mason and 
Dixon's line, than there now is north of it. This fact be- 
ing so well established that no reasonable man denies it, 
it is evident that the oligarchy will have to devise an- 
other subterfuge for even temporary relief. 
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Until slavery and sUveholders cease to bo the only 
favored objects of legislation in the Sotitlf, the North will 
continue to maintain the ascendency in every important 
particular. With those loathsome objects out of the way, 
it would not take the nonnslaveholders of the South more 
than a quarter of a century to bring her up, in all re- 
spects, to a glorious equality with the North ; nor would 
it take them much longer to surpass the latter, which iu 
the most vigorous and honorable rival that they have in 
the world. Three quarters of a century hence, if slavery 
is abolished within the next ten years, as it ought to be, 
the South will, we believe, be as much greater than the 
North, as the North is now greater than the South. Three 
quarters of a century hence, if the South retains slavery, 
which God forbid 1 she will be to the North much the 
same that Poland is to Eussia, that Cuba is to Spain, or 
that Ireland is to England. 

What we want and must have, as the only sure means 
of attaining to a position worthy of Sovereign States in 
this eminently progressive and utilitarian age, is an ener- 
getic, intelligent, enterprising, virtuous, and unshackled 
population ; an untrammeled press, and the Freedom of 
Speech. For ourselves, as white people, and for the ne 
groes and other persons of whatever color or condition, 
we demand all the rights, interests and prerogatives, that 
are guarantied to corresponding classes of mankind in the 
North, in England, in France, in Germany, or in any other 
civilized and enlightened country. Any proposition that 
may be offered coiceding less than this demand, will be 
promptly and disdainfully rejected. 
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Speaking of the nonnslavehDlders of the South, George 
M. Weston, a zealous co-laborer in the cause of Freedom, 
Bays : — 

" The non-slaveholding whites of the South, being not leas 
than seven-tenths of the whole number of whites, would seem 
to be entitled to some enquiry into their actual condition ; and 
especially, as they have no real political weight or consideration 
in the country, and little opportunity to speak for themselves. 
I have been for twenty years a reader of Southern newspapers, 
and a reader and hearer of Congressional debates ; but, in al 
that time, I do not recollect ever to have seen or heard these 
non-slaveholding whites referred to by Southern * gentlemen,' as 
constituting any part of what they call * the South? When the 
rights of the South, or its wrongs, or its policy, or its interests, 
or its institutions, are spoken of, reference is always intended to 
the rights, wrongs, polic}'^, interests, and institutions of the three 
hundred and forty-seven thousand slaveHWders. Nobody gets 
into Congress from the South but by their direction 5 nobody 
speaks at Washington for any Southern interest except theirs. 
Yet there is, at the South, quite another interest than theirs ; 
embracing from two to three times as many white people; and, 
as we shall presently see, entitled to the deepest sympathy and 
commiseration, in view of the material, intellectual, and moral 
privations to which it has been subjected, the degradation to 
which it has already been reduced, and the still more fearful 
degradation with which it is threatened by the inevitable opera- 
tion of existing causes and influences." 

The following extract, from a paper on " Domestic 
Manufactures in the South and West," published by M. 
Tarver, of Missouri, may be appropriately introduced in 
this connection : — 

" The non-slaveholders possess, generally, but very small means, 
and the land which they possess is almost universally poor, and 
BO sten'le that a scanty subsistence is all that can be derived from 
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its caltiyation ; and the more fertile Boil, being In the pceaossion 
of the slaveholders, must ever remain out of the power of those 
who have none. This state of things is a great drawback, and 
bears heavily upon and depresses the moral energies of the 
poorer classes. The acquisition of a respectable position in the 
scale of wealth appears so difficult, that they decline the hopeless 
pursuit, and many of them settle down into habits of idleness, and 
beoome the almost passive subjects of all its consequences. And 
I lament to say that I have observed of late years, that an evi- 
dent deterioration is taking place in tins part of the population, 
the younger portion of it being less educated, less industrious, 
and in every point of view less respectable than their ancestors.'- 

Equally worthy of attention is the testimony of Grov. 
Hammond, of South Carolina, who says : — 

" According to the best calculation, which, in the absence of 
statistic facts, can be made, it is believed, that of the three hun- 
dred thousand white inhabitants of South Carolina, there are not 
less than fifty thousand whose industry, such as it is, and com- 
pensated as it isy is not, in the present condition of things, and 
does not promise to be hereafter, adequate to procure them, 
honestly, such a support as every white person is, and feels him- 
self entitled to. And this, next to emigration, is, perhaps, the 
heaviest of the weights that press upon the springs of our pros- 
perity. Most of these now follow agricultural pursuits, in fee- 
ble, yet injurious competition with slave labor. Some, perhaps, 
not more from inclination, than from the want of due encourage- 
ment, can scarcely be said to work at all. They obtain a preca- 
rious subsistence, by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, 
sometimes by plundering fields or folds, and too often by what is, 
in its effects, far worse — trading with slaves, and seducing them 
to plunder for their benefit." 

Conjoined with the sundry plain straightforward facts 
which have issuet*. from our own pen, these extracts show 
condosivelj that immediato and independent political 
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action on the part of the non-elavdiolding whites of the 
South, is, with them, a matter, not only of positive duty, 
but also of the utmost importance. As yet, it is in their 
power to rescue the South from the gulf of shame and 
guilt, into which slavery has plunged her ; but if they do 
not soon arouse themselves from their apathy, this power 
will be wrenched from them, and then, unable to resist the 
strong arm of the oppressor, they will be completely de- 
graded to a social and political level with the negroes, 
whose condition of servitude will, in the meantime, be- 
come far more abject and forlorn than it is now. 

In addition to the reasons which we have already as^ 
signed why no slavocrat should, in the future, be elected 
to any oflSce whatever, there are others that deserve to be 
carefully considered. Among these may be mentioned the 
illbreeding and the ruffianism of slaveholding officials. 
Tedious indeed would be tho task to enumerate all the 
homicides, duels, assaults and batteries, and other crimes, 
of which they are tho autliors in the course of a single 
year. To the general reader their career at the seat of 
government is well known ; there, on frequent occasions, 
choking with rage at seeing their wretched sophistries 
scattered to the winds by the sound, logical reasoning of 
the champions of Freedom, they have overstepped the 
hounds of common decency, vacated the chair of honora- 
ble controversy, and, in the most brutal and cowardly 
manner, assailed their unarmed opponents with bludgeons, 
bowie knives and pistols. Compared with some of their 
barbarismp at home, however, their frenzied onslaughts a( 
the national Capital have been but the simplest breaches 
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oi ciTil deportment ; and it is only for the purpose of 
a\'oiding personalities that we now refrain from divulging 
a few instances of the unparalleled atrocities which they 
have perpetrated in legislative halls South of the Poto- 
mac. Nor is it alone in the national and State legisla- 
tures that they substitute brute force for genteel behavior 
and acuteness of intellect Neither court-houses nor pub- 
lic streets, hotels nor private dwellings, rum-holes nor 
law-olEces, are held sacred from their murderous conflicts. 
About certain silly abstractions that no practical business 
man ever allows to occupy his time or attention, they are 
eternally wrangling ; and thus it is that rencounters, 
duels, homicides, and other demonstrations of person^i 
violence, have become so popular in all slaveholding conii 
munities. A few years of entire freedom from the cares 
and perplexities of public life, would, we have no doubt, 
greatly improve both their manners and their morals ; and 
we suggest that it is a Christian duty, which devolves on 
the non-slaveholders of the South, to disrobe them of the 
mantle of oflfice, which they have so long worn with dis* 
grace to themselves, injustice to their constituents, and 
ruin to their country. 

But what shall we say of such men as Botts, Stuart, and 
Macfarland of Virginia ; of Raynor, Morehead, Miller, 
Stanly, Graves, and Graham of North Carolina ; of Davis 
and Hoffman of Maryland ; of Blair and Benton of Mis- 
souri ; of the Marshalls of Kentucky ; and of Etheridge of . 
Tennessee ? All these gentlemen, and many others of the 
same school, entertain, we believe, sentiments similar to 
those that were entertained by the immortal Fathers of th« 
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Bepnblic — ^that slaveiy is a great moral, Bocial, ciyil, tad 
political evil, to be got rid of at the earliest practical pe 
riod — and if they do, in order to secnre our votes, it is only 
necessary for them to '' have the courage of their opinions,'' 
to renounce slavery, and to come out frankly, fairly and 
squarely, in favor of freedom. To neither of these patri* 
otic sons of the South, nor to any one of the class to which 
they belong, would we give any offence whatever. In our 
strictures on the criminality of pro-slavery demagogues 
we have had heretofore, and shall have hereafter, no sort 
of reference to any respectable slaveholder — ^by which we 
mean, any slaveholder who admits the injustice and inhu- 
manity of slavery, and who is not averse to the discussion 
of measures for its speedy and total extinction. Such 
slaveholders are virtually on our side, that is, on the side 
of the non-slaveholding whites, with whom they may very 
properly be classified. On this point, once for all, we desire 
to be distinctly understood ; for it would be manifestly un- 
just not to discriminate between the anti-slavery proprie- 
tor who owns slaves by the law of entailment, and the pro- 
slavery proprietor who engages in the traffic and becomes 
an aider and abettor of the institution from sheer turpitude 
of heart ; hence the propriety of this special disclaimer. 

If we have a correct imderstanding of the positions 
wbich they assumed, some of the gentlemen whose names 
are written above, gave, during the last presidential cam- 
paign, ample evidence of their unswerving devotion to the 
interests of the great majority of the people, the non-slave- 
holdiog whites ; and it is our unbiassed opinion that a 
m^ro positive truth is no where recorded in Holy Writ, 
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than Kenneth Raynor nttered, when he Bald, in Bubstance, 
that the greatest good that could happen to this country 
would be the complete overthrow of slave-driving democ- 
racy, alias the nigger party, which has for its head and 
front the Kitchies and Wises of Virginia, and for its caudal 
termination the Butlers and Quatlebums of South Carolina. 

And this, by the way, is a fit occasion to call attention 
to the fact, that slave-driving Democrats have been the 
perpetrators of almost every brutal outrage that ever dis- 
graced our halls of legislation. Of countless instances of 
assault and battery, affrays, and fatal rencounters, that 
have occurred in the coiu-t-houses, capitols, and other pub- 
lic buildings in the Southern States, we feel safe in say- 
ir^tg that the aggressor, in at least nine cases out of ten, 
has been a negro-nursed adherent of modern, miscalled 
democracy. So, too, the challenger to almost every duel 
has been an abandoned wretch, who, on many occasions 
during infancy, sucked in the corrupt milk of slavery from 
the breasts of his father's sable concubines, and who has 
never been known to become weary of boasting of a fact 
that invariably impressed itself on the minds of his audi- 
tors or observers, the very first moment they laid their 
eyes upon him, namely, that he was a member of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Brute violence, however, can hardly be 
said to be the worst characteristic of the slave-driving 
Democrat ; his ignorance and squalidity are proverbial ; 
his senseless enthusiasm is disgusting. 

Peculiarly illustrative of the material of which sham dem- 
ocracy is composed was the vote polled at the Five Points 

precinct, in the city of New-York, on the 4th of November, 

8 
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1856y when James Buchanan was chosen President by a 
mftoritv of the people. We will produce the figures : 

Five Points Precinct, New- York City, 1866. 

Votes cast for James Buchanan 574 

" " " John C. Fremont 16 

•« " " Millard Fillmore 9 

It will be recollected that Col. Fremont's majority over 
Buchanan, in the State of New-York, was between seven- 
ty-eight and seventy-nine thousand, and that he ran ahead 
of the Fillmore ticket to the number of nearly one hundred 
and fifty-one thousand. We have not the shadow of a 
doubt that he is perfectly satisfied with Mr. Buchanan's 
triumph at the Five Points, which, with the exception of 
the slave-pens in Southern cities, is, perhaps, the most viU 
and heart-sickening locality in the United States. 

One of the most noticeable and commendable features 
of the last general election is this : almost every State, 
whose inhabitants have enjoyed the advantages of free 
soil, free labor, free speech, free presses, and free schools, 
and who have, in consequence, become great in numbers, 
in virtue, in wealth, and in wisdom, voted for Fremont, 
the Republican candidate, who was pledged to use his 
influence for the extension of like advantages to other 
parts of the country. On the other hand, with a single 
honorable exception, all the States which *'have got to 
hating everything with the prefix Free, from free negroes 
down and up through the whole catalogue — free farms, 
free labor, free society, free will, free thinking, free chil 
dren, and free schools," and which have exposed their cit 
izens to all tlie po ils of numerical weakness, absolate ig 
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norance^ and hopeless poverty, voted for Bachanau, the 
Den.ocratic candidate, who, in reply to the overtures of 
his slave-driving partisans, had signified his willingness 
to pursue a policy that would perpetuate and disseminate, 
without limit, the multitudinous evils of human bondage 
Led on by a huckstering politician, whose chief voca 
tion, at all times, is the rallying of ragamuflfins, shoulder 
strikers, and liquor-house vagabonds, into the ranks of hh 
party, and w^o, it is well known, receives from the agents 
of the slave power, regular installments of money for this 
infamous purpose, a Democratic procession, exceedingly 
motley and unrefined, marched through the streets of one 
of the great cities of the North, little less than a fortnight 
previous to the election of Mr. Buchanan to the Presi- 
dency ; and the occasion gave rise, on the following day, 
to a communication in one of the morning papers, from 
which we make the following pertinent extract : 

" "While the Democratic procession was passing through the 
streets of this city, a few days since, I could not but think how 
significant the exultation of that ignorant multitude was of the 
ferocious triumphs which would be displayed if ever false Dem- 
ocracy should succeed in throwing the whole power of the conn* 
try into the hands of the Slave Oligarchy. It is melancholy to 
think that every individual in that multitude, ignorant and de« 
praved though he may be, foreign perhaps in his birth, and utterly 
unacquainted with the principles upon which the welfare of the 
country depends, and hostile it may be to those principles, if he 
does understand them, is equal in the power which he may exer- 
cise by his vote to the most intelligent and upright man in the 
community. 

" Of this, indeed, it is useless to complain. We enjoy our 
freedom with th ^ contingency of its loss by the acts of a numeri- 
cal majority. It hehooves all men, therefore, who have a regard 
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to the common good, to look carefully at the influences whi A 
may pervert the popular mind ; and this, I think, can only he 
done hy guarding against the corruption of individual character. 
A man who has nothing hut political business to attend to-— I 
mean the management of elections — ought to be shunned by all 
honest men. If it were possible, he should have the mark of Cain 
put upon him, that he might be known as a plotter against the 
welfare of his country." 

That less than thret per cent of those who voted for CoL 
Fremont, that only about five per cent of those who gave 
their suffrages to Mr. Fillmore, and that more than dghUen 
per cent, of those who supported Mr. Buchanan, were per- 
sons over one and twenty years of age who could not read 
and write, are estimates which we have no doubt are not 
far from the tru^ and which, in the absence of reliable 
statistics, we venture to give, hoping, by their publicity, 
to draw closer attention to the fact, that the illiterate for- 
eigners of the North, and the unlettered natives of the 
South, were cordially united in their suicidal adherence to 
the Nigger party. With few exceptions, all the intelligent 
non-slaveholders of the South, in concert with the more 
respectable slaveholders, voted for Mr. Fillmore ; certain 
rigidly patriotic persons of the former class, whose hearts 
were so entirely with the gallant Fremont that they refused 
to vote at all — simply because they did not dare to express 
their preference for him — form the exceptions to which we 
allude. 

Though the Whig, Democratic, and Know-Nothing news- 
papers, in all the States, free and slave, denounced Col. 
Fremont as an intolerant Catholic, it is now generally con- 
ceded t lat bo was nowhere supported by the peculiai 
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friends of Pope Pius IX. The votes polled at the Five 
Points precinct, which is almost exclusively inhabited by 
low Irish Catholics, show how powerfuUy the Jesuitical 
influence was brought to bear against him. At that de- 
lectable local'ty, as we ha^ 3 already shown, the timid 
Sage of Wheatland received &ve hundred and seventy-four 
votes ; whereas the dauntless Finder of Empire received 
only sixteen. 

True to their instincts for Freedom, the (jermans, gene- 
rally, voted the right ticket, and they will do it again, and 
continue to do it. With the intelligent Protestant element 
of the Fatherland on our side, we can well afford to dis- 
pense with the ignorant Catholic element of the Emerald 
Isle, t In the influences which they exert on society, there 
is so little difference between Slavery, Popery, and Negro- 
driving Democracy, that we are not at all surprised to see 
them going hand in hand in their diabolical works of inhu- 
manity and desolation. 

There is, indeed, no lack of evidence to show that the 
Democratic party of to-day is simply and unreservedly a 
sectional Nigger party. On the 15th of December, 1856, 
but a few weeks subsequent to the appearance of a scan- 
dalous message from an infamous governor of South Caro- 
lina, reconmiending the reopening of the African slave 
trade, Emerson Etheridge of Tennessee — ^honor to his 
name 1 — submitted, in the House of Representatives, the 
following timely resolution : — 

" Resolved, That this House regard all suggestions or proposi- 
tions of every kind, by whomsoever made, for a revival of the 
slave traie, as shocking to the moral sentiments of the enlightened 
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portion of mankind, and that any act on the part of Congress, 
legislating for, conniying at, or legalizing that horrid and inhuman 
traffic, would justly subject the United States to the reproach and 
execration of all civilized and Christian people throughout the 
world." 

Who voted for this resolution ? and who voted against 
it ? Let the yeas and nays ansv^er ; they are on record, 
and he who takes the trouble to examine them will find 
that the resolution encoimtered no opposition worth menr 
tioning, except from members of the Democratic party. 
Scrutinize the yeas and nays on any other motion or reso- 
lution affecting the question of slavery, and the fact that 
a majority of the members of this party have uniformly 
voted for the retention and extension of the " sum of all 
villanies,'' will at once be apparent. 

For many years the slave-driving Democrats of the South 
nave labored most strenuously, both by day and by night 
— we regret to say how unsuccessfully — to point out abo- 
lition proclivities in the Whig and Know-Nothing parties, 
the latter of which is now buried, and deservedly, so deep 
in the depths of the dead, that it is quite preposterous to 
suppose it will ever see the light of resurrection. 

For its truckling concessions to the slave power, the 
Whig party merited defeat, and defeated it was, and that, 
too, in the most decisive and overwhelming manner. But 
there is yet in this party much vitality, and if its friends 
will reorganize, detach themselves from the burden of 
slavery, espouse the cause of the white man, and hoist the 
fair flag of freedom, the time may come, at a day by no 
means remote, when their hearts will exult in triumph 
over the ruins of miscalled Democracy. 
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It IB not too late, however, for the Democratic party to 
secure to itself a pure renown and an almost certain per- 
petuation of its power. Let it at once discard the worship 
of slavery, and do earnest battle for the principles of free- 
dom, and it will live victoriously to a period far in the 
future. On the other hand, if it does not soon repudiate 
the fatal heresies which it has incorporated into its creed, 
its doom will be inevitable. Until the black flag entirely 
disappears from its array, we warn the non-slaveholders 
of the South to repulse and keep it at a distance, as they 
would the emblazoned skull and cross-bones that flout 
them from the flag of the pirate. 

With regard to the sophistical reasoning which teaches 
that abolitionists, before abolishing slavery, should com- 
pensate the slaveholders for all or any number of the ne- 
groes in their possession, we have, perhaps, said quite 
enough ; but wishing to brace our arguments, in every im- 
portant particular, with unequivocal testimony from men 
whom we are accustomed to regard as models of political 
sagacity and integrity — ^from Southern men as far as pos- 
sible — ^we herewith present an extract from a speech de- 
livered in the Virginia House of Delegates, January 20, 
1832, by Charles James Faulkner, whose sentiments, as 
then and there expressed, can hardly fail to find a re- 
spouse in the hpart of every intelligent, upright man : — 

^' But, Sir, it is said that society having conferred this property 
on the slaveholder, it cannot vow take it from him without an 
adequate compensation, by which is meant full value. I may be 
singular in the opinion, but I defy the legal research of the House 
to point me to a principle recognized by the aw, even in the or- 
dinary course of its adjudications, where the community pays 
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for jToperty which is removed or destroyed because t is a nui- 
sance, and found injurious to that society. There i^, I humbly 
appreheud, no such principle. There is no obligation upon 
society to continue your right one moment after it becomes in- 
jurious to the best interests of society ; nor to compensate yoi 
for the loss of that, the deprivation of which is demanded by 
the safety of the State, and in which general benefit you partici- 
pate as members of the community. Sir, there is to my mind a 
manifest distinction between condemning private property to be 
applied to some beneficial public purpose, and condemning or re- 
moving private property which is ascertained to be a positive 
wrong to society. It is a distinction which pervades the whole 
genius of the law ; and is founded upon the idea, that any man 
who holds property injurious to the peace of that society of 
which he is a member, thereby violates the condition upon the 
observance of which his right to the property is alone guaran- 
tied. For property of the first class condemned, there ought to 
be compensation ; but for property of the latter class, none can 
be demanded upon principle, none accorded as matter of right. 

" It is conceded that, at this precise moment of our legislation, 
slaves are injurious to the interests and threaten the subversion 
and ruin of this Commonwealth. Their present number, their 
increasing number, all admonish us of this. In different terms 
and in more measured language, the same fact has been conceded 
by all who have yet addressed this House. ^Something must be 
done.J emphatically exclaimed the gentleman from Dinwiddie ; 
and I thought I could perceive a response to that declaration, in 
the countenance of a large majority of chis body. And why must 
something be done ? Because if not, says the gentleman from 
Campbell, the throats of all the white people of Virginia will bo 
cut. No, says the gentleman from Dinwiddie — ' The whites can- 
not be conquered — the throats of the blacks will be cut.' It is a 
trifling difference, to be sure. Sir, and matters not to the argu- 
ment. For the fact is conceded, that one race or the other must 
be exterminated. 

" Sir, such being the actual condition of this Commonwealth, 
I ask if W3 would not be justified now, supposing all considera- 
tions of policy and humanity concurred without even a moment's 
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delay, in staying off this appalling and overwhelming calamity ? 
Sir, if this immense negro population were now in arms, gather- 
ing into black and formidable masses of attack, would that man 
be listened to, who spoke about property, who prayed you not 
to direct your artillery to such or such a point, for you would de 
stroy some of his property ? Sir, to the eye of the Statesman 
as to the eye of Omniscience, dangers pressing, and dangers that 
must necessarily press, are alike present. With a single glance 
he embraces Yii'ginia now, with the elements of destruction re- 
posing quietly upon her bosom, and Virginia is lighted from one 
extremity to the other with the torch of servile insurrection and 
massacre. It is not sufficient for him that the match is not yet 
Implied. It is enough that the magazine is open, and the match 
will shortly be applied. 

^ Sir, it is true in national as it is in private contracts, that loss 
and injury to one party may constitute as fair a consideration as 
gain to the other. Does the slaveholder, while he is enjoying 
his slaves, reflect upon the deep injury and incalculable loss 
which the possession of that property inflicts upon the true in- 
terests of the country ? Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil — it if 
an institution which presses heavily against the best interests of 
the State. It banishes free white labor, it exterminates the me- 
chanic, the artisan, the manufacturer. It deprives them of occn« 
pation. It deprives them of bread. It converts the energy of a 
community into indolence, its power into imbecility, its efficiency 
into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, have we not a right to 
demand its extermination ? shall society suffer, that the slave- 
holder may continue to gather his crop of human flesh ? What 
is his mere pecuniary claim, compared with the great interests of 
the common weal ? Must the country languish, droop, die, that 
the slaveholder may flourish? Shall all interests be subservient 
to one — all rights subordinate to those of the slaveholder ? Has 
not the mechanic, have not the middle classes their rights — rights 
incompatible with the existence of slavery ? 

** Sir, so great and overshadowing aro the evils of slavery — so 

sensibly aro they felt by those who have traced the causes of our 

national decline — so perceptible is the poisonous operation of its 

principles in the varied and diversified interests of this Common- 

8* 
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wealth, chat all, whose minds are not warped bj prejudice or in« 
terest, must admit that the disease has now assumed that mortal 
tendency, as to justify the application of any remedy which, un- 
der the great law of State necessity, we might consider advisa- 
ble." 

From the abstract of our plan for the abolition of sla 
very, it vrill be perceived that, so far from allowing slave* 
holders any compensation for their slaves, we are, and 
we think justly, in favor of imposing on them a tax of 
sixty dollars for each and every negro now in their pos- 
session, as also for each and every one that shall be born 
jO them between now and the 4th of July, 1863 ; after 
which time, we propose that they shall be taxed forty dol- 
ars per annum, annually, for every person by them held 
in slavery, without regard to age, sex, color, or condition 
—the money, in both instances, to be used for the sole 
advantage of fhe slaves. As an addendum to this propo- 
sition, we would say that, in our opinion, if slavery is not 
totally abolished by the year 1869, the annual tax ought 
to be increased from forty to one hundred dollars ; and 
furthermore, that if the institution does not then almost 
immediately disappear under the onus of this increased 
taxation, the tax ought in the course of one or two years 
thereafter, to be augmented to such a degree as will, in 
harmony with other measures, prove an infallible death- 
blow to slavery on or before the 4th of July, 1816. 

At once let the good and true men of this country, the 
patriot sons of the patriot fathers, determine that the sun 
which rises to celebrate the centennial anniversary of our 
national independence, shall not set on the head of any 
tflave within the limits of our Republic. Will not the 
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non-slaveholders of the North, of the South, of the East, 
and of the West, heartily, tinanimously sanction this pro- 
position ? Will it not be cheerfully indorsed by many of 
the slavebDlders themselves? Will any respectable man 
enter a protest against it? On the 4th of July, 18 1 6 — 
sooner, if we can — ^let us make good, at least so far as we 
are concerned, the Declaration of Independence, which 
was proclaimed in Philadelphia on the 4th of July, 1*116 
— ^that " all men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights ; that among these, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness." In purging our land of the 
iniquity of negro slavery, we will only be carrying on the 
great work that was so successfully commenced by our 
noble sires of the Revolution ; some future generation 
may possibly complete the work by annulling the last and 
least form of oppression. 

To turn the slaves away from their present homes — 
away from all the property and means of support which 
their labor has mainly produced, would be unpardonably 
cruel — exceedingly unjust. Still more cruel and unjust 
would it be, ho vever, to the non-slaveholding whites no 
less than to the negroes, to grant further toleration to the 
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existence of slavery. In any event, come what will^ 
transpire wLat may, the institation must be abolished. 
The evils, if any, which are to resalt from its abolition, 
cannot, by any manner of means, be half as great a^? the 
evils which are certain to overtake ns in case of its con 
tinuance. The perpetuation of slavery is the climax of 
iniquity. 

Two hundred and thirtynseven years have the negroes 
in America been held in inhuman bondage. During the 
whole of this long period they have toiled unceasingly 
from the gray of dawn till the dusk of eve, for their 
cruel task-masters, who have rewarded them with scanty 
allowances of the most inferior qualities of victuals and 
clothes, with heartless separations of the tenderest ties of 
kindred, with epithets, with scoldings, with execrations, 
and with the lash — and, not unfrequently, vnth the fata) 
bludgeon or the more deadly weapon. From the labor of 
their hands, and from the fruit of their loins, the human- 
mongers of the South have become wealthy, insolent, cor- 
rupt, and tyrannical. In reason and in conscience the 
slaves might claim from their masters a much larger sum 
than we have proposed to allow them. If they were to 
demand an equal share of all the property, real and per- 
sonal, which has been accumulated or produced through 
their efforts. Heaven, we believe, would recognize them as 
honest claimants. 

Elsewhere we have shown, by just and liberal estimates, 
that, on the single score of damages to lands, the slave- 
holders are, at this moment, indebted to the non-slavehold- 
ing whites in the extraordinary sum of ♦7,544,148,825 
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Considered in connection with the righteous claim of wages 
for services which the negroes might bring against their 
masters, these figures are the heralds of the significant fact 
that, if strict justice could be meted out to all parties in 
the South, the slaveholders would not only be stripped of 
every dollar, but they would become in law as they are in 
reality, the hopeless debtors of the myriads of unfortunate 
slaves, white and black, who are now cringing, and fawn- 
ing, and festering around them. In this matter, however, 
so far has wrong triumphed over right, that the slavehold- 
ers — a mere handful of tyrants, whose manual exercises 
are wholly comprised in the use they make of instruments 
of torture, such as whips, clubs, bowie-knives and pistols 
— ^have, as the result of a series of acts of their own vil- 
lainous legislation, become the sole and niggardly propri 
etors of almost every important item of Southern wealth • 
not only do they own all the slaves — ^none of whom any 
really respectable person cares to own — but they are also 
in possession of the more valuable tracts of land and the 
appurtenances thereto belonging ; while the non-slavehold- 
ing whites and the negroes, who compose at least nine- 
tenths of the entire population, and who are the actual 
producers of every article of merchandize, animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral, that is sold from the South, are most 
wickedly despoiled of the fruits of their labors, and cast 
into the dismal abodes of extreme ignorance, destitution 
and misery. 

For the services of the blacks from the 20th of August, 
1620, up to the 4th of July, 1863 — an interval of precisely 
two hund.ed and forty-two years ten months and fourteen 
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days — ^their masters, if imwilling, ought, in our jadgment, 
to be compelled to grant them their freedom, and to pay 
each and every cne of them at least sixty dollars cash in 
hand. The aggregate sum thus raised would amount to 
about two hundred and forty-five millions of dollars, which 
is less than the total market value of two entire crops of 
cotton — one-half of which sum would be amply sufficient 
to land every negro in this country on the coast of Liberia, 
whither, if we had the power, we would ship them all 
within the next six months. As a means of protection 
against the exigencies which might arise from a sudden 
transition from their present homes in America to their 
future homes in Africa, and for the purpose of enabling 
them there to take the initiatory step in the walks of civ- 
ilized life, the remainder of the sum — say about one hun- 
dred and twenty-two millions of dollars — ^might, very 
properly, be equally distributed amongst them after their 
arrival in the land of their fathers. 

Dr. James Hall, the Secretary of the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Society, informs us that the average cost of sending 
negroes to Liberia does not exceed thirty dollars each ; 
and it is his opinion that arrangements might be made on 
an extensive plan for conveying them thither at an averag 
expense of not more than twenty-five dollars each. 

The American colonization movement, as now systema 
tized and conducted, is simply an American humane farce 
At present the slaves are increasing in this country at the 
rate of nearly one hundred thousand per annum ; within 
the last ten years, as will appear below, the American 
Colonization Society has sent to Liberia less than five 
thousand negroes 
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£m.grants sent to Liberia by the American Colonization 
Society, during the ten years ending January 1st, 1857. 



In 1847 89 

In 1848 213 

In 1849 474 

In 1860 690 

In 1851 279 

In 1862 ; 668 

In 1863 688 

In 1864 783 

In 1866 207 

In 1866 644 



Total 



,4280 



1 



.Emigrants. 



The average of this total is precisely four hundred and 
cwenty-eight, which may be said to be the number of ne- 
groes annually colonized by the society ; while the yearly 
Increase of slaves, as previously stated, is little less than 
one hundred thousand ! Fiddlesticks for such coloniza- 
tion I Once for all, within a reasonably short period, let 
us make the slaveholders do something like justice to 
their negroes by giving each and every one of them his 
freedom, and sixty dollars in current money ; then let us 
charter all the ocean steamers, packets and clipper ships 
that can be had on liberal terms, and keep them con- 
stantly plying between the ports of America and Africa, 
until all slaves shall enjoy freedom in the land of their 
fathers. Under a well-devised and properly conducted 
system of operations, but a few years would be required 
to redeem the United States from the monstrous curse of 
negro slavery. 
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Some few yean ago, wben certain ethnographical oh 
gardw proved to their own satiafiBkctionthatllie negro waa 
an inferior ''^ype of mankind,'' they chnoUed wonder- 
fhlly, and ayowed, in mibstance, that it was right for the 
stronger race to kidnap and enslave the weaker— 4iiat be* 
cause Nature had been pleased to do a trifle more for the 
Caucasian race than for the Afidcan, the former, by virtue 
of its soperiorily, was perfectly justifiable in holding flie 
latter in absolute and perpetual bondage I No i^ystem of 
logic could be more antagonistic to the spirit of true 
democracy. It is probable that the world does not goih 
tain two persons who are exactly alike in all respects ; 
yet *' aU men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
imaUmdbk rights, among whicb are life, Ubaif, and the 
pursuit of happiness." All mankind may or may not be 
the descendants of Adam and Eve. In our own humble 
way of thinking, we are frank to confess, we do not be- 
lieve in the unity of the races. This is a matter, however, 
which has little or nothing to do with the great question 
at issue. Aside from any theory concerning the original 
parentage of the different races of men, facts, material 
and immaterial, palpable and impalpable — ^facts of the 
eyes and facts of the conscience — crowd around us on 
every hand, heaping proof upon proof, that slavery is a 
shame, a crime, and a curse-^a great moral, social, civil, 
and political evil — an oppressive burden to the blacks, 
and an incalculable injury to the whites — a stumbling- 
block to the nation, an impediment to progress, a damper 
on all the nobler instincts, principles, aspirations and en- 
terprises of man, and a dire enemy to every true interest 
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Waiving all other counts, we have, we think, shown 
to the satisfaction of every impartial reader, that, as else- 
where stated, on the single score of damages to lands, the 
slaveholders are, at this moment, indebted to ns, the non« 
slaveholdiiig whites, in the enormous sum of nearly seven- 
ty-six huntlred millions of dollars. What shall be done 
with this amount ? It is just ; shall payment be de- 
manded ? No ; all the slaveholders in the country could 
not pay it ; nor shall we ever ask them for even a moiety 
of the amount — ^no, not even for a dime, nor yet for a 
cent ; we are willing to forfeit every farthing for the sake 
of freedom ; for ourselves we ask no indemnification for 
the past : we only demand justice for the future. 

But, Sirs, knights of bludgeons, chevaliers of ^bowie- 
knives and pistols, and lords of the lash, we are unwill- 
ing to allow you to swindle the slaves out of all the rights 
and claims to which, as human beings, they are most 
sacredly entitled. Not alone for ourself as an individual, 
but for others also — ^particularly for five or six millions 
of Southern non-slaveholding whites, whom your iniqui- 
tous statism has debarred from almost all the mental and 
material comforts of life — do we speak^ when we say, you 
must emancipate your slaves, anid pay each and every one 
of them at least sixty dollars cash in hand. By doing this, 
you will be restoring to them their natural rights, and 
remunerating them at the rate of less than twenty-six 
cents per annum for the long and cheerless period of their 
servitude, from the 20th of August, 1620, when, on James 

m 

River, in Virginia, they became the unhappy slaves of 
heartless n asters. Moreover, by doing this you will be 
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performing' but a simple act of justice to tlie non-slave 
holding whites, upon whom the institution of slavery haa 
weighed scarcely les9 heavily than upon the negroea 
themselvea. You will also be applying a saving bahn to 
your own outraged hearts and consciences, and your chil- 
Qi-eu — ^j'ouriclvea in fact — freed from the accursed stain 
of slavery, will become respectable, useful, and honorablo 
members of society. 

And now, Sirs, we have tlms laid down our ultimatum. 
What are you going to do about it ? Something dread- 
ful, as a matter of course ! Perhaps you will diasolvo 
the Union again. Do it, if you dare 1 Our motto, and we 
would have you to understand it, is i/ie abolition of slavery, 
B/nd Ihe perpetuation of the Arneriean Union. If, byanymeana, 
y>3U do succeed in your treasonable attcraota to take the 
Soath out of the Vmoa to-day, we will bring her back-tty 
lorrow — if she goes away with you, she will return with- 
out you. 

Do not mistake the meaning of the last clauae of the 
last aentence ; we could elucidate it ao thoroughly that no 
intelligent person could fail to comprehend it ; but, for 
reasons which may hereafter appear, we forego the taalc. 

Henceforth there are other interests to be conaulted in 
the South, aeide from the interests of negroea and slavo- 
holdera. A profound aense of duty incitea us to make the 
greatest possible efforts for the abolition of slavery ; an 
equally profound aenae of duty calla for a continuation of 
those efforts until the very laat foe to freedom shall nave 
been ntterly vanquished. To the gummona of the righte- 
ooa monitor within, we shall endeavor to prove faithful ; 
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no opportunity for inflicting a mortal wound in the side 
of slavery shall be permitted to pass us unimproved. 
Thus, terror-engenderers of the South, have we fully and 
frankly defined our position ; we have no modifications 
to propose, no compromises to oflfer, nothing to retract 
Frown, Sirs, fret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, 
strike, shoot, stab, bring on civil war, dissolve the Union, 
nay annihilate the solar system if you will — do all this, 
more, less, better, worse, anything — do what you will, 
Sir«, you can neither foil nor intimidate us ; our purpose is 
af» firmly fixed as the eternal pillars of Heaven ; we have 
determined to abolish slavery, and, so help us God, abo- 
lish it we will ! Take this to bed with you to-night. Sirs, 
and think about it, dream over it, and let us know how 
VQu feci tO'Diorrow morning. 



CHAPTER IIL 

BOUTHXRK TESTIMOITT AGAINST 8LATXBT.' 

■ 

If it please the reader, let him forget aU that we bar) 
written on the subject of slavery; if it accord with his 
inclination, let him ignore all that we may write horeaf« 
ter. We seek not to give currency to our peculiar opin- 
ions ; our greatest ambition, in these pages, 10 to pqpula]> 
ize the sayings and admonitions of wiseor and better men. 
Mirades, we believe, are no longer wrougjht in this bedev- 
iled world ; but if, by any conceivable or possible super- 
natural event, the great Founders of the Eepublic, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Henry, and others, could be reinvested 
with corporeal life, and returned to the South, there is 
scarcely a slaveholder between the Potomac and the 
mouth of the Mississippi, that would not bum to pounce 
upon them with bludgeons, bowie-knives and pistols I 
Yes, without adding another word, Washington would bo 
mobbed for what he has already said. WeriB Jefferson now 
employed as a professor in a Southern college, he would 
be dismissed and driven from the State, perhaps murdered 
before he reached the border. If Patrick Henry were a 
bookseller in Alabama, though it might be demonstrated 
beyond tlie shadow of a d?ubt that he had never bought. 
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sold, received, or presented, any kind of literature except 
Bibles and Testaments, he would first be subjected to the 
ignominy of a coat of tar and feathers, and then limited 
to the option of unceremonious expatriation or death, 
flow seemingly impossible are these statements, and yet 
how true 1 Where do we stand ? What is our faith ? 
Are we a flock without a shepherd ? a people without a 
prophet ? a nation without a government? 

Has the past, with all its glittering monuments of 
genius and patriotism, furnished no beacon by which we 
may direct our footsteps in the future ? K we but prove 
true to ourselves, and worthy of our ancestry, we have 
nothing to fear ; our Eevolutionary sires have devised and 
bequeathed to us an almost perfect national policy. Let 
us cherish, and defend, and build upon, the fundament^bl 
principles of that polity, and we shall most assuredly 
reap the golden fruits of unparalleled power, virtue and 
prosperity. Heaven forbid that a desperate faction of 
filaveholding criminals should succeed in their infamous 
endeavors to quench the spirit of liberty, which our fore- 
fathers infused into those two sacred charts of our politi- 
cal faith, the Declaration of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Oligarchal politicians are 
alone responsible for the continuance of African slavery in 
the South. For purposes of self-aggrandizement, they 
have kept learning and civilization from the people ; they 
have wilfully misinterpreted the national compacts, an8 
have outraged their own consciences by declaring to their 
illiterate constituents, that the Founders of the Republic 
were not abolitioi-ists. When the dark clouds of slavery, 
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error and ignorance shall have passed away, — and we be- 
lieve the time is near at hand when they are to be dissi 
pated, — ^the freemen of the South, like those of otilier sec- 
tions, will learn the glorious truth, that inflexible opposi- 
tion to Human Bondage has formed one of the distin 
guishing characteristics of every really good or great 
man that our country has produced. 

The principles, aims and objects that actuated the 
framers of the Constitution, are most graphicallly and 
eloquently set forth, in the following extract &om a 
speech recently delivered by the Hon, A. H. Cragin, (rf 
New Hampshire, in the House of Representatives : 

" When our forefathers reared the magnificent structure of a 
free Republic in this Western land, they laid its foandatione 
broad and deep in the eternal principles of right. Its materials 
were all quarried from the mountain of truth ; and, as it rose 
majestically before an astonished world, it rejoiced the hearts and 
hopes of mankind. Tyrants only cursed the workmen and their 
workmanship. Its architecture was new. It had no model in 
Grecian or Koman history. It seemed a paragon, let down from 
Heaven to inspire the hopes of men, and to demonstrate the favor 
of God to the people of a new world. The builders recognized 
the rights of human nature as universal. Liberty, the great first 
right of man, they claimed for * all men,' and claimed it from 
' God himself.' Upon this foundation they erected the temple, 
and dedicated it to Liberty, Humanity, Justice, and Equality, 
Washington was crowned its patron saint." 

" The work completed was the noblest efibrt of human wisdom. 
But it was not perfect. It had one blemish — a little spot — the 
bftck stain of slavery. The workmen — the friends of freedom 
everywhere — deplored this. They labored long and prayerfully 
to remove this deformity. They applied all the skill of their 
art ; but they labored in vaii . Self-interest was too strong for 
patriotism am love of libert) . The work stood still, and for it 
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time it was doubtful whether the experiment would succeed. T^o 
blot must remain, or the whole must faiL The workmen revar- 
nishcil their work, to conceal and cover up the stain. Slavery 
was recognized, but not sanctioned. The word slave or slavery 
must not mar the Constitution. So great an inconsistency must 
not be proclaimed to the world." 

" All agreed, at that time, that the anomaly should not increase, 
and all concurred in the hope and belief that the blemish would 
gradually disappear. Those noble men looked forward to the 
time when slavery would be abolished in this land of ours. They 
believed that the principles of liberty were so dear to the people, 
that they would not long deny to others what they claimed for 
themselves. They never dreamed that slavery would be extended, 
but firmly believed it would be wholly blotted out. I chdUenffS 
any man to show me a single patriot of the Revolution who was in 
favor of slavery^ or who advocated its extension. So universal 
was the sentiment of liberty then, that no man, North or South, 
could be found to justify it. Some palliated the evil, and desired 
that it might be gradually extinguished ; but none contemplated 
it as a permanent institution." 

" Liberty was then the national goddess, worshiped by all the 
people. They sang of liberty, they harangued for liberty, they 
prayed for liberty, and they sacrificed for liberty Slavery was 
then hateful. It was denounced by all. The British king was 
condemned for foisting it upon the Colonies. Southern men were 
foremost in entering their protest against it. It was then every- 
where regarded as an evil, and a crime against humanity.'* 

The fact is too palpable to be disguised, that slavery 
and slaveholders have always been a clog and a dead-weight 
'• upon the government — a disgrace and a curse to humanity. 
The slaveholding Tories of Hie South, particularly of South 
Carolina, in their atrocious hostility to freedom, prolonged 
the arduous war of the Revolution from two to three years ; 
and since the termination of that momentous struggle, in 
which, thank Heaven, they were most signally defeated, 
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it Jias been their constant aim and effort to subvert tibe 
dear-bought liberties which were achieved by the non- 
slaveholding patriots. 

Nonrslaveholders of the South I up to the present period, 
neither as a body, nor as individuals, have you ever had 
an independent existence ; but, if true to yourselves and 
to the memory of your fathers, you, in equal copartnership 
with the non-slaveholders of the North, will soon become 
the honored rulers and proprietors of the most powerful, 
prosperous, virtuous, free, and peaceful nation, on which 
the sun has ever shone. Already has the time arrived for 
you to decide upon what basis you will erect your political 
superstructure. Upon whom will you depend for an equi- 
table and judicious form of constitutional government? 
Whom will you designate as models for your tuture states- 
men ? Your choice lies between the dead and the living — 
between the Washingtons, the Jeffersons and the Madisons 
of the past, and the Quattlebums, the Quitmans and the 
Butlers of the present. We have chosen ; choose ye, 
remembering that freedom or slavery is to be the issue of 
your option. 

As the result of much reading and research, and at the 
expenditure of no inconsiderable amount of time, labor and 
money, we now proceed to make known the anti-slavery 
sentiments of those noble abolitionists, the Fathers of the 
R(3public, whose liberal measures of public policy have 
been so criminally perverted by the treacherous advocates 
of slaveiy 

Let us listcj\, in the first place, to the voice of him who 
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was ** first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen," to 

THE VOICE OF WASHINGTON. 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, dated September IMh, 
1T86, General Washington says : — 

^ I never mean, unless some particular circumstances should 
compel me to it, to possess another slaye hy purdiase, it being 
among my first wishes to see some plan adopted by which shiTeiy, 
in this country, may be abolished by law." 

In a letter to Eobert Morrifl, dated Mount Yemon, April 
12, 1186, he says :— 

'' I can only say that there is not a man living who wishes more 
sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it. 
But there is only one proper and effectual mode by which it can 
be accomplished, and that is by legislative authority ; and this, 
as far as my sufirage will go, shall never be wanting." . 

He says, in a letter 

I 
^ To the Marquis de Lafayette — April 5th, 1783 : — 

The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you propose as a pre<^ 

dent, to encourage the emancipation of the black people in thai 

country from the state of bondage in which they are held, is a 

striking evidence of the benevolence of your heart. I shall be 

happy to join you in so laudable a work ; but will deibr going 

into a detail of the business till I hare tlie pleasure of seeing yon.'^ 

In another letter to Lafayette, he says : — 

'* The benevolence of your hearty my dear Marquis, is so ccii 
spicuous on all occasions^ that I never wonder at any fresh prooft 
of it ; but your late purchase of an estate in the Colony of Ciy- 
ennc. with the view of emancipating th^ slaves on it, is a'generous 

6 
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•□d Doble proof of your humanity. Would to God a like spirit 
night diffjse itself generallj iutu the inlndE of Ihe people of thi^ 
eooutrj." 

In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, he further said : — 

" There arc io PennsyWnnia laws for the gradual abolition ol 
Blavery, which neither Virginia nor Maryland Iistc at present, bot 
which nothing is more certain than thoy muBt have, snd at m 
period not remole.'" 

From his last will and teetamcnt we make tho following 
extract : 

"Upon the decease of my wife, it is my willnnd desire that all 
the sUves which I bold in my own right shall receive their free- 
dom. To emancipate tbctn during her life would, though earn- 
estly wished hynif, be attended with such insuperable difficulties, 
on account of tlietr intermixture by marriage with the dower ne- 
groes, as to ejcclie the most piunful sensation, if not diBogree&blQ 
consequences, from llie latter, while both descriptions are in the 
occupancy of the saaie proprietor, it not being in my power, un- 
der the tenure by which the dower ni^roea tre held, to maauinit 



It is said that, "when Mrs. Washington learned, from 
the will of her deceased hnshand, that the only obst^Ie to 
the immediate perfection of this provision was her right 
of dower, she at once gave it np, and the slaves were 
made iree ." A man might possibly concentrate within 
hims^ more real *i((ae and influence than ever WwU^ 
ington possessed, and yet he would not be too good for 
anch a wife. 

From the Fatber of his Conutry, we now turn to the au- 
thor of the Declarati >n of Independence. We will listen to 
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THE VOICE OP JEFFERSON. 

On the 39th and 40th pages of his Notes oi Virginia, 
Jefferson says : — 

" There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the man- 
ners of our people, produced by the existence of slavery among 
us. The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpet- 
ual exercise of the most boisterous passions — thA most unremit- 
ting despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on 
the other. Our children see this, and learn to imi^Atc it ; for 
man is an imitative animal. This quality is the germ of all edu- 
cation in him. From his cradle to his grave, he is learning to 
do what he sees others do. If a parent could find no motive, 
either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for i*estraining the in- 
temperance of passion towards his slave, it should always be a 
sufficient one that his child is present. But generally it is not 
sufficient. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller 
slaves, gives a loose rein to the worst of passions ; and, thu** 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but b^ 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man must be 9 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved b;* 
such circumstances. And with what execration should tiy 
Statesman be loaded, who. permitting one half the citizens thu». 
to trample on the rights of the other, transforms those into des 
pots and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part 
and the amor patriae of the other \ for if a slave can have «i 
country in this world, it must be any other in preference to that 
in which he is born to live and labor for another \ in which hi 
must look up the faculties of his nature, contribute, as far as do 
pencls on his individual endeavors, to the evanishment of the ha 
man race, or entail his own miserable condition on the endlesb 
generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the pecv 
pie, their industry also is destroyed 5 for, in a warm climate, no 
man will labor for himself who can make another labor for him. 
This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very small pro- 
portion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. And can the libertiei 
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of a nation be thought secure, when we have rcraov d tlieir only 
Gnu baBJK — a cunTiction in the miuds of the people that Ihesi' 
liberties ore of the gift of God 7 that th^y are not to he violatod 
bul with his wratlxl Indeed, I tremble for my country when 1 
reflect that God ii justj that his justice canr.ot Bleep foreyer; 
that considering imtnbers, nature, and natural means only, a revo- 
lution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is among 
possible erenta ; that it may become probable by supernatural 
interference ! The Almighty has no attribute which can take 
■ide with us in auch a coutest." 

Wliile Virginia was yet a Colony, in 1114, she held a 
Convention to appoint delegates to attend the first general 
Congreea, wLich was to assemble, and did assciul>le, in 
Philadelphia, ia September of the same year. Before that 
Convention, Mr. Jefferson made an exposition of the rights 
of British America, in which he said : — 

" The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object Of 
desire in these Colonies, where it was unhappily introduced in 
their infant State. But previous to the enfranchisement of the 
elaves, it is necessary to exclude further importaljone from Africa. 
Tet our repeated attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and by 
imposing duties which might amount to prohibition, have been 
hitherto defeated by his Majesty's negative ; thus preferring the 
immediate advantage <^ a few African corsairs to the lasting in- 
terests of the American States, and tl» rights of human natar«, 
deeply wounded by this infomous practice." 

Id the origiiial draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
(rf which it is well known he was the author, we find this 
charge againat the King of Great Britain : — ■ 

" He has waged cruel war agunat human nature itselE^ violating 
ill most sacPed rights of life and liberty, in the persona of a dis- 
tant people who never offended him, captivating and carrying 
them into slavery in another hemisphere, oi to incur miserable 
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death in their transportation thither. This piratical waifare, the 
opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian 
King of Great Britain. Determined to keep a market where men 
should be bought and sold, he has at length prostituted his nega 
tiye for suppressing any legislative attempt to prohibit and r» 
train this execrable commerce." 

Hear him further ; he says :— 

<^ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are ere« 
ated equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these are 11^9, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed." 

Under date of August 1th, 1185, in a letter to Dr. Price 
of London, he says : — 

" Northward of the Chesapeake you may find, here and there 
an opponent of your doctrine, as you may find, here and there, a 
robber and murderer ; but in no great number. Emancipation 
is put into such a train, that in a few years there will be no 
slaves northward of Maryland. In Maryland I do not find such 
a disposition to begin the redress of this enormity, as in Virginia. 
This is the next State to which we may turn our eyes for the 
interesting spectacle of justice in conflict with avarice and op- 
pression; a conflict wherein the sacred side is gaining daily 
recruits from the influx into office of young men grown up, and 
growing up. These have sucked in the principles of liberty, as 
it were, with their mother's milk ; and it is to thorn I look with 
anxiety to turn the fate of the question." 

In anotlier letter, written to a friend in 1814, he made 
use of the following emphatic language : — 

" Your favor of July S^st was duly received, and read with pe- 
caliar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the head and heart 
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of the writer. Mine on the subject of the slavery of r 
have long since been in the poBseasiun of the public and time h&a 
only served to give then) stronger root. The love of justice and 
the love of country plead equ&lly the cause of these people, and 
it is » reproach to us that the^ should have pleaded it so long in 



Again, he says : — 

" What an incomprehensible machine is man I who can endure 
toil, limine, stripes, impriaonmeat, and death itself, in Tindioitioa 
of his own liberty; and the next moment be deaf to all thoflo 
motives whose power supported him through his trial, and in- 
flict on Ilia fellow man a bondage, one hour of which is fraught 
with more misery than ages of that which he rose in rebellion ta 
oppose." 

Throughout the South, at the preaent day, especially 
among Blaveholders, negroes are almost iuvariably spokeu 
of as " goods and chattels," " property," " human cattle." 
la oar first quotation from Jefferson's works, we h&ve 
Been that be spoke of the blacks as diizens. We shall 
now hear him speak of them as Jtrdhren. He says ; — 

"We mnst wait with patience the workings of an overruling 
PrOTidence, and hope that that is preparing the deliverance of 
these our brethren. When the measnre of their teon shall be 
fhll, when thrir groans shall haxB involTed Heaven itself in dotk- 
nesa, doubtless a Qod of justice will awaken to their distress. 
Notlui^ is more certainly written in the Book of Fate, than tliat 
this people shall be tn»." 

In ft letter to James Heaion, on this same subject 
dated May 20, 1826, only six weeks before his death, ha 
•ays: — 

" Uy sentiments have be?n forty yeara before the pnblio. Had 
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I i-epeated them forty times, they would have only become the 
more stale and threadbare. Although I shall not live to see them 
consummated, they will not die with me." 

From the Father of the Declaration of Independence, we 
now turn to the Father of the Constitution. We will 
listen to 

THE VOICE OP MADISON. 

Advocating the abolition of the slave-trade, Mr. Madison 
said : — 

" The dictates of humanity, the principles of the people, the 
national safety and happiness, and prudent policy, require it of 
us. It is to be hoped, that by expressing a national disapproba- 
tion of the trade, we may destroy it, and save our country from 
reproaches, and our posterity from the imbecility ever attendant 
on a country filled with slaves." 

Again, he says : — 

''It is wrong to admit into the Constitution the idea that thera 
can be property in man." 

In the 39th No. of " The Federalist,'' he says :— 

" The first question that offers itself is, whether the general 
form and aspect of the government be strictly Republican. It is 
evident that no other form would be reconcilable with the genius 
of the people of America, and with the fundamental principles of 
the Revolution, or with that honorable determination which ani- 
mates every votary of freedom, to rest all our political experi- 
ments on the capacity of mankind for self-government." 

In the Federal Convention, he said — 

"And in the third place, where slavery exists, the Republican 
theory becomes still more fallacious." 
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Ou awolLer occasion, ho eays : — 

" We have seea the mere distinction of color made, '.n tha 

most enliehtened period of time, n grouod of the most oppresuve 
domititOQ ever exercised by man over man." 

THE VOICB or MONBOE. 

In a epeech in the Virginia Convention, Mr. Monroe 
■aid ; — 

" We have taanA th»t iWs oril hM preyed upon the very vitala 
qf the ITnion, and hiu been prejudicial to all the States, io which 
it has existed." 



The eloquent Patrick Henry says, in a letter dated Jan- 
Mry 18, ma :— 

"In it not a little Buqirisiii^ thai the propL'ssorsof Christionity, 
whose chief excellence eonaistB in softening the hnmaii heart, in 
dMrishing and improving its liner feelings, should enroiirapo a 
pnwtiee so totally repugnant to the first impressions of right and 
wrong 1 What adds to the wonder is, that this abominxble pr»c- 
tiee has bnen introduced in the most enlightened ages. Times 
that seem to have pretensions to boast of high improvempnts in 
the arts and sciencea, and retined morality, have brought into 
general use, and guarded h; many laws, a species of violence and 
tyranny which our more rude and barbarouh, but more honest 
ancestorB detested. Is it not amaxing that at a time when Ihe 
rights of humanity are defined and understood with precision, in 
a country above all others fond of liberty — that in such an *ge 
and In such a country, w« flod men professing a religion the most 
jnild, humane, gentle, and generous, adopting such a principle, aa 
repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with the Bible, and 
destructive to liberty 7 Every thinking, honest man rejects it in 
■peculation. How free in practice from coHcieutious motives I 
Would any one believe that 1 am master of slaves of my own 
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purchase 1 I am drawn along by the general inconvenience of 
living here without them. I will not, I cannot justify it. How- 
ever culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to virtue 
as to own the excellence and rectitude of her precepts, and la- 
ment my want of conformity to them. I believe a time will 
come when an opportunity will be offered to abolish this lament- 
able evil. Everything we can do is to improve it, if it happens 
iQ our day; if not, let us transmit to our descendants, together 
with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, and an abhorrence 
for slavery. K we cannot reduce this wished-for reformation 
to practice, let us treat the unhappy victims with lenity. It is 
the furthest advance we can make towards justice. It is a debt 
we owe to the purity of our religion, to show that it is at van 
ance with that law which warrants slavery." 

Again, this great orator says : — 

" It would rejoice my very soul, that every one of my feOow 
jeings was emancipated. We ought to lament and deplore the 
necessity of holding our fellow-men in bondage. Believe me , 
[ shall honor the Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish 
slavery," 

THE VOICE OP RANDOLPH. 

That excentric genius, John Kandolph, of Roanoke, in a 
letter to William Gibbons, in 1820, says : — 

^ With unfeigned respect and regard, and as sincere a depreca- 
tion on the extension of slavery and its horrors, as any other 
man, be him whom he may, I am your friend, in the literal sense 
of that much abused word. I say much abused, because it is ap- 
filed to the leagues of vice and avarice and ambition, instead 
of good will toward man from love of him who is the Prince of 
Peace.'* 

While in Congress, he said : 

'' Sir, I envy neither the heart nor the head of that man fnim 

the North who rises here U defend slavery on principle." 

9* 
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It iti well known tLat lie emancipated all hia negroes. 
The foUowing lines from his will are well worth perusing 
and preserving : — 

'' I give to my slaves their freedom, to which my coDScienco 
telis me tbey are justly entitled. It biks a long time been & mat- 
ter of the deepest regret to me that the ciccamstanceB under 
which I inherited them, and the ohataclefi thrown in the naf by 
the lawB of the land, have prevented my emancipating them in 
my Ufo-time, which it ia my full iniention to do in case I c»n 
aocompliab il." 



In an address to the Virginia Legislature, in 1820, Gcr*'. 
Randolph said :— 

" We have been far outBtripped by States to whom nature haa 
been for less bouitliful. It Is puinful to consider what might 
have bt'eii. under other circumstances, tlie amount of general 
wealth in Virginia." 

THOMAS JEFFXnaON BAHDOLPH. 

In 1832, lit. Randolph, of Albemarle, in the Legislature 
of Virginia, used the following most graphic and emphatio 
language : — 

" I agree with gentlemen in the necesHity of arming the State 
for internal defence. I will unite with them in any effort to re- 
store confidence to the public mind, uid to conduce to the aenec 
of the safety of onr wives and our children. Yet, Sir. I must 
ask upon whom is to fall the burden of this defence 7 Not upon 
the lordly masters of their hundred slaves, who will never turn 
out except to retire with their families when danger threatens. 
No, Sir * it is to IVU upon thp I^m we^tby class of our citizena 
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diiefly upon the non-slaveholder. I have known patrols turned 
out when there was not a slaveholder among them ; and this is 
the practice of the country. I have slept in times of alarm qiuet 
in bed, without having a thought of care, while these individuals, 
owning none of this property themselves, were patrolling under 
a compulsory process, for a pittance of seventy-five cents per 
twelve hours, the very curtilage of my house, and guarding that 
property which was alike dangerous to them and myself. After 
all, this is but an expedient. As this population becomes more 
numerous, it becomes less productive. Your guard must be in- 
creased, until finally its profits will not pay for the expense of 
its subjection. Slavery has the eSect of lessening the free popu- 
lation of a country. 

^' The gentleman has spoken of the increase of the female slaves 
being a part of the profit. It is admitted ; but no great evil can 
be averted, no good attained, without some inconvenience. It 
may be questioned how far it is desirable to foster and encour- 
age this branch of profit. It is a practice, and an increasing 
practice, in parts of Virginia, to rear slaves for market. How 
can an honorable mind, a patriot, and a lover of his country, bear 
to see this Ancient Dominion, rendered illustrious by the noble 
devotion and patriotism of her sons in the cause of liberty, con- 
verted into one grand menagerie, where men are to be reared for 
the market, like oxen for the shambles ? Is it better, is it not 
worse, than the slave trade — that trade which enlisted the labor 
of the good and wise of every creed, and every clime, to abolish 
it ? The trader receives the slave, a stranger in language, aspect, 
and manners, from the merchant who has brought him from the 
interior. The ties of father, mother, husband, and child, have all 
been rent in twain ; before he receives him, his soul has become 
callous. But here. Sir, individuals whom the master has known 
from infancy, whom he has seen sporting in the innocent gam- 
bols of childhood, who have been accustomed to look te him for 
protection, he tears from the mother's arms and sells into a 
strange country among strange people, subject to cruel taskmas- 
ters. 

*'He has attempted to justify slavery here, because it exists in 
Africa, and has stated that it exista all over the world. Upon 
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thp same principle, he couU justify Mahometan ism, with its plo- 
ralily of wives, jstty wars for plunder, robbery, and murder, ot 
any olber of the abominationa and enormities of aarage tribes 
Does alaTcry es'nt in any part of civilized Euii>pe ? No, Sir, in 



Oil the 20th of October, 1174, while CongreBS was in 
ecssion id Philadelphia, Peyton Randolph, President, tlio 
following resolution, among others, was unanimously 
adopted : — 

"That we win neither import nur purcliase anyglave imported 
after the first day of December neJit ; after which time we will 
wholly discontinue the tlave-trade. and will neither be concerned 
in it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessela, n 
dlBea Of tnannfa efairBa, to those who are ccaic efPed in it." 

KDWND RANDOLPe. 

Tb» Oonstitntion (rf the United Stai^ co&tahis the tot 
lowing proviaion :-— 

"No person held to service or labor in uiother State, imdertiit 
lawi thereof^ escaping' to another, shall, in eonieqnenco of any 
Uw or r^ulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but ah&ll be delirered up on claim of the party lo whom 
Mieh service or labor may be doe." 

To tbe stodious attentioD of those vandals who ccwtend 
that the aboTO prorision reqaires the rendition of Aigitive 
i/aru, Tre respectfully commend the following resolation, 
which, it will be obserred, was vnaTtimmdy adopted ; — 

'•Qa iqo'lon of Mr> Randolph, tha word wrnhidt' wu itnick 
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out, and ^urvia? unaiiimoasly inserted — the former being 
thought to express the condition of 8lave$, and the latter the ob 
ligation of free ^TSOTkB.^^^Madiaon Papen^ voL in., p. 1569. 

Well done for the Randolphs I 



THE VOICE OF CLAT. 

Henry Clay, whom everybody loved, and at the mention 
of whose nai^e the American heart always throbs with 
emotions of grateful remembrance, said, in an address be- 
fore the Kentucky Colonization Society, in 1829 : — 

" It is believed that nowhere in the farming portion of the 
IlDited States would slave-labor be generally employed, if the 
proprietor were not tempted to raise slaves by the high price o^ 
the Southern market, which keeps it up in his own." 

In the United States Senate, in 1850, he used the follow 
ing memorable words :— 

''I am extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Missiesippi 
say that he requires, first the extension of the Missouri Compro- 
mise line to the Pacific, and also that he is not satisfied with 
that, but requires, if I understand him correctly, a positive pro- 
vision for the admission of slavery Suuth of that line. And now, 
Sir, coming from a slave State, as I do, I owe it to myself, I owe 
it to truth, I owe it to the subject to say that no earthly power 
could induce me to vote for a specific measure for the introduc- 
tion of slavery where it had not before existed, either South or 
North of that line. Coming as I do from a slave State, it is my 
solemn, deliberate and well-matured determination that no 
power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote for the posi* 
tive introduction of slavery either South or North of that line. 
Sir while you reproach, and justly too, our British ancestors for 
the introduction of this institution upon the continent of Ame- 
rica I am, for one, unwilling that the posterity of the present in- 
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habitants of Calif jmia and of New Mexico, shall reproach as for 
doing jast what we reproach Great Britain for doing te ns. If 
the citizens of those territories choose to establish slavery, and 
if they come here with Constitutions establishing slavery, I am 
for admitting them with such provisions in their Constitutions ; 
but then it will be their own work, and not ours, and their pos- 
terity will have to reproach them, and not us, for forming Con- 
stitcV.on8 allowing the institution of slavery to exist among 
them. These are my views. Sir, and I choose to express them ; 
%nd I care not how extensively or universally they are known." 

Hear him further ; he says : — 

" So long as God allows the vital current to flow through my 
veins, I will never, never, never, by word, or thought, by mind 
or will, aid in admitting one rood of free territory to the ever- 
lasting curse of human bondage." 

A bumper to tb.o memory of noble Harry of the West I 



CASSIUS M. CLAY 

Of the great number of good speeches made by members 

of the Republican party during the late Presidential cam- 

paig'^', it is, we believe, pretty generally admitted that the 

be'3t one was made by Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, at 

the Tabernacle, in New-York City, on the 24th of October, 

1856. From the speech of that noble champion of freedom, 

then and there delivered, we make the following graphic 
extract : — 

^' If there are no manufactures, there is no commerce. In vain 
do the slaveholders go to Knoxville, to Nashville, to Memphis 
and to Charleston, aud resolve that they will have nothing to do 
with these abolition eighteen millions of Northern people ; that 
they will build their own vessels, manufacture their own goods 
ship their own products to foreign countries, and break down 
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New- York, Philadelphia and Boston ! Again they resolre and 
reresoWe, and yet there is not a single ton more shipped and not 
a single article added to the wealth of the South. But, gentle- 
men, they never invite such men as I am to attend their Conven- 
tions. They know that I would tell them that slavery is the cause 
of their poverty, and that I will tell them that what they are aim- 
ing at is the dissolution of the Union — that they may he prepared 
to strike for that whenever the nation rises. They well know that 
by slave labor the very propositions which they make can never 
be realized ; yet when we show these things, they cry out, * Oh, 
Cotton is King !' But when we look at the statistics, we find 
that so far from Cotton beiug King, Grass is King. There are 
nine articles of staple productions which are larger than that of 
cotton in this country.** 

'^ I suppose it does not follow hecause slavery is endeavoring 
to modify the great dicta of our fathers, that cotton and free 
lahor are incompatihle. In the extreme South, at New Orleans, 
the laboring men — the stevedores and hackmen on the levee, 
where the heat is intensified hy the proximity of the red hrick 
buildings, are all white men, and they are in the full enjoyment 
of health. But how ahout cotton ? I am informed hy a friend 
of mine — himself a slaveholder, and therefore good authority — 
that in Northwestern Texas, among the German settlements, who. 
true to their national instincts, will not employ the labor of a 
slave — they produce more cotton to the acre, and of a hetter 
quality, and selling at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a 
pound higher than that produced by slave labor. This is an ex- 
periment that illustrates what I have always held, that whatever 
is right is expedient.'* 

THE VOICE OF BENTON. 

In his " Thirty Years* View," Thomas H. Benton says :— 

** My opposition to the extension of slavery dates further hack 
than 1844--forty years further back ; and as this is a suitable 
time for a general declaration, and a sort of general conscience 
delivery, I wU tay that my opposition to it dates from 1804, when 
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I wu k studant at law in the State of Tennessee, and studieil the 
■ubjsct of African slBrerj- in un American book — a Virginia book 
—Tucker's edition of Blackstone's CommeiitarieG." 



Again, in a speech delivered in St. Louis, on the 3rd uf 
November, 1856, he says : — 

" I look at nhllc people, and not at bkck ones ; I look to the 
])eace and repulatioii of the nice to which t belong. I look tc 
the peac« of this land — the world's last hope for a free govern- 
ment on the earth. One of the occasions on which I saw H^iry 
Claj- rise higher than I tliought I ever saw him before, was when 
in the debate on the admission of California, a dissolution was 
apprehended if slavery was not carried into this Territory, where 
It never was. Then Mr, Clay, rising, loomed coloasally in the 
Senate of the United Stotfls, as ho rose declaring that for no 
earthly purpose, no earthly object, could he carry slavery into 
places where it did not exist before. It was a great and proud 
day for Mr. Clay, towards the latter days of hia life, and if an art- 
ist could have been there to catch his espresaion as he ntteri'd 
that senlJmenl, with its reflex on his face, and his counlenauce 
beaming with firmness of purpose, it would have been a gloriou* 
moment iu which to transmit him to poBlerity — his countenance 
all alive and luminous with the ideas that beat in his bosom. 
That was a proud day. I could have wished that I had spoken 
the Baine words. I speak them now, tolling you they were his, 
and adopting thetn u my own." 

THE VOICE OF HASOIT. 

Colonel Ifason, a leading and distingm^ed member of 
the Convention that formed the Constitntion, from Virginia, 
when the provision for prohibiting the mportation of 
slaves was under consideratioii, said : — 

*' Tba prawnt qaettion concerna nnt the importing 8Uti> aloiM. 
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but the whole Union. Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
The poor despise labor when performed by slaves. They preyent 
the emigration of whites who really enrich and strengthen a 
country. They produce the most pernicious effect on manners. 
Every master of slaves is bom a petty tyrant. They bring the 
judgment of Heaven on a country. As nations cannot be re- 
warded or punished in the next world, they must bo in this. By 
an inevitable chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes na- 
tional sins by national calamities. He lamented that some of our 
Eastern brethren had^ from a lust of gain, embarked in this nefa- 
rious traffic. As to the States being in possession of the right 
to import, this was the case with many other rights, now to be 
properly given up. He held it essential, in every point of view, 
that the General Government should have power to prevent the 
increase of slavery." 

THE VOICE OP MCDOWELL. 

In 1832, Gov. McDowell used this language in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature : — 

" Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy peo- 
ole, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its incidents or is- 
sues, but weeps over it as a curse as great upon him who inflicts 
as upon him who suffers it ? Sir, you may place the slave whero 
you please — you may dry up, to your uttermost, the fountains of 
his feelings, the springs of his thought — you may close upon his 
mind every avenue of knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial 
night — you may yoke him to your labors, as the ox, which liveth 
only to work and worketh only to live — ^you may put him under 
any process which, without destroying his value as a slave, will 
debase and crush him as a rational being — ^you may do this, and 
the idea that he was born to be free will survive t all. It is 
allied to his hope of immortality — it is the etherial part of hia 
nature which oppression cannot rend. It is a torch lit up in his 
sonl by the hand of Deity, and never meant to be ertinguished 
bj' the hand of ma*i." 
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TBB VOICE OF IREDELL, 

In llie debates of the North Carolina Convention, Mr, 
Iredill, afterwards a Judge of the United Statea Supreme 
Court, said : — 

' When the entire abolition of BlsTery lakeH plac 
BQ event irhich must be pleaaing to every geiteroiin i: 
ever; friend of human nature." 

THE VOICE OF PINK KEY. 

William Pinkney, of Maryland, in the Hiiiuse of Del* 
gates in tbat State, in 1789, made several powerful argu- 
ments in favor of the abolition of slavery. Here foUowa 
a brief extract from one of his speeches -.-^ 

" Iniquitoui and most diahonorable to Maryland, is that dreary 
RjBtem ef partial bondage which her laws liaTS hitherto sup- 
ported wiUi tt solicitude worthy of a better objecl, and her citi- 
zens by their practice, conotenanced. Founded in a disgraceful 
traffic, to which the parent country lent its fostering aid, from 
motlvea of interest, but which even she would have disdained to 
encourage, had England been the destined mart of such inhomtn 
merchiindize, its continuance ia as shameful as its origin. 

I have no hope that the stream of general liberty will forever 
flow unpolluted through the mire of partial bondage, or that they 
who have b«en habituated to lord it over others, will not, in time, 
become base enough to let others lord it over them. V thej re- 
^at, it will be the struggle of pride and lelfistmess, not of princi- 
ple." 

TBB roioz or leioh. 

In the LeglBlatnre of Vii^nia, in 1833, Ur. Leigh 
Mud: — 

'I tbongbt, till veiy lately that it was known to every body 
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that, during the Revolation, and for many years after, the aboli 
tion of slavery was a favorite topic with many of our ablest 
Statesmen, who entertained with respect all the schemes which 
wisdom or ingenuity could suggest for its accomplishment." 

THE YOICE OF MARSHALL. 

Thomas Marshall, of Faoqnier, said, in the Yirgiuia 
Legislature, in 1832 : — 

" Wherefore, then, object to slavery ? Because it is ruinous to 
the whites — retards improvements, roots out an industrious popu- 
lation, banishes the yeomanry of the country — deprives the spin- 
ner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, of em- 
ployment and support." 

THE VOICE OF BOLLING. 

Philip A. Boiling, of Buckingham, a member of the Leg^ 
islature of Virginia in 1832, said : — 

" The time will come — and it may be sooner than many are 
willing to believe — when this oppressed and degraded race can- 
not be held as they now are — when a change will be effected, 
abhorrent, Mr. Speaker, to you, and to the feelings of every good 
man. 

The wounded adder will recoil, and sting the foot that tram- 
ples upon it. The day is fast approaching, when those who op- 
pose all action upon this subject, and, instead of aiding in devis- 
ing some feasible plan for freeing their country from an acknow- 
ledged curse, cry * impossible^ to every plan suggested, will curse 
their perverseness, and lament their folly." 

THE VOICE OF CHANDLER. 

Mr. Chandler, of Norfolk, member of the Virginia Legi» 
lalure, in 1832, took occasion to say: — 

*' It is admitted, by all who have addressed this House, that 
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eUvcry is a curse, and an increiiEing one. Tbat it in been dA- 
Btructive la the Uvea of our citizens, history, with uDeiring truth, 
vill record. That its future iucreaBe will create commotion, cnn- 
pot be doubted." 

THE TOICK OF SUMMERS. 

Mr. Summera, of Eauawha, member of the Legislature 
of Virginia, in 1833, said :— 

" The evils of this systeni cannot be enumerated. It were uu- 
necessar; to attempt it. They glare npon us at every stop. 
When the owner looks to his wasted estate, he knows and feels 

THK VOICE OF TEESTON. 

In tJie Legislature of Virginia, in 1832, Mr. Preaton 
Baid : — 

" Sir, Mr, JefTersou, whose hand drew the preamble to the 
Bill of Rights, has eloquently remarked that we bad invoked for 
ourselves the benefit of a principle wbich we had denied ta 
others. He saw and felt that slaves, as men, were embraced 
within this principle." 

THE VOICB Of rBEMOHT. 

John Charlea Fremont, one (^ the noMest sons of tha 
Sonth, says : — 

" I heartily concur in all movements which have for their ob- 
ject to ropur the mischieft arising from the violatlsn of good 
&ith in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. I am opposed to 
elaveiy in the abstract, and upon principles sustained and made 
Iiabittul-by long settled convictiona. I am inSexibly opposed 
to its extension on this continent beyond its present limits." 

" The groat body of noQ-nUveholding Freemen, inclnding those 
of the South, npon wkose w^Jare slavery is an oppresaion, will 
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discover that the fyower of the General Goyemment oyer the 
Public Lands may be beneficially exerted to advance their inter- 
ests, and secure their independence , knowing this, their suffra- 
ges will not be wanting to maintain that authority in the Union, 
which is absolutely essential to the maintenance of their own 
liberties, and which has more than once indicated the purpose of 
disposing of the Public Lands in such a way as would make every 
settler upon them a freeholder." 

THE VOICE OF BLAIR. 

In an Address to the Bepnblicans of Maryland, in 1856, 
Francis P. Blair says : — 

" In every aspect in which slavery among us can be considered, 
*t is pregnant with difficulty. Its continuance in the States in 
which it has taken root has resulted in the monopoly of the soil, 
t^a great extent, in the hands of the slaveholders, and the entire 
control of all departments of the State Government ; and yet a 
majority of people in the slave States are not slave-owners. This 
produces an anomaly in the principle of our free institutions, 
which threatens in time to bring into subjugation tc 'slave-own 
ers the great body of the free white population." 

THE VOICE OP MAURY. 

Lieut. Maury, to whom has been awarded so much well- 
merited praise in the world of science, says : — 

'^ The fact must be obvious to the far-reaching minds of our 
Statesmen, that unless some means of relief be devised, some 
channel afforded, by which the South can, when the time comes, 
^t rid of the excess of her slave population, she will be ulti- 
mately found with regard to this institution, in the predicament 
of the man with the wolf by the ears ; too dangerous to hold on any 
longer, and equally dangerous to let go. To our mind, the event 
is as certain to happen as any event which depends on the con- 
tingencies of the futn ie, viz. : that onless means be devised for gra- 
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BuBlly relieving the akve States from the undue pressure of this 
chiaa upon them — unleSE Fome way be opened by wliich tbeymay 
be rid of their surplus black population — the time will come — it 
may not be iu the uest nor in the succeeding generatiun — but, 
Hooncr or later, come it will, and come it muet — trhen the two 
rac?a will join in the daiith atruggle for the mastery." 

m Tom or juaui^ 

Jamea G. Bimey, of Kentucky, under whom the Aboli- 
tionists first became a National Party, and for whom they 
voted for President in 1844, giving him 66,304 ToteSjSays: 

" We hare so long practiced injustice, adding to it hypocriay, 
in the treatment of the colored race, both negroes and Indiana 
that we begin to regard injustice as an element — a chief element 
— the chief element of our government. But no government 
which admits injustice as an element can be a harmonious one or 
a permanent one. Harmony is tlie antagonist of injustice, ever 
haa been, and ever will be ; that is, so long as injustice lasts, 
which cannot always be, for it ia a lie, a semblance, fherefore, 
perishable. * True, from the imperfection of man, his ambition 
and selfishness, injustice often finds its way incidentally into the 
adnunistration of public affairs, and maintaiiv its foeting a long 
time before it is cast out by the legitimate elements of govern- 
ment." 

"Oar slaTe States, especially the more southern of them, in 
which the number of slaves is greater, and in which, of coursB 
the sentiment of injustice is stronger than in the more northern 
ones, ftre to bo placed on the list of decaying communities. To a 
philosophic observer, they seem to be falling hack on the scale 
i>r civilization. Even at the present point of retrogression, tbo 
cause of dviliiation and human improrement would lose nothing 
by their annihilaUon." 

TBB VOICE OP DBUWARE. 

Strong ftDti-Elavery sentiment had become popular in 
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Delaware as early as 1*785. With Maryland and Missouri, 
it may now be ranked as a semi-slave State, Mr. McLanc^ 
a member of Congress from this State in 1825, said : — 

^' I shall not imitate th0 example of other gentlemen by mak* 
ing professions of my love of liberty and abhorrence of slaveiy, 
not, however, because I do not entertain them. I am an enemy 
to slavery." 

THE VOICE OF lUSYLAND. 

Slavery has little vitality in Maryland. Baltimore, the 
greatest city of the South — greatest because freest — ^has a 
population df more than two hundred thousand souls, and 
yet less than three thousand of these are slaves. In spite 
of all the unjust and oppressive statutes enacted by the 
oligarchy, the non-slaveholders, who with the exception 
of a small number of slaveholding emancipationists, may 
in truth be said to be the only class of respectable and 
patriotic citizens in the South, have wisely determined 
that their noble State shall be freed from the sin and the 
shame, the crime and the curse of slavery ; and in accor« 
dance with this determination, long since formed, they are 
giving every possible encouragement to free white labor, 
thereby, very properly, rendering the labor of slaves b«>th 
unprofitable and disgraceful. The formation of an Aboli- 
t'OTi Society in this State, in lt89, was the result of the 
infiuence of the masterly speeches delivered ':n the House 
of Delegates, by the Hon. William Pinkney whose undy- 
ing testimony we have already placed on record. Nearly 
seventy years ago, this eminent lawyer and Statesman 
declared to t le people 3f America, that if they did not 
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mark out the boonda of slavery, and adopt measurea for 
its total extinction, it would finally " work a decay of the 
spirit of liberty in the free States." Further, he said that, 
" by the eternal principlcB of natural justice, no master in 
the State has a right to hold his slave in bondage a single 
hour." In 1187, Luther Martin, of this State, said : — 

"Slavery is inconsistent with the genius of repuWicanism, uid 
hns a tendency to d(>etroj those principles on which it is sup- 
ported, aa it lessens the sense of tho equal rights uf mankind. 
and habituates ns to tyranny and oppression." 



After introdufing the unreserved and immortal testi- 
mony of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, and the 
ether great men of the Old Dominion, against the institu- 
tion of slavery, it may to eotae, aeem quite supcrfluoua to 
back the cause of Freedom by ars'uments from other Vii'- 
ginia abolitionists ; but this State, notwithstanding a11 
her more modern manners and inhumanity, has been ao 
prolific of just views and noble sentiments, tiiat we deem 
it eminently fit and proper to blazon many of them to the 
world as the redeeming features of her history. An Abo- 
lition Society was formed in this State in 1^91. In a m» 
'morial whidi the members of this Society presented to 
(JiingreBS, they pronounced slavery "not only an odious 
degradation, but an outrageous violation of one of the most 
essential rights of human nature, and utterly repugnant 
to the precepts of the Grospel." A Bill of Rights, nnaih 
infiusly agreed upon Ly the Virginia Convention of Juoa 
12, 1116, holds— 
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'^ That all men are, by nature, equally free and independent $ 

That Government is, or ought to be, instituted for the common 
benefit, protection, and security, of the People, Nation, or Com- 
munity ; 

That elections of members to sex ye as representatives of the 
people in assembly ought to be free ; 

That all men having suflBcient evidence of permanent common 
interest with, and attachment to, the community, have the right 
of suffrage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their property, 
for public uses, without their own consent or that of their repre- 
sentatives so elected, nor bound by any law to which they have 
not in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

That the freedom of the Press is one of the greatest bulwarks 
of Liberty, and can never be restrained but by despotic Govern- 
ments ; 

That no free Government or the blessing of Liberty can bo 
preserved to any people, but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles." 

The " Virginia Society for the Abolition of Slavery,*' 
organized in 1*191, addressed Congress in these words : — 

^* Your memorialists, fully aware that righteousness exalteth a 
nation, and that slavery is not only an odious degradation, but 
an outrageous violation of one of the most essential rights of hu- 
man nature, and utterly repugnant to the precepts of the gospel, 
which breathes ' peace on earth and good will to men,' lament 
that a practice so inconsistent with true policy and the inaliena- 
ble rights of men, should subsist in so enlightened an age, and 
among a people professing that all mankind are, by nature 
equally entitled to freedom." 

THE VOICE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

If the question, slavery or no slavery, could be fairly pre- 
sented for the decision of the legal voters of North Caro- 
lina at the next popular election, we believe at least two- 

10 
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oufr-foorth nf tbe sU's«hoId«rB AemsalTea would TOts it, 
ibr fhe slaveholden in this State are more modorat^ d»- 

cent, sensible, and hoaorablc, than tbe Blaveholders in 
either of the adjoinia^ States, or the States farther South ; 
and we know that many of them are heartily ashamed of 
the vile occopationa of slaveholding and slave-breeding in 
which they are engaged, for we have the asanrance from 
their own lips. As a matter of course, all the non-slave- 
holders, who are so greatly in the majority, would vote lo 
auppress the degrading institution which has kept them so 
long in poverty and ignorance, with the exception of those 
who are complete automatona to the beck and call of tlieir 
imperious lords and masters, the major-generals of the 
oligarchy 

Hbw long shall it be before the citizens cJ North Caro- 
lina shall have the privilege of expressing, at the ballot- 
box, their true sentimenta with regard to this vexed qaes- 
tion ? Why not decide it at the next general election ? 
Sooner or later, it rcust and will be decided — dec ded cor- 
rectly, too — and the sooner the better. The first N)Tithern 
State that abolishes slavery will do herself an immortal 
honor. God grant tliat North Carolina may be that State, 
and soon 1 There is at least one plausible reason why 
tijis good old State should be the first to move in this im- 
portant matter, and we will state it On the 20th of May, 
1TI5, just one year one month and fourteen days prior to 
the adoption of the Jeffersonian Declaration of Indepei^ 
dence, by the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, Joly 
*, ms, 'he MecklenbnrgDeclarationof Independence, the 
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authorship of which is generally attributed to Ephraiir 
Brevard, was proclaimed in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county 
North Carolina, and fully ratified in a second Conventior 
of the people of said county, held on the 81st of the same 
month. And here, by the way, we may remark, that it is 
supposed Mr. Jefferson made use of this last-mentioned 
document as the basis of his draft of the indestructible 
title-deed of our liberties. There is certainly an identical* 
ness of language between the two papers that is well cal- 
culated to strengthen this hypothesis. This, however, is 
a controversy about which we are but little concerned. 
For present purposes, it is, perhaps, enough for us to 
know, that on the 20th of May, 1*715, when transatlantic 
tyranny and oppression could no longer be endured, North 
Carolina set her sister colonies a most valorous and praise* 
worthy example, and that they followed it. To her infa- 
mous slaveholding sisters of the South, it is now meet that 
she should set another noble example of decency, virtue, 
and independence. Let her at once inaugurate a policy 
of common justice and humanity— enact a system of 
equitable laws, having due regard to the rights and inter- 
ests of all classes of persons, poor whites, negroes, and 
nabobs, and the surrounding States will ere long applaud 
her measures, and adopt similar ones for the governance 
f themselves. 

Another reason, and a cogent one, why North Carolina 
should aspire to become the first free State of the South is 
this : The first slave State that makes herself respectable 
by casting out " the mother of harlots," and by rendering 
enterprise and industry honorable, will immediately receive 
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& large acccsaion of mnst worthy citizens from other Statca 
ia the Union, and thus lay a broad fonndation of permanent 
political power and prosperity. Intelligent white farmers 
from the Middle and New England States will flock to our 
more congenial c!ime, eager to give .'■Uirty dollars per acre 
for tho same lands that are now a drug in the market be- 
cause nobody wants them at the rate of five dollars per 
acre ; an immediate and powerful impetus will be given 
to commerce, manufactures, and all the industrial arts ; 
science and literature will be revived, and every part of 
the State will reverberate with the triumphs of manual 
and intellectual labor. 

At this present time, we of North Carolina are worth 
leas than either of the four adjoining States ; let ua abolish 
slavery at the beginning of the nest regular decade of 
years, and if our example ia not speedily followed, we shall, 
on or before the first day of January, 1810, be enabled to 
pirchase the whole of Vii^nia and South Carolina, inclu- 
ding, perhaps, the greater part of Georgia, An ezclneive 
lease of liberty for t«n years -woald xmqnestionably make 
us the Empire State of the South. But we have no dispo- 
sition to debar others from the enjoyment of liberty or any 
other inalienable right ; we ask no special favors ; what 
we demand for onrselves we are willing to concede to our 
neighbors. Hereby we make application for a lease of 
freedom for ten years ; shall we have it J May God ena^ 
ble as to secnro it, as we believe He wilL We give fair 
Dotiro, however, that if we get it for ten years, we shall, 
with the approbation of Heaven, keep it twenty— for^ — 
a thousand -forever I 
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We transcribe the Mecklenburg Resolutions, which, it 
will be observed, acknowledge the " inherent and inalien- 
able rights of man," and " declare ourselves a free and 
independent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sove- 
reign and self-governing association, under the control of 
no power other than that of our God, and the general go- 
vernment of the Congress." 

MBCELENBURQ DECLARAHON OF INDEPENDENCE, 

As proclaimed in the town of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
May 20th, 1775, and ratified by the County of Mecklen- 
burg, in Convention, May 31st, 1115. 

" I. Resolved — ^That whosoever, directly or indirectly, abetted, 
or in any way, form or manner, countenanced the unchartered 
and dangerous invasion of our rights as claimed by Great Britain, 
is an enemy to this country, to America, and to the inherent and 
inalienable rights of man. 

" II. Resolved — That we the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
do hereby dissolve the political bands which have connected us 
to the mother country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all political connec- 
tion, contract or association with that nation, who have wantonly 
trampled on our rights and liberties, and inhumanly shed the 
blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

" III. Resolved — ^That we do hereby declare ourselves a free 
and independent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign 
and self-governing association, under the control of no pc wer other 
than that of our God, and the general government of the Con- 
press 5 to the maintenanoe of which independence, we solemnly 
I)1edge to each other our mutual co-operation, our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our most sacred honor. 

^* IV. Resolved^ThtLtna we now acknowledge the existence and 
control of no law or legal officer, civil or military, within this 
county, we do hereby ordain and adopt, as a rule of life, all, each. 
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ftnd every of our forraer laws — wherein, neTertheleHS, the crown 
of GreolBritain never ca.a be considered as holding rights, priyi- 
leges, immunitica or authority therein," 

Had it not been for slavery, which, with all its other 
blighting and degrading influencea, atifles and anbdues 
every noble impulso of the heart, this consecrated spot 
■would long since have been marked by an enduring 
monument, whose grand proportions should bear witueaa 
that the virtues of a noble ancestry are gratefully remem 
bored by an emulous and appreciative posterity. Tet, 
evca as things are, we are not without genuine consola- 
tion. The star of hope and promise is beginning to beam 
brightly over the long-obscured horizon of the South ; and 
wo are firm in the belief, that freedom, wealth, and mag- 
nanimity, will soon do justice to the memory of those fear- 
leas patriots, whose fair fame has been BufFcrod to moul- 
der amidst the multifariotiB abominations of slavery, pov- 
erty, ignorance and grovelling selfishness. 

Judge Iredell's testimony, which will be found on a 
preceding p^e, and to which we request the reader t4> 
recur, might have been appropriately introduced under 
oar present heading. 

In the Provincial Convention held in Kortfa Carolina, in 
August, 11t4, in which thero were sisty-nine delegates, 
representing nearly every county in the province, it was — 

"Retolved — That we will nrtt import anj- slave or Blaves, or 
purchase any bIbto or Blaves imported or hrought into the Pro 
rince by others, from any part of the world, after tho first day 
(^ November next." 

In Iredell's Statutes, revised by Martin, it ia stated that^ 
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' In North Carolina, no general law at all was passed, prior to 
tee revolution, declaring who might be slaves.'' 

That there is no kgal slavery in the Southern States, and 
that slavery no v^here can be legalized, any more than 
theft, arson or murder can be legalized, has been virtually 
admitted by some of the most profound Southern jurists 
themselves ; and we will here digress so far as to furnish 
the testimony of one or two eminent lav^ryers, not of North 
Carolina, upon this point. 

In the debate in the United States Senate, in 1850, on 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, objected 
to Mr. Dayton's amendment, providing for a trial by jury, 
because, said he : — 

** A trial by jury necessarily carries with it a trial of the whole 
right, and a trial of the right to service will be gone into, ac- 
cording to all the forms of the Court, in determining upon any 
other fact. Then, again, it is proposed, as a part of the proof to 
be adduced at the hearing, after the fugitive has been re-captured, 
that evidence shall be brought by the claimant to show that slavery 
is established in the State from which the fugitive has abscond- 
ed. Now this very thing, in a recent case in the city of New- 
York, was required by one of the judges of that State, which case 
attracted the attention of the authorities of Maryland, and against 
which they protested. In that case the State judge went so far as 
to say that the only mode of proving it was by reference to the Sta- 
tute book. Such proof is required in the Senator's amendment j 
and if he means by this that proof shall be brought that slavery 
is established by existing laws, it is impossible to comply witn 
the requisition, for no such law can be produced, I apprehend, in 
any of tha slave States. I am not aware that there is a single 
State in which the institution is established by positive law." 

Ju ige Clarke, of Mississippi, says : — 
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'' In this State the legislature have censidered slaves as reason ' 
able and accountable beings ; and it would bo a stigma upon the 
character of the State, and a reproach to the administration of 
justice, if the life of a slave could be taken with impunity, or if 
he could be murdered in cold blood, without subjecting the offen- 
der to the highest penalty known to the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country. Has the slave no rights, because he is deprived 
«! his freedom? He is still a human being, and possesses at 
those rights of which he is not deprived by the positive provi 
«ions of the law. The right of the master exists not by force of 
the law of nature or nations, but by virtue only of the positive 
law of the State.** 

The Hon. Judge Ruffin, of North Carolina, says : — 

" Arguments drawn from the well established principles, which 
confer and restrain the authority of the parent over the child, 
the tutor over the pupil, the master over the apprentice, have 
been pressed on us. The Court does not recognize their applica- 
tion ; there is no likeness between the cases ; they are in opposi- 
tion to each otiier. and there is an imp>assable gulf between them. 
The difference is that whicli exists between freedom and slavery 
and a greater cannot be imagined. In the one, the end in view 
is the happiness of the youth, born to equal rights with that gov- 
ernor on whom tlie duty devolves of training the young to use- 
fulness, in a station which he is afterwards to assume among free- 
men. To such an end, and with such a subject, moral and intel- 
lectual instruction seem the natural means, and, for the most 
part, they are found to sufiice. Moderate force is superadded 
only to make the others efrectual. U that fail, it is better to 
leave the party to his own headstrong passions, and the ultimate 
correction of the law, than to allow it to be immoderately in- 
flicted by a private person. AVith slavery it is far otherwise. 
The end is the profit of the master, his security, and the public 
6;itety ; llie subject one doomed, in his own person and his pos 
terily, to live without knowledge, and without the capacity to 
tu'ik"; anything his own, and to toil that another may reap tho 
fIu■t^. What moral considerations shall be addressed to such a 
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being to coDvince him, what it is impossible but that the most 
stupid must feel and knov7 can never be true, that he is thus to 
labor upon a principle of natural duty, or for the sake of his own 
personal happiness ? Such services can only be expected from 
one who has no will of his own ; who surrenders his will in im- 
plicit obedience to that of another. Such obedience is the con- 
sequence only of uncontrolled authority over the body. There 
is nothing else which can operate to produce the effect. The 
power of the master must be absolute to render the submission 
of the slave perfect. I most freely confess my sense of the 
harshness of this proposition. I feel it as deeply as any man 
can ; and as a principle of moral right, every person in his re- 
tirement must repudiate it." 

An esteemed friend, a physician, who was l-im and 
bred in Rowan county, North Carolina, and who now re- 
sides there, informs us that Judge Gaston, who was one 
of the half dozen Statesmen whom the South has produced 
since the days of the venerable fathers of the Republic 
was an avowed abolitionist, and that he published an ad- 
dress to the people of North Carolina, delineating, in a 
masterly i^anner, the material, moral, and social disad- 
vantagetj c^f slavery. Where is that address? Has it 
been suppressed by the oligarchy ? The fact that slave- 
holders have, from time to time, made strenuous efforts to 
expunge the sentiments of freedom which now adorn the 
works of nobler men than the noble Gaston, may, perhaps, 
fully account for the oblivious state into which his patrio- 
tic address seems to have fallen. 

THE VOICE OP SOUTH CAROUNA. 

Poor South Carolina I Folly ia her nightcap ; fanati* 
cisn is her d sty-dream ; fire-eating is her pastime She has 
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lost her better judgment ; the dictatca of reason and phi- 
losophy have no influeoct upon her actions. Like the wife 
who is pitiably infutuiiteJ with a drunken, worthless hus- 
band, she still clings, with unabated love, to the cause of 
her Bhame, her misery, and her degradation, 

A Kentuckian has recently expressed his opinion of this 
State in the following language : — 

" South Carolina is bringing herEelf irrecoverably in thp pablin 
contempt. It is impossible fop any iuipartiat lovor of hia coiiu- 
try, for any just tliinking man, to witntss her wjnEcIess and 
qaenchleGS mnlignancj agaisst the Union without the most Im- 
meuBunible disgust and scorn. She is ono vast hot-bed of dis- 
union. Her people think and talk of nothing else. She is a fes- 
tering maea of treason." 

In 1854, there were asBcased for taxation in 

SOUTH CABOUNJ, 

Acres of Land 17,289,359 

Valued at _ 822,836,874 

AreragQ value per acra Sl,82 

At the same time there were in 



Acres of Land 6,324,800 

Valued at «163,iei,619 

Average value per acre $28,76 

We hope the Slavocrata will look, first on that picture, 
and then on this ; from one or the other, or both, they may 
glean a ray or two of wisdom, which, if duly applied, will 
be of incalculable advantage to them and their posterity 
Vfe trust, also, that the nouislaTeholding whites will viow, 
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witf> discrininating minds, the diiferent lights and shades 
of these two pictures ; they are the parties most deeply 
interested ; and it is to them we look for the glorious revo- 
lution that is to substitute Freedom for Slavery. They 
have the power to retrieve the fallen fortunes of South 
Carolina, to raise her up from the loathsome sink of iniquity 
into which slavery has plunged her, and to make her one 
of the most brilliant stars in the great constellation of 
States. While their minds are occupied with other con- 
siderations, let them not forget the difference between 
twenty^ht dcUars amd seventy-six cents, the value of land per 
acre in New Jersey, which is a second-rate free State, and 
one dollar and thirty-two cents, the value of land per acre in 
South Carolina, which is, ^r exceUen/x, the model slave 
State. The difference between the two sums is twenty- 
seven dollars and forty-four cents, which would amount to 
precisely two thousand seven hundred and forty-four dol- 
lars on every hundred acres. To present the subject in 
another form, the South Carolina tract of land, containing 
two hundred acres, is worth now only two hundred tind 
sixty-four dollars, and is depreciating every day. Let 
slavery be abolished, and in the course of a few years, 
the same tract will be worth five thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two dollars, with an upward tendency. At this 
rate, the increment of value on the total area of the 
State will amount to more than three times as much as the 
present estimated value of the slaves I 

South Carolina has not always been, nor will she always 
continue tc be, on the wrong side. From Ramsay's His- 
tory of ti« State, we learn that, in 1714, she — 
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" Resolced — That His MajeBtj'a Hubjeets in North America 
(without respect to color or other ■ccidentB] are entitled to all 
the inherent rights and liberties of his natural born subjects 
within the Kingdom of Great Britain ; that it is thtir fundamen- 
tal right, that no man ehoold sufler in his person or property 
ivithimt a fair trial, and judgnient giren \iy his peers, or by the 
law of the land." 

One of her parly writera, under the non de p/mne of Pbi* 
Itidoraus, in a political pamphlet publiaheil is GliarlcHton 
in 1184, declares that — 

'' Such is the fatal influence of Blarer^ on the human mind, 
that it almost wholly etlaces from it even the boasted chamcter- 
istio of rationality." 

This same writer, speaking of the particular interests 
of South Carolina, says : — 

"It has been too common with us to search the records of 
other nations, to liaiJ prtcedcuts that may give sanction to our 
own errors, and lead us nnwarily into confusion and ruin. It is 
our business to consult their histories, not with a Tiew to tread 
right or wrong in tlieir steps, but in order to investigate the real 
sources of the mischiefs that have befallen them, and to endeavor 
to escape the rocks which they have all unfortunately split upon. 
It is paying ourselves but a poor compliment, to say that we are 
incapable of profiting by others, and that, with all the informa- 
Uon which is to be derived from their fatal experience, it ia in 
vain for us to attempt to excel tiiem. If, with all the peculiar 
advantages of our present situation, we are incapable of surpass- 
ing our predecessors, we must be a degenerate race indeed, and 
(juite unworthy of those singular bounties .of Heaven, which we 
are so unskilled or undesirous to turn to our benefit." 

A recent number of Frazer's Magazine coutains a well, 
^med and well -written article from the pan of Wm. Henry 
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Hurlbut, of this State ; and from it we make the following 
extract : — 

^ As all sagacious observers of the operation of the system of 
slavery have demonstrated, the profitable employment of slave- 
labor is inconsistent with the development of agricultural sci- 
ence, and demands a continual supply of new and unexhausted 
soil. The slaveholder, investing his capital in the purchase of 
the laborers themselves, and not merely in soil and machines 
paying his free laborers out of the profit, must depend for hia 
continued and progressive prosperity upon the cheapness and 
facility with which he can transfer his slaves to fresh and fertile 
lands. An enormous additional item, namely, the price of slaves, 
being added to the cost of production, all other elements of that 
cost require to be proportionably smaller, or profits fail." 

In an address delivered before the South Carolina Insti- 
tute, in Charleston, Nov. 20th, 1856, Mr. B. F. Perry, of 
Greenville, truthfully says : — 

*' It has been South Carolina's misfortune, in this utilitarian 
age, to have her greatest talents and most powerful energies di- 
rected to pursuits, which avail her nothing, in the way of wealth 
and prosperity. In the first settlement of a new country, agri- 
cultural industry necessarily absorbs all the time and occupation 
of its inhabitants. They must clear the forests and cultivate the 
earth, in order to make their bread. This is their first consider- 
ation. Then the mechanical arts, and manufactures, and com- 
merce, must follow in the footsteps of agriculture, to insure either 
'ndividual or national prosperity. No people can be highly pros- 
perous without them. No people ever have been. Agriculture, 
alone, will not make or sustain a great people. The true policy 
of every people is to cultivate the earth, manufacture its pro- 
ducts, and send them abroad, in exchange for those comforts and 
luxuries, and necessaries, which their own country and their own 
industry cannot g.ve or make. The dependence of South Car- 
olina on Europe, and the Narthem S^Ates for til the necesBaries^ 
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comrorta and luxuries, wliich the mEchanic arts aObrd. bas, ic 
fact, drained her of her weiFth, and made her positLvelj pcor, 
when coQipared with her sister States of the Confederacy. It ig 
at once mortifyiiig and ularoiing, ta ecu and reOect on our own 
dependence in the mechanic arts and tcauufoctares, on strangers 
and foreigners. In the Northern States their highest taleata 
and energy have been diTersified, and more profitably employed 
in dereloping the resources of the country, in making new inven- 
tions in the mechoDio arts, and enriching the e 
wience and literature, commerce and manufactures. 



Of the Stat':S strictly Southern, Georgia is, perhaps, tb" 
most thrifty. This prosperous condition of the State id 
mainly astiit-able to her hundred thousand free white 
laborers — more than eighty-three thousand of whom aro 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. In few other slave 
States aro the non-slaveholders so little under tbo domina> 
tion of the oligarchy. At test, however, even in the moat 
liberal slave States, the social position of the non^slav^ 
holding whites is but one short step in advance of that 
of the negroes ; and as there is, on the part of the oiigat» 
chy, a constantly increasing desire and effort to nsnrp 
greater power, the more we investigate tlie subject the 
more fully are we convinced that nothing but the speedy 
and utter annihilation of slavery from the entire nation, 
can save the masses of white people in the Southern States 
from ultimately falling to a political level with the blacks 
—both occupying the most abject and galling condition 
of aervitude of which it is possible ftr the human mind 
to conceive. 

Gen. Oglethorpe, under whose management the Colony 
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of Georgia was settled, in 1133, was bitterly opposed to 
the institution of slavery. In a letter to Granville Sharp, 
dated Oct. 13th, 1716, he says : — 

" My friends and I settled the Colony of Georgia, and by char- 
ter were established trustees, to make laws, &c. We determined 
not to suffer slavery there. But the slave merchants and their 
adherents occasioned us not only much trouble, but at last got 
♦Le then government to favor them. We would not suffer slav- 
>ry, (which is against the Gospel, as well as the fundamental law 
df England,) to bo authorized under our authority ; we refused, 
as trustees, to make a law permitting such a horrid crime. The 
government, finding the trustees resolved firmly not to concur 
with what they believed unjust, took away the charter by which 
no law could be passed without our consent" 

On the 12th of January, 1176, in indorsing the proceed- 
ings of the first American Congress, among other resolu 
tions, "the Representatives of the extensive District of 
Darien, in the Colony of Georgia'' adopted the following : — 

" 5. To show the world that we are not influenced by any con 
tracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy for a^^ 
mankind, of whatever climate, language, or complexion, we hereby 
declare our disapprobation and abhorrence of the unnatural prac- 
tice of slavery in America, (however the uncultivated state of our 
country or other specious arguments may plead for it,) a practice 
founded in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our lib- 
.erties, (as well as lives,) debasing part of our fellow creatures be- 
low men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest ; anc 
is laying the basis of that liberty we contend for, (and which w* 
pray the Ahnighty to continue to the latest posterity,) upon a 
very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve, at all times, t*"* 
ase our utmast endeavors for the manumission of our slaves in 
this Colony upon the most safe and equitable footing for the 
masters and themselves 
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The Hon. Mr. Eeid, of this State, in a Bpeoch deliverea 
in Congresa, Feb. 1, 1820, saja ; — 

" I am not the panegyrist of BlnTery. It is nn unaatural itste, 
t dark fbuil, wliicii obscures half the luBtro of our free instita 
ti^HB. For my own part, though Gurrouuded hj ElaTeryfrom my 
omdle to the present moment, jet — 

' I hate (he touch of Bervile hands, 
I loathe the elaves who cringe around.'" 

Ab an accompaniment to those lines, he might ba\e 
nttflred these ; — 

" I would not Iiare a slave to till mj ground ; 
To carry roe, to fan me while I sleep 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealtli 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned." 

Thus have we preaented a comprehonsiTe summary of 
the most uuMjuivocal and irrefragable leBtimony of tha 
South against the iniquitous institution of buman Hlavery 
What more can we say ? What more can we do f We 
might fill a folio volume with similar extracts ; but we 
must forego the task ; the remainder of our space must b» 
occupied with other arguments. In the foregoing excerpt* 
is revealed to na, in language too plain to be mismiderstood, 
the important fact that every truly great and good man 
the South bae ever produced, has, with hopeful confidence, 
looked forward to the time when this entire continent shall 
be redeemed from the crime and the curse of slavery. Our 
noblo self-Bacrificing forefathers have performed their part, 
and performed it well. They have laid us a foundation aa 
enduring as thi earth itself ; in their dying moments they 
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adraonished us to carry out their designs in the nj tuilding 
and completion of the superstructure. Let us obey then 
patriotic injunctions. 

From each of the six original Southern States we havi 
introduced the most ardent aspiration? for liberty — thf 
most positive condemnations of slaverj-. From each of 
the nine slave States which have been admitted into the 
Union since the organization of the General Government, 
wfc could introduce, from several of their wisest and best 
citizens, anti-slavery sentiments equally as strong and con- 
vincing as those that emanated from the great founders 
of our movement — ^Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick 
Henry and the Randolphs. As we have already remarked, 
however, the limits of this chapter will not admit of the 
introduction of additional testimony from either of the old 
or of the new slave States. 

The reader will not fail to observe that, in presenting 
these solid abolition doctrines of the South, we have been 
careful to make such quotations as triumphantly refute, in 
every particular, the more specious sophistries of the 
oligarchy. 

The mention of the illustrious names above, reminds us 
of the fact, that the party newspapers, whose venal columns 
are eternally teeming with vituperation and slander, have 
long assured us that the Whig ship was to be steered by 
the Washington rudder, that the Democratic barque was 
to sail with the Jefferson compass, and that tie Know- 
Nothing brig was to carry the Madison chart. Imposed 
upon by these monstrous falsehoods, we have, from lime 
to time, been induced to engage passage on each of these 
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corropt and rickety old hulks ; but, in every inBtauce, we 
have been basely ewamped in the Bea of slavery, and ata 
alone indebted for our livea to the kindness of Heaven and 
tho art of Bwimmiog;. Wasbiugton the founder of liie 
Wlug party ! Jefferson the founder of the Democraiio 
party 1 Voltaire the founder of Chi'iatianity 1 God forbid 
that man's heart should always continue to be the citadel 
of deception — ^that he should ever be to others the antipode 
of what he is to himself. 

ITiere is now in this country but one party that promises, 
in good faith, to put in practice the principles of Waahing- 
ton, JeSbrson, Madison, and the other venerable Fatbcro 
of tho Eepublic — the Republican party. To this party we 
pledge unswerving allegiance, bo long as it shall continue 
to pursue the statism advocated by the great political 
prototypes above-mentioned, but no longer. We bclievo 
it is, as it ought to be, the desire, the determination, and 
the destiny of this party, to give the death-blow to slavery ; 
should future developments prove the party at variance 
with this beliiif — a belief, by the bye, which it has recently 
inspired in the breasts of little less than one* and a half 
millions of tho most intelligent and patriotic voters in 
America — we shall shake off the dust of our feet against 
it, and join one that will, in a summary manner, extirpate 
the intolerable grievance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NORTHERN TESTIMONf 



ThJ best evidence that can be given of the enlightened 
pati-iotism and love of liberty in the Free States, is the 
fact that, at the Presidential election in 1856, they polled 
thirteen hundred thousand votes for the Republican can- 
didate, John C. Fremont. This fact of itself seems to 
preclude the necessity of strengthening our cause with the 
individual testimony of even their greatest men. Having, 
however, adduced the most cogent and conclusive anti- 
slavery arguments from the Washingtons, the Jeffersons, 
the Madisons, the Randolphs, and the Clays of the South, 
we shall now proceed to enrich our pages with gems of 
Liberty from the Franklins, the Hamiltons, the Jays, the 
A-damses, and the Websters of the North. Too close at- 
tention cannot be paid to the words of wisdom which we 
have extracted from the works of these truly eminent and 
philosophic Statesmen. We will first listen to 

THE VOICE OP FRANKLIN. 

Dr. Franklin was -he first president of " The Pennsyl 
vania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery ;'' 
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and it is now generally conceded that this was the first 
regularly organized American abolition Society — ^it having 
been formed as early as 1774, while we were yet subjects 
of the British government. In 1790, in the name and on 
behalf of this Society, Dr. Franklin, who was then within 
a few months of the close of his life, drafted a memorial 
" to the Senate and Hdusc of Representatives of tho 
United States," in which he said : — 

'^Your memorialists, particularly engaged in attending^ to the 
distresses arising from slavery, believe it to be their indispensa- 
ble duty to present this subject to your notice. They have ob- 
served, with real satisfaction, that many important and salutary 
powers are vested in you, for * promoting the we^are and secur- 
ing the blessings of liberty to the people of the United States ; 
and as they conceive that these blessings ought rightfully to be 
administered, without distinction of color, to all descriptions of 
people, so they indulge themselves in the pleasing expectation 
that nothing which can be done fur the relief of the unhappy ob- 
jects of their care, will be either omitted or delayed. 

From a persuasion that equal liberty was originally the por- 
tion, and is still the birthright of all men, and influenced by the 
strong ties of humanity and the principles of their institution, 
your memorialists conceive themselves bound to use all justifia- 
ble endeavors to loosen the bonds of slavery, and promote a gen- 
eral enjoyment of the blessings of freedom. Under these im- 
pressions, they earnestly entreat your attention to the subject 
of slavery ; that you will be pleased to countenance the restora- 
tion to liberty of those unhappy men, who, alone, in this land of 
freedom, are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who, amid the 
general joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile sub- 
jection ; that you will devise means for removing this inconsis- 
tency of character from the American people ; that you will pro- 
iiK^te mercy and justice towards this distressed race; and that 
you will step to the very verge of the power vested in you foi 
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discouraging eyerj species of traffic in the persons of our follow- 
mcn." 

On another occasion, he says : — '^ Slarerj is an atrocious de* 
basement of human nature." 

THE VOICE OF HAMILTON. 

Alexander Hamilton, the brilliant Statesman and finan- 
cier, tells US that — 

'^ The sacred rights of mankind are not to he rummaged for 
among old parchments or musty records. Thej are written as 
with a sunbeam, in the whole rolume of human nature, by the 
hand of the Divinity itself, and can never be erased or obscured 
by mortal power." 

Again, in 1)74, addressing himself to an American Tory, 
ke says : — 

*^ The fundamental source of all your errors, sophisms, and 
false reasonings, is a total ignorance of the natural rights of man- 
kind. Were you once to become acquainted with these, you 
could never entertain a thought, that all men are not, by nature, 
entitled to equal privileges. You would be convinced that natu- 
ral liberty is the gift of the beneficent Creator to the whole hu- 
man race ; and that civil liberty is founded on that." 

THE VOICE OP JAY. 

John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States under 
the Constitution of 1*789, in a letter to the Hon. Elias Bou- 
dinot, dated Nov. IT, 1819, says : — 

^^ Little can be added to what has been said and written on the 
subject of slavery. I concur in the opinion that it ought not to 
be introduced nor permitted in any of the new States, and that 
it ought to be gradually diminished and finally abolished in all 
of them 



" To mc, the constitulional authority of the OongreES to prohi 
hit the migration and importation of slaves into Bny ofthe States 
does not Rppcar questionable. 

"Tbefirst article tif the Constitution specifies the legialativa 
powers committed lo the Congreas. The 0th section of that articl« 
has thesi' worda : ' The migraiian, or importation of such persoui 
AS an J of tha nDUi-!jii!fi'n°' Stales Ehall thiuk proper to adD.it, 
shall not ho prohibited bj the Congress prior to the year 1808, 
but a, tax or duty may be imposed ou such importation, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person.' 

'^ I understand the «ense and incaning of this clause to be, (ha1 
the powtir of tlie congress, although competent to prohibit such 
migration and importation, was to be exercised with respect to 
the Ihat existing States, and them only, until the year 1808, bur 
the Congress were at liberty lo make such prohibitions as to any 
ni'ir State, which might in tlte jnean time be establiehed. And 
further, that from and after that period, tliey were authorized to 
make such prohibitions as to all the Stat^a, whither neiD or otiL 

"It iriU, I presume, be admitted, that slaves were the persons 
Intended. The word slaree wm avoided, probably on account 
of the existing toleration of slavery, and its discordaney with the 
principles of the llovolution, und from a consciousness of its be- 
ing repugnant to the following positions in the Declaration of In 
dependence; 'We hold these truths to be self-evident: tJtatall 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their CreatOF 
with certain inalienable righta ; that among these are liie, 
Uberty, and Ihs pursuit of happiness.' " 

In a previous letter, written from Spain, whither he had 
beeB appointed aa minister plenipotentiary, he sayp 
Hpeaking of the abolition of elavery : — 

" Till America comes into this measure, her prayers to lle&veii 
will be impious. This is a strong expression, but it is just. 1 
believe that Qod governs the world, and I believe it to be a. 
nukzim in Ilis, as in our Courts, tba those who ask for equity 
ought to io it." 
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WnXUX JAT. 

The Hon. Wm. Jay, a noble son of Cbief Justice Join 
jay, says : — 

'' A crisis has arrived in which we must maintain our rights, oi 
burrender them for ever. I speak not to abolitionists alone, but 
to all who value the liberty our fathers achieved. Do you ask 
what we have to do with slavery 7 Let our muzzled presses an- 
swer — let the mobs excited against us by the merchants and 
politicians answer — let the gag laws threatened by our governors 
and legislatures answer, let the conduct of the National Govern- 
ment answer." 

THE VOICE OF ADAMS. 

From the Diary of John Quincy Adams, " the old man 
eloquent," we make the following extract : — 

" It is among the evils of slavery, that it taints the very sources 
of moral principle. It establishes false estimates of virtue and 
vice ; for what can be more false and more heartless than this 
doctrine, which makes the first and holiest rights of humanity to 
depend upon the color of the skin ? It perverts human reason 
and induces men endowed with logical powers to maintain that 
slaver}' is sanctioned by the Christian religion ; that slaves are 
happy and contented in their condition ; that between master 
and slave there are ties of mutual attachment and affection ; that 
the \irtucs of the master are refined and exalted by the degrada- 
tion of the slave, while at the same time they vent execrations 
upon the slave-trade, curse Britain for having given them slaves, 
burn at the stake negroes convicted of f^rimes, for the terror 
of the example, and writhe in agonies of fear at the very men* 
tion of human rights as applicable to men of cf lor." 

THE VOICE OF WEBSTER. 

In a speech which he delivered at Ni bio's Garden, in 
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the city of New-York, on the 15th of March, 184t, Daniel 
Webster, the great Expounder of the Oonstitntion, said : — 

'^ On the general question of slavery, a great part of the com- 
munity is already strongly excited. The suhject has not only 
attracted attention as a question of polftics, but it has stmck a 
far deeper one ahead. It has arrested the religious feeling of 
the country, it has taken strong hold on the consciences of men. 
fle is a rash man, indeed, and little conversant with human na* 
ture, and especially has he an erroneous estimate of the charac- 
ter of the people of this country, who supposes that a feeling of 
this kind is to be trifled with or despised. It wid assuredly 
cause itself to be respected. But to endeavor to coin it into sil* 
rer, or retain its free expression, to seek to compress and con- 
fine it, warm as it is, and more heated as such endeavors would 
inevitably render it — should this be attempted, I know notlung, 
even in tiie Constitution or Union itself, which might not be en- 
dangered by the explosion which might follow." 

When discussing the Oregon Bill in 1848, he said : — 

" I have made up my mind, for one, that under no circumstan- 
ces will I consent to the further extension of the area of slavery 
in the United States, or to the further increj»,se of slave repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives." 

Under date of February 15th, 1850, in a letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Furness, lie says : — 

" From my earliest youth T have regarded slavery as a great 
moral and political evil. I think it unjust, repugnant to the nat- 
cral equality of mankind, founded only in superior power ; a 
standing and permanent conquest by the stronger over the 
weaker. All pretense of defending it on the ground of different 
races, I have over condemned. I have even said that if the black 
race is weaker, that is a reason against, not for, its subjection 
and oppression. In a relig'ous point of view T have ever regard- 
ed it, and even spoken of ii, not as subject to any express dcmn- 
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ciation, either in the Old Testament or the New, but u sppoeed 
to the whole spirit of the Gospel and to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of kindness, 
)U8t\ce, and brotherly loye. But slavery is not kindly affection- 
ate ^ it does not seek anothers, and not its own ; it does not let 
the oppressed go free. It is, as I have said, but a continual art 
of oppression. But then, such is the influence of a habit of 
thinking among men, and such is the influence of what has been 
long established, that eyen minds, religious ani tenderly con- 
scientious, such as would be shocked by any single act of oppres 
sion, in any single exercise of violence and unjust power, are not 
Always moTed by the reflection that slavery is a continual and 
permanent violation of human rights." 

While delivering a speech at Buffalo, in the State of 
New York, in the summer of 1861, only about twelve 
months prior to his decease, he made use of the following 
emphatic words : — 

^ I ne^er would consent, and never have consented, that ther» 
should be one foot of slave territory beyond what the old thir> 
teen States had at the formation of the Union. Never, never ." 

KOAH WEBSTER. 

Moali Webster, the great American vocabulist, says : — 

*' That freedom is the sacred right of evexy man, whatever be 
tus color, who has not forfeited it by some violation of munt- 
cipal law, is a truth established by God himself, in the very crea- 
tion of human beings. No time, no circumstance, no human 
power or policy can change the nature of this truth, nor repeal 
the fundamental laws of society, by which every man's right to 
liberty is guarantied. The act oi enslaving men is always a vie* 
lation of those great primaiy laws of society, by which akoe, 
thA master himself holds tiHry ptftiele of his own freedom.^ 

11 
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THE VOICE OF CUNTON. 

DeWitt Clinton, the father of the great system of inter- 
nal improvements in the State of New York, speaking of 
despotism in Europe, and of slavery in America, asks : — 

*' Have Qot prescription and precedent — patriarchal domlDion 
-divine right of kings and masters^ heen altematelj called in to. 
sanction the slavery of nations ? And would not all the despot- 
isms of the ancient and modem world have vanished into air, if 
jhe natural equality of mankind had heen properly understood 
and practiced 'f * * * This declares that the same measure of 
justice ought to he measured out to all men, without regard ta 
adventitious inequalities, and the intellectual and physical disparv 
ties which proceed from inexplicahle causes.'' 

THE VOICE OF WARREN. 

Major General Joseph Warren, one of the truest pat 
riots of the Revolution, and the fimt American officer of 
rank that fell in our contest with Great Britain, says : — 

•* That personal freedom is the natural right of every man, and 
that property, or an exclusive right to dispose of what he has 
honestly acquired by his own labor, necessarily arises therefrom, 
are truths that common sense has placed beyoud the reach of 
contradiction. And no man, or body of men, can, without being 
guilty of flagrant injustice, claim a right to dispose of the persons 
or acquisitions of any other man or body of men, unless it can be 
]>roved that such a right has arisen from some compact between 
the parties in which it has been explicitly and freely granted." 

Otis, Hancock, Ames, and others, shonld be heard, but 
for the want of space. Volumes upon volumes might be 
tilled with extracts similar to the above, fr(^m the works 
of the deceased Statesmen and sagciB of the North, w1k>, 
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while living, proved themselves equal to the ta5>k of ex- 
terminating from their own States tie matchless curse of 
human slavery. Such are the men who, though no longer 
with us in the flesh, " still live.'' A living principle — an 
immortal interest — ^liave they, invested in every great and 
good work that distinguishes the free States. The rail* 
roads, the canals, the telegraphs, the factories, the fleets 
of merchant vessels, the magnificent cities, the scientific 
modes of agriculture, the unrivaled institutions of learning, 
and other striking evidences of progress and improvement 
at the North, are, either directly or indirectly, the off 
spring of their gigantic intellects. When, if ever, com- 
merce, and manufactures, and agriculture, and great en- 
terprises, and truth, and liberty, and justice, and magnan* 
imity, shall have become obsolete terms, then their names 
may possibly be forgotten, but not tell then. 

An army of brave and worthy successors— <;bampionf 
of Freedom now living, have the illustrious forefathers of 
the North, in the persons of Garrison, Greeley, Giddings, 
Goodell, Grow, and Gerrit Smith ; in Seward, Sumner, 
Stowe, Raymond, Parker, and Phillips ; in Beecher, Banks, 
Burlingame, Bryant, Hale, and Hildreth ; in Emerson, 
Dayton, Thompson, Tappan, King and Cheever ; in Whit- 
tier, Wilson, Wade, Wayland, Weed, and Burleigh. These 
are the men whom, in connection with their learned and 
eloquent compatriots, the Everetts, the Bancrofts, the 
Prescotts, the Chapins, the Longfellows, and the Danas, 
future historians, if faithful to their calling, will place on 
record as America'^ true statesmen, literati, preacb^rs, 
philosophcrar, add pbilamhttjpists, ef the' present agpe 
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In this connection, however, it may not be amiss to r&> 
mail that the Homers, the Plates, .he Bacons, the New- 
tons, the Shakspeares, the Miltons, the Blackstones, the 
CnTiei 3, the Homboldts, and the Macaolajs of Amercia, 
nave not yet been produced ; nor, in our humble judgment, 
vill they be, until slavery shall have been overthrown and 
"recdom established in the States of Virginia, Kentucky, 
ind Tennessee. Upon the soil of those States, when free, 
DT on other free soil crossed by about the same degrees 
)f latitude, and not distant from the Appalachian chain of 
mountains, will, we believe, be nurtured into manhood, in 
the course of one or two centuries, perhaps, as great men 
as those mentioned above — ^greater, possibly, than any 
that have ever yet lived. Whence their ancestors may 
ceme, whether from Europe, from Asia, from Africa, from 
Oceanica, from North oi South America, or from the 
islands of the sea, or whatever honorable vocation they 
may now be engaged in, matters nothing at all. For 
ought we know, their great-grandfathers are now humble 
artisans in Maine, or moneyed merchants in Massachu 
setts ; illiterate poor whites in Mississippi, or slave-driv- 
ing lordlings in South Carolina ; frugal farmers in Michi- 
gan, or millionaires in Illinois ; daring hunters in the 
Rocky Mountains, or metal-diggers in California ; peasants 
in France, or princes in Germany — no matter where, or 
what, the scope of country above-mentioned is, in our 
opinion, destined to be the birth-place of their illustrious 
offspring — the great savans of the New World, concern- 
ing whom we should console ourselves with the hope that 
they ar^ not buried deeply in the matrix of tlie future. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TESTIMONY OP THE NATIONS. 

T% the true friends of freedom throughout the world, it 
is a pleasing thought, and one which, by being communi- 
cated to others, is well calculated to universalize the prin- 
ciples of liberty, that the great heroes, statesmen, and 
sages, of all ages and nations, ancient and modern, who 
have ever had occasion to speak of the institution of hu- 
man slavery, have entered their most unequivocal and 
positive protests against it. To say that they disapproved 
of the system would not be suflSciently expressive of the 
utter detestation with which they uniformly regarded it 
That they abhorred it as the vilest invention that the Evil- 
One has ever assisted bad men to concoct, is quite evi- 
dent from the very tone and construction of their lan« 
guage. 

Having, with much pleasure and profit, heard the testi- 
mony of America, through her representative men, we 
will now hear that of other nations, through their repre- 
sentative men — doubting not that we shall be more than 
remunerated for our time and trouble. We will first 
listen to 
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THE TOICB OF EtmLilfB. 

Ill the case of James Somerset, a oegro woo had been 
Udnapped Id Africa, tr&OBported to Virginia, there soltj 
into slavery, thence carried to England, as a waiting-boy, 
and there induced to institnte proceedings against hia 
■Qster for the recovery of hia freedom, 

KutsnsiB Bays : — 

- " The state of sWery !s of such a iifttiire that it ia incapable 
of being introduced on any reasong, moral or political, bat onlj 
l^^ positive \aWf which preserves its force long after the n 
MCasion, and time itself wbenco it was civated, is erased from the 
nwmury. It ia eo odious that nothing can he sufficient to sup- 
pwrt it but po^itiva law. WhateTer incouTenienoes, therefore. 
■ay follow from the decision, I cannot an; this case ie allowed 
or approved by the law of England, and therefore the black t^M 
Im diacbar^ed." 

LOCKB says : — 

" EJIaTery is so vile, so miaerable a state of man, and bo dirtetly 
ijfpoaite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, tnat 
it 18 hard to be convinced that an Englishman, much leas a gen- 
tleman, should plead for it." 

Again, he says : — 

" Though tho earth, and all inferior creaturea be common tc 
all men, jet every man haa a property in hia own person ; thii 
nobody ha* any right to but himself." 

pm saya : — 
" f t ia Injustice to permit alaveiy to remain fjr a ringle hour." 

FOX eaya : — 
' With regard to a regulation of slavery, my detestation of it* 
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existence induces me to know no such thing as a regulation of 
robbery, and a restriction of murder. Personal freedom is a 
right of which he who deprives a fellow-creatare is criminA] in 
so depriving hijai^and he who withholds is no less criminal in 
withholding." 

SHAKSPEARB SajS : 

'^ A man is master of his libeitj.** 

4.gam, he says : — 

" It is the curse of Kings, to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humors for a warraat 
To break within the bloody house of life, 
And, on the winking of authority. 
To understand a law ; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humor than advised respect." 

\gam : — 

" Heaven will one day free us from this slavery .** 

Again : — 

" Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! — 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets | 
Some to the common pulpits, and cry out 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement" 

cowPER saya : — 

''Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungi 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country and their shackles falL 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every Tein 
Of all your Empire, that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too I" 
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MILTON asks : — 

*^ Where is the beauty to see, 

Like the Sim-brilliant brow of a nationirkBa free V* 



Again, be says : — 

^ If our fathers promised for themselres, to make themselves 
slayes, they could make no such promise for us.** 

Again : — 

''Since, therefore, the law is chiefly right reason, if we are 
bound to obey a magistrate as a minister of God, by the Tory same 
reason and the yery same law, we ought to resist a tyrant, and 
minister of the devil." 

DR. JOHNSON says : — 

*" No man is by nature the property of another. The rights of 
nature must be some way forfeited before they can justly be taken 



away." 



DR. PRICE says : — 



^ If you have a right to make another man a slave, he has a 
right to make you a slave." 

BLACKSTONE says : — 

" If neither captivity nor contract can, by the plain law of na- 
ture and reason, reduce the parent to a state of slavery, much 
'ess can they reduce the offspring." 

Again, he says : — 

** The primary aim of society is to protect individuals in the 
enjoyment of those absolute rights which were vested in them by 
the immutable laws of nature. Hence it follows that the first 
and primary end of human laws is to maintain those absolute 
rights of individuals. 
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Again : — 

" If any human law shall allow or require us to ccvnmit crime, 
we are bound to transgress that human law, or else we must 
offend both the natural and divine." 

COKE says : — 

^* What the Parliament doth, shall be holden for naught, when- 
ever it shall enact that which is contrary to the rights of nature." 

HAMPDEN says : — 

*^ The essence of all law is justice. What is not justice is not 
law ; and what is not law, ought not to be obeyed." 

HARSiNGTON says : — 

^' All men naturally, are equal ; for though nature with a noble 
variety has made different features and lineaments of men, yet as 
to freedom, she has made every one alike, and given them the 
same desires." 

FORTEscuE says : — 

*^ Those rights which Ged and nature have established, and 
which are therefore called natural rights, such as life and liberty, 
need not the aid of human laws to be more effectually invested in 
every man than they are ; neither do they receive any additional 
strength when declared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. 
On the contrary, no human power has any authority to abridge 
or destroy them, unless the owner himself shall commit some act 
that amounts to a forfeiture." 

Again, he says : — 

^ The law, therefore, which supports slavery and opposes lib- 
erty, must necessarily be condemned aa cruel, for every feeling 
of human nature advocates liberty. Slavery is introduced by hu- 
man wickedness, bu^ God advocates liberty, by the nature which 

he has given to man ' 

11* 
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BROUGHAM sajs : — 

<*Tell me not of lights — ^talk not of the property of the planter 
11 his slayes. I deny the right ; I acknowledge not the property, 
(n Tain you tell me of laws that sanction sach a claim. Theie is 
a law above all the enactments of human codes, the same through- 
out the world, the same in all times ; it is the law written by the 
finger of God on the hearts of men ; and by that law, unchangeable 
and eternal, while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and ab- 
hor blood, they shall reject with indignation the wild and guilty 
phantasy that man can hold property in man." 

THE VOICE OF IRELAND. 

BUBKS says : — 

" Slavery is a state so improper, so degrading, and so ruinous 
to the feelings and capacities of human nature, that it ought not 
to be suffered to exist." 

cuRRAN says : — 

•• I speak in the spirit of British law, which makes liberty 
commensurate with and inseparable from British soil ; which 
proclaims even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy and consecrated by the genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation. No matter in what language his doom may have been 
pronounced ; no matter what complexion, incompatible with free- 
dom, an Indian or African sun may have burnt upon him 5 no 
matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemnities he may have been de- 
voted upon the altar of slavery, the moment he touches the sacred 
soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust ; 
his soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; and he stands re- 
deemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the irresistible genius ' 
of Universal F.manclpation.'- 
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The Dublin University Magazine for December, 1856, 
says : — 

^^ The United States must learn, from the example of Rome, 
that Christianity and the pagan institution of slavery cannot co- 
exist together. The Bepublic must take her side and choose her 
&yorite child ; for if she love the one, she must hate the other." 

THE VOICE OF SCOTLAND. 

BEATTiB says : — 

'^ Slavery is inconsistent with the dearest and most essential 
rights of man's nature ; it is detrimental to virtue and industry ; 
it hardens the heart to those tender sympathies which form the 
most lovely part of human character; it involves the inno- 
cent in hopeless misery, in order to procure wealth and pleasure 
for the authors of that misery ; it seeks to degrade into brutes 
beings whom the Lord of Heaven and Earth endowed with ra- 
tional souls, and created for immortality ; in short, it is utterly 
repugnant to every principle of reason, religion, humanity, and 
conscience. It is impossible for a considerate and unprejudiced 
mind, to think of slavery without horror." 

MILLER says : — 

^ The human mind revolts at a serious discussion of the sub- 
ject of slavery. Every individual, whatever be his country or 
complexion, is entitled to freedom." 

MACKNIGHT says : — 

Men-stealers are inserted among the daring criminals agtunst 
whom the law of God directed its awful curses. These were 
persons who kidnapped men to sell them for slaves ; and this 
practice seems inseparable from the other iniquities and oppres- 
sions of slavery ; nor can a slave dealer easily keep free from 
tliis crminality, if indeed the receiver is as bad as the thief." 



LATATEITE SajB ; 

"IwooMMTarlMiTedrairninysirordiii thecauseo Amorica, 
if T eoaid km eoaetived th&t thereby I was founding a !bnd of 




A^ftin, while in the prison of Magdeburg, he eajs 

"I know not what diaposition has been made of ibj plaotatioa 
■t OMJtBitB ; bat I bopc Madame de Lafajelte will take care that 
At MgnW whtt adlivate it Hhall preserve their Ubert}-." 

0. Ittwiimm, ^andson of General Lafayette, In a let- 
tw v&dar date ci April 26th, 1851, says :— 

*IUi graatqtiwtion of tho Abolition of Negro Slavery, wbici) 
haai^f fstlM iTniinth;, appears to me to have established its 
faipertMWB thrODgfaout tlie world. At the preeent time, tha 
Statei of the Peninsula, if 1 do not deceive nijBelf, are tbe only 
European powers who still continue to posscit sUres; and 
America, while continuing to uphold slavery, feels daily, mora and 
mon how heavily it weighs upon her destinies." 

kONTESQUIEC Osks I 

"What civil law can restrun a slave from ranning away^ niiq* 
bo is not a member of society V 

Again, be says ; — 



* In democracies, where they are all upon an equality, slaTerr 
is contrary to the principles of the Constitution." 
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Again : — 

'^ Nothing puts one nearer the condition of a brute than a ways 
to see freemen and not be free." 

Again : — 

** Even the earth itself, which teems with profusion under Urn 
cultiTating hand of the free bom laborer, shrinks into barrenness 
from the contaminating sweat c/ a slaye." 

LOUIS X. issued the following edict : — 

" As all men are by nature free bom, and as this Kingdom is 
called the Kingdom of Franks, (freemen) it shall be so in reality. 
It is therefore decreed that enfranchisement shall be granted 
throughout the whole Kingdom upon just and reasonable terms.'* 

BUFFON says : — 

" It is apparent that the unfortunate negroes are endowed with 
excellent hearts, and possess the seeds of every human virtue. I 
cannot writa their history without lamenting their miserable 
condition." ^' Humanity revolts at those odious oppressions that 
result from avarice.'' 

B0U8SEAU says: — 

^ The terms slavery and rigJU^ contradict and exclude each 
other." 

BBissoT says : — 

^ Slavery, in all its forms, in all its degrees, is a violation of 
divine law and a degradation of human nature." 

THE VOICE OF 6EBKANT. 

GRonus says : — 

** Those are men-stealen who abduct, keep, sell or buy slaves 
cir free men. To steal a man is the highest kind of theft" 



SM TornKTT ow ibs 



Sund upoa ficee soil vixh a peopls fria.' 



Un juit fUAtoBt ii^ bj BO mwiw, the orfiaum of God, 
therefore can bind no one m eooKieiiQe aad p^il» to obey, 
tber the command comes from pope^ emperw. king or 



An able (jerman writer of the present day, sajs, in a 
recent letter to his friends in this ooontry : — 



'^ Connder that the cause of American Hbertf is the canae of 
oniTersal libertj ; its fiuluie. a triomph of despotism OTeiyirfaere. 
Bemember that while American libertj is the great argoment of 
Earopean Democracy, American slareiy is the greater aigoment 
of its despotism. Bemember that all oor acti<ms should be gor- 
emed bj the golden role, whether indiTidoal, social, or political ; 
and no government, and. abore all, no repablican goterament, is 
Eafe in the Lands of men that practicallv deny that mle. Will 
you support by your vote a system that recognizes property of 
man in man ? A system which sanctions the sale of the child by 
its own father, regardless of the purpose of the buyer? What 
need is there to present to you the unmitigated wrong of slavery ? 
It is the shame of our age that argument is needed against 
Hlavcry. 

'* Liberty is no exclusive property ; it is the property of man- 
kind of all ages. She is immortal, though crushed, can never die ; 
though banished, she will return ; though fettered, she will yet 
be free." 

THE VOICE OF ITALY. 

CICERO says : — 

"^ By the grand laws of nature, all men are borr free, and this 

Uw is universally binding upon all men.'' 
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Again, he says : — 

" Eternal justice is the basis of all hmnan laws." 

Again : — 

" Law is not something wrought out hy man's ingenuity, ner i^ 
IB a decree of the people, but it is something eternal, governing 
tne world by the wisdom of its commands and prohibitions." 

Again : — 

" Whatever is just is also the true law, nor can this true law 
be abrogated by any written enactments." 

Again : — 

" If there be such a power in the decrees and commands of 
fools, that the nature of things is changed by their votes, why do 
they not decree that what is bad and pernicious shall be regarded 
as good and wholesome, or why, if the law can make wrong right, 
can it not make bad good ?" 

Again : — 

'* Those who have made pernicious and unjust decrees, have 
made anything rather than laws." 

Again : — 

" The law of all nations forbids one man to pursue his advaL- 
t%ge at the expense of another." 

LACTAimus says : — 

*^ Justice teaches men to know God and to love men, to lov« 
lAud assist one another, being all equally the children of God." 

Lso z. Bays : — 

^ Not only does the Christian religion, bet nature herself cry 
out against the state of slavery." 



/ 
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THE TOICX or GREECE. 

80CEA1S8 sa JB :-^ 

^ SUTcry is a sjBtem of ootnge and robbery.* 

ABisroxLS says: — 

" It is neither for the good, nor is it jost, seeiiigan men aro bj 
nature alike, and equal, that one ahoold be lord and master over 
others.'' 

POLTBIUS sajB : — 

' None but unprincipled and beastly men in society m— wi^ the 
mastery over their feUoirs, as it is among bolls, bears, and oocks.** 

PLATO says : — 
^ Slavery is a system of the most complete injostice." 

From each of the above, and from other nations, addi- 

tioDal testimony is at hand ; but, for reasons already 
assigned, we forbear to introduce it. Corroborative of the 
correctness of the position which we have assumed, even 
Persia has a voice, which may be easily recognized in tho 
tones of her immortal Cyrus, who says : 

" To fight, in \)rder not to be made a slave, is noble." 

Than Great Britain no nation has more lieartily or hon- 
orably repented of the crime of slavery — no nation, on the 
perception of its error, has ever acted with more prompt 
magnanimity to its outraged and unhappy bondsmen. 
Entered to her credit, many precious jewels of liberty re- • 
main in our possession^ ready to be delivered when called 
for ; of their value some idea may be formed, when we 
state that they are filigreed with sMch i -aica sis Wilber- 
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force, Buxton, Granyille, Orattan, Camden, Clarkson, 
Sharp, Sheridan, Sidney, Martin, and Macanlay. 

Virginia, the Carolinas, and other Southern States, 
which are provided with lepiibUca/n (!) forms of govern- 
ment, and which have abolished freedom, should learn, 
from the history of the monarchal governments of the Old 
World, if not from the example of the more liberal and 
enlightened portions of the New, how to abolish slavery. 
The lesson is before them in a variety of exceedingly in- 
teresting forms, and, sooner or later, they must learn it, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion. Yirginia, in particu- 
lar, is a spoilt child, having been the pet of the General 
Government for the last sixty-eight years ; and like most 
other spoilt children, she has become froward, peevish, 
perverse, sulky andwreverent — ^not caring to know her 
duties, and failing to perform even those which she does 
know. Her superiors perceive that the abolition of sla- 
very would be a blessing to her ; she is, however, either 
too ignorant to understand the truth, or else, as is the 
more probable, her false pride and obstinacy restrain her 
from acknowledging it. What is to be done? Shall 
ignorance, ^or prejudice, or obduracy, or willful meanness, 
triumph over knowledge, and liberality, and guilelessness, 
and laudable enterprise ? No, never I Assured that Vir- 
ginia and all the other slaveholding States are doing 
wrong every day, it is our duty to make them do right, if 
we have the power ; and we believe we have the power 
now resident within their own borders. What are the 
opinions, generaHy, of the non-slaveholding whites ? Let 
them speak. 
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SqoMi to the conwo pvlpitib Md oqr «■% ' ''^"3 

Libert/, fireedoio, and enfiruioiiiaaBMiitF ^ : ^ ^.: 



Is qw>8t rf affgnmenta ogaiiwt alaycgy, iyo>hilfo iwoniMlifi 
fhe works of acTeral eminent ObristivwritaCi of diAnil 
denominationB, and we now proceed to lay before Ibe loritr 

the result of a portion of our labor. As it is the special 
object of this chapter to operate on, to correct and cleanse 
the consciences of slaveholding professors of religion, we 
shall adduce testimony only from the five churches to 
which they, in their satanic piety, mostly belong — the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Baptist, the Methodist^ 
and the Roman' Catholic — all of which, thank Heaven, are 
destined, at no distant day, to become thoroughly aboli- 
tionized. With few exceptions, all the other Christian 
sects are, as they should be, avowedly and inflexibly op- 
posed to the inhuman institution of slavery. The Con* 
gregational, the Quaker, the Lutheran, the Dutch and 
German Befcrmed, the Unitarian, and the Uni versa list^ 
especially, ai 3 all honorable, able, and eloquent defenders 
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of the natural rights of man We will Ix^in by intro- 
ducing a mass of 

FRSSBTTERIAK TSSTIM0N7. 

The Hey. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
learned Presbyterian preachers and commentators of tlie 
day, says :- 

*' There is a deep and growing conyiction in the minds of the mass 
of mankindj that slarery Tiolates the great laws of our nature ; 
that it is contrary to the dictates of humanity ; that it is essen- 
tially unjust, oppressive, and cruel ; that it invades the rights of 
liberty with which the Author of our being has endowed all hu- 
man beings ; and that^ in all the forms in which it has ever ex- 
isted, it has been impossible to guard it from what its friends 
and advocates would call ^abuses of the system.'^ It is a viola* 
tion of the first sentiments expressed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and on which our fathers founded the vindication of 
their own conduct in an appeal to arms. It is at war with all 
that a man claims for himself and fur his own children ; and it is 
opposed to all the struggles of mankind, in all ages, for freedom. 
The claims of humanity plead against it. The struggles for free- 
dom everywhere in our world condemn it. The instinctive 
feeling in every man's own bosom in regard to himself is a con- 
demnation of it. The noblest deeds of valor, and of patriotism 
in our own land, and in all lands where men have struggled for 
freedom, are a condemnation of the system. ^1 that is noble 
:n man is opposed to it ; all that is base, oppressive, and cruel 
pleads for it. 

^ The spirit of the New Testament is against slavery, and the 
principles of the New Testament, if fairly applied, would abolish 
It. In the New Testament no man is commanded to purchase 
and own a slave ; no man is commended as adding anything to 
the evidences of his Christian character, or as performing the 
appropriate duty of a Christian, for owning one. No where in 
the New Testament is the institution referred to as a good one, 
or as a desirable one. It is commonly — indeed, it is almost uni- 
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Yersally — conceded that the proper application of bhe principles 
of the New Testament would abolish slavery everywhere, or that, 
the state of things which will exist when the Gospel shall be 
fairly applied to all the relations of life, slavery will not be found 
among those relations. 

" Let slavery be removed from the church, and let the voice of 
the church, with one accord, be lifted up in favor of freedom ; 
let the church be wholly detached from the institution, and let 
there be adopted by all its ministers and members an interpre- 
tation of the Bible — as I believe there may be and ought to be — 
that shall be in accordance with the deep-seated principles of our 
nature in favor of freedom, and with our own aspirations for lib- 
erty, and with the sentiments of the world in its onward pro- 
gress in regard to human rights, and not only would a very 
material objection against the Bible be taken away — and one 
which would be fatal if it were well founded — but the establish- 
ment of a very strong argument in favor of the Bible, as a reve- 
lation from God, would be the direct result of such a position." 

Thomas Scott, the celebrated English Presbyterian Com 
mentator, says : — 

** To number the persons of men with beasts, sheep, and horses 
as the stock of a fiirm, or with bales of goods, as the cargo of a 
ship, is, no doubt, a most detestable and anti-Christian practice." 

From a resolution denunciatory of slavery, unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in 1818, we make the following extract : — 

** We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human 
race by another as a gross violation of the most precious and sac- 
red rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the Jaw 
of God, which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and 
as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which enjoins that * all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.* * * * We 
rejoic - that the church to which we belong commenced, as early 
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M any other in lhii« country, the good work of endeayohng to 
put an end to slavery, and that in the same work many of its 
members have ever since been, and now are, among the most ac- 
tive, vigorous, and efficient laboivrs. ♦ * ♦ We earnestly exhort 
them to continue, and, if possible, to increase, their exertions to 
effect a total abolition of slavery." 

A Committee of the Synod of Kentucky, in an iaddreas 
to the Presbyterians of that State, says : — 

" That our negroes will be worse off, if emancipated, is, we feel, 

but a specious pretext for lulling our own pangs of conscience, 

and answering the argument of the philanthropist. None of as 

believe that God has so created a whole race that it Is better for 

^ them to remain in perpetual bondage." 

EHSCOPAL TESTDfONT. 

BISHOP HOBSLET says : — 

** Slavery is injustice, which no consideration of policy can ex- 
tenuate." 

BISHOP BUTLEB says : — 

^ Despicable as the negroes may appear in our eyes, they are 
the creatures of God, and of the race of mankind, for whom Christ 
died, and it is inexcusable to keep them in ignorance of the end 
for which they were made, and of the means whereby they may 
become partakers of the general redemption." 

BISHOP PORTSUS says : — 

'^The Bible classes men-stealers or slave-traders among the 
murderers of fathers and mothers, and the most profane criminals 
on earth." 

John Jay, Esq., of the City of New-York — a most exem- 
plary Episcopalian— in a pamphlet entitled* " Thotigbt« on 
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the Dat J of the Episcopal Church, in Relation to SlaTciy/ 

says :-^ 

*" Alas ! for the expectation that she would conform to the spirit 
of her ancient-mother ! She has not merely remained a mute and 
careless spectator of this great conflict of truth and justice with 
hypocrisy and cruelty, but her very priests and deacons may be 
seen ministering at the altar of slavery, offering their talents and 
influence at its unholy shrine, and openly repeating the awful 
blasphemy, that the precepts of our Saviour sanction the system 
of American slavery. Her Northern clergy, with rare exceptions, 
whatever they may feel on the subject, rebuke it neither in pub- 
lic nor in private, and her periodicals, far from advancing thu 
progress of abolition, at times oppose our societies, impliedly de 
fending slavery, as not incompatible with Christianity, and occa> 
sionally withholding information useful to the cause of freedouL'* 

« 
A writer in a late nuniber of " The Anti-Slaveiy Church 

man," published in Geneva, Wisconsin, speaking of a cer 

tain portion of the New Testament, says : — 

" This passage of Paul places necessary work in the hands of 
Gospel ministers. If they preach the whole Gospel, they must 
preach what this passage enjoins — and if they do this, they must 
preach against American slavery. Its being connected with pol- 
itics does not shield them. Political connections cannot place 
sin under protection. They cannot throw around it guards that 
the public teachers of morals may not pass. Sin is a violation 
of God's law — and God's law must be proclaimed and enforced 
at all hazards. This is the business of the messenger of God. 
and if anything stands in its way, it is his right, rather it is his 
solemn commission, to go forward — straightway to overpass th« 
lines that would shut him out, and utter his warnings. Man> 
sins there are, that, in like manner, might be shielded. Fashioa 
and rank, and business, are doing their part to keep much sin in 
respectability, and excuse it from the attacks of God's ministers. 
But what are th3se, that they should seal a minister's lips — what 
more are the wishes ot politicians T* 
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For flirther testimony from this branch of the Christian 
system, if desired, we refer the reader to the Rev. Dudley* 
A. Tyng, thi - Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and the Rev. J. Mo> 
Namara, — a 1 Broad Church Episcopalians, whose magic 
eloquence and irresistible arguments bid fair, at an early 
day, to win over to the paths of progressive freedom, truth, 
justice and humaniiy, the greater number of their High 
and Low Church brethren. 

BAPTIST TESTIMONY, 

Concerning a certain text, the Rev. Mr. Brisbane, once 
a slaveholding Baptist in South Carolina, says : — 

*< Paul was speaking of the I^w as having been made for men- 
stealers. Where- is the record of that law ? It is in Exodus 
x^i. 16, and in these words : ' He that stealeth a man, and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his possession, he shall surely be put 
to death.' Here it will be perceived that it was a crime to sell 
the man, for which the seller must sufier death. But it was no lesb. 
a-orime to hold him as a slave, for this also was punishable with 
death. A man may be kidnapped out of slavery into freedom. 
There was no law against that. And why ? Because kidnap- 
ping a slftve and placing him in a condition of freedom, was only 
to restore him to his lost rights. But if the man who takes him 
becomes a slaveholder, or a slave seller, then he is a criminal, 
liable to the penalty of death, because he robs the man of liberty. 
Perhaps some will say this law was only applicable to the first 
h<. Ider of the slave, that is, the original kidnapper, but not to his 
successors who might have purchased or inherited him. But 
wl at is k'.inapping ? Suppose I propose to a neighbor to giv« 
him a certain sum of money if he will steal a white child in Car> 
olina and deliver him to me. He steals him ; I pay him the 
money upon his delivering the child to me. Is it not my act as 
fully na his ? Am I not also the thief? But does it alter the 
case whethoi I agree before hand or not. to prky him ibr tWa 
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child 1 He steals him, and then sells him to me. He is found 
by his parents in my hands. Will it avail me to say I purchased 
nim and paid my money for him 1 Will it not be asked, Do you 
not know that a white person is not merchantable 1 And shall I 
not have to pay the damage for detaining that child in my ser- 
vice as a slave 7 Assuredly, not only in the eyes of the law, but 
in the judgment of the whole community, I would be regarded a 
criminal. So when one man steals another and offers him for 
sale, no one, in view of the Divine law, can buy him, for the tea* 
son that the Divine law forbids that man shall in the first plaoe 
be made a merchantable article. The inquiry must be, if I buy, 
I buy in violation of the Divine law, and it will not do for ms 
to plead that I bought him. I have him in possession, and that is 
enough, God condemns me for it as a man-stealer. My having 
him in possession is evidence against me, and the Mosaic law 
says, if he be found in my hands, I must die. Now, when Paul 
said the law was made for men-stealers, was it not also saying the 
law was made for slaveholders 7 I am not intending to ap- 
ply this term in harsh spirit. But I am bound, as I fear God 
to spoak what I am satisfied is the true meaning of the apostle." 

In his " Elements of Moral Science," the Rev. Francis 
Wayland, D.D., one of the most erudite and distinguished 
Baptists now living, says : — 

** Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that the mas 
tcr has a right to control the actions, physical and intellectual, of 
the slave, for his own, that is, the master's individual benefit ; 
and, of course, that the happiness of the master, when it comes 
in competition with the happiness of the slave, extinguishes in 
the lat ter the right to pursue it. It supposes, at best, that the 
relation between master and slave, is not that which exists be 
tvveen man and man, but is a modification, at least, of that which 
exists between man and the brutes. 

" Now, this manifestly supposes that the two classes of beings 
are created with dissimilar rights: that the master posseses 
rights which have never been conceded by the slave ; and that 
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the slave has no rights at all over the means of happiness irhich 
God has given him, whenever these means of happiness can be 
rendered availabl<% to the service of his master. It supposes that 
the Creator intended one human being to govern the physical, 
Intellectual and moral actions of as many other human beings as 
by purchase he can bring within his physical power ; and that 
one human being may thus acquire a right to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of any number of other human beings, for the purpose of 
promoting his own. Slavery thus violates the personal liberty 
of man as a physical, intellectual, and moral being. 

** It purports to give to the master a right to control the physical 
tabor of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness of the slave, 
but for the sa) .e of the happiness of the master. It subjects the 
amount of labor, and the kind of labor, and the remuneration 
for labor, enUrely to the will of the one party, to the entire ex« 
elusion of the will of the other party. 

^' But if jhis right in the master over the slave be conceded 
there are df course conceded all other rights necessary to insure 
its possession. Hence, inasmuch as the slave can be held in this 
condition only while he remains in the lowest state of mental im- 
becility, it supposes the master to have the right to control his 
intellectual development, just as far as may be necessary to se- 
cure entire subjection. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no 
ight to use his intellect for the production of his own happiness ; 
out, only to use it in such manner as may conduce to his master's 
profit. 

And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the knowledge 
of his duty to God could not be freely made without the acqui- 
I'tion of other knowledge, which might, if universally diffused, 
endanger the control of the master, slavery supposes the master 
to have the right to determine how much knowledge of his duty 
a slave shall obtain, the manner in which be shall obtain it, and 
the manner in which he shall discharge that duty after he shall 
have obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of 
man to God entirely to the will of man ; and this for the sake of 
pecuniary profit. It renders the eternal happines* of the one 
pui ty 8u1>6ervient to the temporal happiness of the other. And 
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fkdB principle is oommonly carried Into efllbct in slwrehoMiBg 

eomtriee* 

If aigoment were neoectsarj to show that enoii a ayetett aaftii. 
most be at Tariance with the ordinance of God* it niig^t be cmHj 
drawn fitmi the effects which it prodnoes both upon moraif anf 
naUonalvmUh, 

Itse&ctsmnstbe disastrous npon the tnorob of both pai$ieiu 
By presenting objects on whom passion may be satistod without, 
resistance and without redress, it coltivates in the masteri^i^Me^ 
anger, croelty, selfishness and lioentioosness. By accmtoming 
the sIsTe to snbject his moral prindples to the will of inatiieii 
it tends to abolish in him all moral distinction ; and thnsib^tat 
in him lying, deceit| hypocrisy, dishonesty, and a wQIingpass It 
yield himself op to minister to the appetites of his nuster*. . 

The effects of slsTcry on naiumal weaUh^ nuj be eaai^ saun 
from the following considerations : — 

Instead of imposing upon all the necessity of bboTt it restMts 
the number of laborers, that is of producers, witlun ibe smaTttost 
possible limit, by rendering labor disgraoefoL 

It takes firom the laborers the natural stlmnlns to labor, naiiN^ 
the desire in the individual of improving his condition ; and sub> 
etitutes, in the place of it, that motive which is the least opera- 
tive and the least constant, namely, the fear of punishment with- 
out the consciousness of moral delinquency. 

It removes, as far as possible, from both parties, the dispusitioD 
and the motives to frugality. Neither the master learns frugality 
from the necessity of labor, nor the slave from the benefits which 
it confers. And here, while the one party wastes from ignonoce 
of the laws of acquisition, and the other because he can have no 
motive to economy, capital must accumulate but slowly, if indeed 
it accumulate at all. 

No country, not of great fertility, can Icng sustain a large slave 
population. Soils of more than ordinary fertility can not sustain 
it long, after the richness of the soil has been exhausted. Hence, 
slavery in this country is acknowledgeti to have impoverished 
many of our most valuable districts ; and, hence, it is continually 
migrating from the older settlements, to those new and untillcd 
regions, wliere tl e aceumulatod nanure of centuries of vegetation 
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liab formed a soil, whose productiveness may, for & wL le, sustain 
a S3'stcm at variance with the laws of nature. Many of our free 
nnd of onr slaveholding States were peopled at about the same 
time. The slaveholding States had every advantage, both in soil 
and climate, over their neighbors. And yet the accumulation of 
capital has been greatly in favor of the latter. If any one doubts 
whether this difference be owing to the use of slave labor, let 
him ask himself what would have been the condition of the slave- 
holding States, at this moment, if they had been inhabited, from 
the beginning, by an industrious yeomanry ; each one holding his 
own land, and each one tilling it with the labor of his own hands. 

The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically opposed to 
slavery. They are. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and 
oil things whatsoever yc would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them. 

The application of these precepts is univeraal. Our neighbor 
is every one whom we may benefit. The obligation respects all 
things whatsoever. The precept, then, manifestly, extends to 
men^ as men, or msn in every condition ; and if to all things 
whatsoever, certainly to a thing so important as the right to per- 
sonal liberty. 

Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish as 
tender and delicate a respect for the right which the meanest in- 
dividual posseses over the means of happiness bestowed upon him 
by God, as we cherish for our own right over our own means of 
happiness, or as we desire any other individual to cherish for it. 
New, were this precept obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could 
not in fact exist for a single instant. The principle of the pre- 
cept is absolutely subvc^rsive of the principle of slavery. That 
of the one is the entire equality of right ; that of the other, the 
entire absorption of the rights of one in the rights of the other. 

If any one doubts respecting the bearing of the Scripture pre- 
cept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw additional 
light upon the subject. For instance, — 

'' Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow me to de- 
rive my support from a system which extorts lalor from my fol- 
low-men, without allowing them any voice in the equivalent 
which they shal receive ; and which can only be snetained by 




\mfiot them in a stato of nMnital degnUtalkia, sbA bf dnMi^t 
them out) fai a i^reat degna, fttm tha nicina af adhatlilM f 

** Would the master be irilling fhat aaotfaar pMai 
jectlnmtoriaTafy,fortheeaBiareawwiii,aiidaaUia 
Jiat be bdds Ua slaTa in boadagaf 

** Would the Geepel alloir oa, If it wem ia oar poirvr,: 
our feUofr-dtiieiui of our owa color tailafavyf Iftfe«foqpiM» 
diametricaU J oppoaed to the pr^ieipU of Kbfvrf • it ttMft iHi 
poaedtothe/vtufioeofslatery; and Ibeialbtfa, iMaM 
pies of the goapel fbn J adopted, dJMOfy aoold not ^bcMt; 

*< The terj course wlddi the gospel tdDOi on liria B rtj a<l | i 
to IiaTe Iwen the only one that conld have been iikail, la 
to efikt the oniTersa! abolition of slatevy. Iba pmpA «1MI^ 
dgned, not fbr one race, or for one time, bat Ibr alf niCM^iMltlbr 
all times. It looked not at the abolition of fUaftnaaTMlM' 
that age alone, bnt fbr its nniTcml abolition. Heaea^tiM Imp c r 
tant object of its Antfaorwas, to gain it a lodgriientfn aaarji yait 
of the Imown world ; so that, hy ita nnirersal dWbiioB 
all classes of sodotj, it mi^ qnietlj and peacefbflj auMf 
subdue tlie eril passions of men ; and thus, witliont 
work a revolution in the whole mass of mankind. 

*^ If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show, if 
it be at variance with our duty both to God and to man, it most 
bo abandoned. If it be asked when, I ask again, when shall a 
man begin to cease doing wrong ? Is not the answer, immedi' 
Qtely 7 If a man is injuring us^ do we ever doubt as to the time 
when he ought to cease ? There is then no doubt in respect to 
the time when we ought to cease inflicting injury upon others.** 

Abraham Booth, an eminent theological writer of tho 
Baptist peranaaion, aaya : — 

" I have not a stronger conviction of scarcely anything, 'ihan 
that slaveholding (except when the slave has forfeited his lib- 
erty by crimes against society) is wicked and inconsistent with 
Christian character. Jo me it is evident, that whoever would 
purchase ac innocent >lack man to make liim a slava, itMA 
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with equal readiness purchase a white one for the same pu 'pose 
could he do it with equal impunity, and no more disgrace." 

At a meetipg of the General Committee of the Baptists 
of Virginia, in 1*189, the following resolution was offered 
by Eld. John Leland, and adopted : — 

" Resclved^ That slavery is a violent depriyation of the rights 
of nature, and inconsistent with republican goyemment, and 
therefore we recommend it to our brethren to make use of OYcry 
measure to extirpate this horrid evil from the land ; und pmy 
Almighty God that our honorable legislature may }k^yc it in 
their power to proclaim the great jubilee, consistent with th« 
principles of good policy." 

METHODIST TESTIMOyT. 

John Wesley, the celebrated founder of Methodibm, 
says : — 

^ Men buyers are exactly on a level with men stealers." 

Again, he says : — 

" American Slavery is the vilest that ever saw the sun ; it con- 
stitutes the sum of aH villanies." 

The learned Dr. Adam Clarke, author of a voluminous 
commentary on the Scriptures, says : — 

" Slave-dealers, whether those who carry »n the traffic in hu- 
man flesh and blood ; or those who steal a person in order to 
sell him into bondage ; or those who buy such stolen men or 
women, no matter of what color, or what country j or the nations 
who legalize or connive at such traffic ; all these are men-steal- 
ers, and God classes them with the most flagitious of mortals." 

One of the rales laid down in the Methodist Discipline, 
as amended ir. 1*184, was as fallows : — 
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" Evciy member of our Society who has slayes in hta posses- 
Bion, shall, within twelve months after notice given to him by 
the assistant, legally execute and record an instrument^ whereby 
he emancipates and sets free every slave in his possession." 

Another rule was in these words : — 

"No person holdmg slaves shall in future be admitted into 
Sixiety, or to the Lord's Supper, till he previously complies witk 
these rules concerning slavery." 

The answer to the question — " What shall be done with 
those who buy or sell slaves, or give them away" — is 
couched in the following language : — 

^ They are immediately to be expelled, unless they buy tnem 
on purpose to free them." 

In 1785, the voice of this church was heard as follows : — 

" We do hold in the deepest abhorrence the practice of slave- 
ry, and shall not cease to seek its destruction, by all wise and 
prudent means." 

In 1797, the Discipline contained the following whole- 
some paragraph : — 

"The preachers and other members of our Society are re 
quested to consider the subject of negro slavery, with deep 
attention, and that they impart to the General Conference, 
through the medium of the Yearly Conferences, or otherwise, 
any important thoughts on the subject, that the Conference may 
have full light, in order to take further steps towards eradica- 
ting this enormous evil from that part of the Church of God with 
which they are connected. The Annual Conferences are directed 
to draw up addresses for the gradual emancipation of the slaves 
to the legislatures of those States in which no general laws have 
been passed for that purpose. These addresses shall urge, in 
the most respectful but pointed manner, the neressity of a law 
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Itn the gradual emancipation of slaves. Proper committees shall 
be appointed bj the Annual Conferences, out of the most respect- 
able of our friends, for conduaJng the business ; and presiding 
elders, elders, deacons, and traveling preachers, shall procure as 
many proper signatures as possible to the addresses, and give all 
the assistance in their power, in every respect, to aid the com- 
mittees, and to forward the blessed undertaking. Let this bo 
continued from year to year, till the desired end be accom« 
plished." 

CATHOLIG TESTDfONT. 

It has been only about twenty years since Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. immortalized himself by issuing the famous Bull 
against slavery, from which the following is an extract : — 

*' Placed as we are on the Supreme seat of the apostles, and 
acting, though by no merits of our own, as the vicegerent of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who, through his great mercy, con- 
descended to make himself man, and to die for the redemption 
of the world, we regard as a duty devolving on our pastoral 
functions, that we endeavor to turn aside our faithful flocks en- 
tirely from the inhuman traffic in negroes, or any other human 
beings whatever. * * * In progress of time, as the 
clouds of heathen superstition became gradually dispersed, cir* 
cumstances reached that point, that during several centuries 
there were no slaves allowed amongst the great majority of the 
Christian nations ; but with grief we are compelled to add, that 
there afterwards arose, even among the faithful, a race of men, 
who, basely blinded by the appetite and desire of sordid lucre, 
did not hesitate to reduce, in remote regions of the earth, In- 
dians, negroes, and other wretched beings, to the misery of sla- 
very ; or^ finding the trade established and augmented, to assist 
the shameful crime of others. Nor did many of the most glori 
ous of the Roman Pontiffs omit severely to reprove their con- 
duct, as injurious to their souls' health, and disgraceful to the 
Oiiristian name Among these may be especially quoted the 
bull of Paul III whi'^h bears the date of the 29th of May, 1537 
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addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledc , and another 
still more comprehensive, by Urban YIII^ dated the 22d of April, 
1636, to the collector Jurius of the Apostolic chamber in Porto* 
gal, most severely castigating by name those who presumed to 
subject either East or West Indians to slavery, to sell, bay, ex- 
change, or give them away, to separate them from their wives 
and children, despoil them of their goods and property, to bring 
or transmit them to other places, or by any means to deprive 
them of liberty, or retain them m slaveiy ; also most severely 
castigating those who should presume or dare to afford council, 
aid, favor or assistance, under any pretext, or borrowed color, to 
those doing the aforesaid ; or shoirid preach or teach that it is 
lawful, or should otherwise presume or dare to co-operate, by 
any possible means, with the aforesaid. » » » Where- 
fore, we. desiring to divert this disgrace from the whole confines 
of Christianity, having summoned several of our venerable broth- 
ers, their Eminences the Cardinals, of the H. R. Church, to oui 
council, and, having maturely deliberated on the whole matter 
pursuing the footsteps of our predecessors, admonished by oui 
apostolical authority, and urgently invoke in the Lord, aU Chris- 
tians, of whatever condition, that none henceforth dare to subject 
to slavery, unjustly persecute, or despoil of their goods, Indians^ 
negroes, or other classes of men, or be accessories to others, or 
furnish them aid or assistance in so doing ; and on no account 
henceforth to exercise that inhuman traffic by which negroes are 
reduced to slavery, as if they were not men, but automata or chat- 
tels, and are sold in defiance of all the laws of justice and human- 
ity, and devoted to severe and intolerable labors. We further 
reprobate, by our apostolical authority, all the above-described 
olTences as utterly unworthy of the Christian name; and by the 
same authority we rigidly prohibit and interdict all and every in- 
dividual, whether ecclesiastical or laical, from presuming to de- 
fend tho.t commerce in negro slaves under pretence or borrowed 
color, or to teach or publish in any manner, publicly or privately, 
things contrary to the admonitions which we have given in these 
letters. 

" And, Inally, that these, our letters, may be rendered more 
apparent to a,l!, and that no person may allege any ignoranc« 
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thereof we decree and order that it shall be published according 
to custom, and copies thereof be properly affixed to the gates of 
St. Peter and of the Apostolic Chancel, every and in like manner 
to the General Court of Mount Citatorio, and in the field of the 
Campus Florae and also through the city, by one of our heralds, 
according to aforesaid custom. 

" Given at Home, at the Palace of Santa Maria Major, under 
the seal of the fisherman, on the 3d day of December, 1837, and 
in the ninth year of our pontificate. 

" Countersigned by Cardinal A. Lambruschini." 

We have already quoted the language of Pope Leo X, 
who says : — 

" Not only does the Christian reli^on, but nature henelf ery 
jut against the State of slavery." 

The Abbe Raynal says : — 

^* He who supports slavery is the enemy of the human race 
He divides it into two societies of legal assassins, the oppressors 
and the oppressed. I shall not be afraid to cite to the tribunal 
of reason and justice those governments which tolerate thir 
cruelty, or which even are not ashamed to make it the basis of 
their power." 

From the proceedings of a Massachusetts Anti-slaverji 
Oonvention in 1855, we make the following extract :— 

*^ Henry Kemp, a Roman Catholie, came Ibrward to defend the 
Komish Church in reply to Mr. Foster. He claimed that the 
Catholic Church is thoroughly anti-slavery — as thoroughly as 
even his friend Foster." 

Thus manfully do men of pure hearts and noble minds, 

whether in Church or State, and without regard to sect or 

party, lift up their voices against the wicked and pernicious 

institution of human slavery. Thus they speak, and thus 

12* 
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they aro obliged to epe&k, if tbey speak at all ; it is only 
the Toice of Nature, Justice, Truth, atid Love, that is&uea 
from them. The divine principle in man prompts him to 
speak and etrike for Freedom ; the diabolical principle 
within him prompts him to speak and strike for slavery 

From those churches which are now — as all churches 
ought to be, and will be, ere the world becomes Christian- 
ized — thoroughly imbued with the principles of freedom, 
we do not, as already intimated, deem it particularly ne- 
cessary to bring forward new ar^rnenta in opposition to 
slaveiy. If, however, the reader would be pleased to hear 
from the churches to which we chiefly allude — and, by the 
bye, he might hear from tham with much profit to himself 
■ — we respectfully refer him to Henry Ward Bcecher, 
George D. Checvcr, Joseph P. Thompson, Theodore Parker, 
E. n. Chapin, and a W. Bellows, of the Noith, and to U 
D. Conway, John G. Fee, James S. Davia, Daniel Wilson, 
and W. B. Lincoln, of the South. All these reverend gen- 
tlemen, ministers of different denominations, feel it their 
duty to preach against slavery, and, to their honor be it 
said, they do preach against it with nnabated zeal afld 
success. Our earnest prayer is, that Heaven may enable 
them, their cotemporaries and successors, t« preach against 
it with such energy and effect, as will canse it to diaa^ 
pear forevci from the soil of our Republic. 
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CHAPTER VII 



BIBLE TESTIMONY. 



EvT^RT {/ i*jon A\ho has read the Bible, and who has a 
{i\ opor u'iJorstanding of its leading moral precepts, feels, 
in liis own conscience, that it is the only original and com- 
plete anti-slavery text-book. In a crude state of society — 
in a barbarous age — ^when men were in a manner destitute 
of wliolesome laws, either human or divine, it is possible 
that a mild form of slavery may h»ive been tolerated, and 
even regulated, as an institution clothed with the impor- 
tance of temporary recognition ; but the Deity never ap- 
proved it, and, for the very reason that it is impossible 
for him to do wrong, he never will, never can approve it. 
The worst system of servitude of which we have any ac- 
count in the Bible- -and, by the way, it furnishes no 
account of anything so bad as slavery (the evil-one and 
his hot home alone excepted) — ^was far less rigorous and 
atrocious than that now established in the Southern States 
jf this Confederacy. Even that system, however, the 
worst, which seems to have been practiced to a considera- 
ble extent by tliose venerable old fogies, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, was one of the monstrous inventions of Satan 
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that God " winked" at ; and, to tho mind of tho oiblical 
Bcholar, nothing can lie moro evident than that He deter- 
mined of old, that it should, in duo time, be abolished. 
To eaj that the Bible Banctiona Blavery is to say that the 
tum loTee darkness ; to say that one man was created t» 
domineer over another is to call in question the jastico, 
mercy, and goodneea of God. 

We will now '.isten to a limited number of the 

PRECEPTa ASD SATIKCa OF THE OLD TEafiHENT. 



" Let the oppressed go free." 

" Thou ehslt love thy neighbor as thyseli," 

" Then Etialt not respect tlie person of the pool, nor Tionor thn 
person of tho miglity ; but ja righteousness ehalt thou judge thj 

"The wages of him that is hired shall not ftbide with thee all 
night until the tDomiog." 

"Envy thoa not the oppressor, and choose none of his wvya." 

" Do justice to the afflicted and needy ; rid thflm out ot th» 
hand of the wicked." 

" Execute judgment and justice ; take away your ez>fl1]<»M 
from my people, saitb the Lord God." 

"Therefore thus saitb the Lord ; ye have not hearkened onto 
mo, in proclaiming libertj-, every one to his brother, and every 
man to bis neighbor : behold, I proclaim a liberty for yov, ottb 
the Lord, to the evord, to the pestilence, and to the fkmiM | vtd 
I will make you to be removed into all th» kingdoms of th« 
earth" 
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^ He that stsaleth a man, and sellcth him, or if he be found in 
liis hand, he shall surely be put to death." 

" Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall 
cry, but shall not be heard." 

^ He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker." 

" I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and against 
the adulterers, and against false swearers, and against those that 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the &therles8| 
and that turn aside the stranger from his rights and fear not me, 
saith the Lord of Hodts." 

" As the partridge setteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not ; so 
he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fooL" 

And now we will listen to a few selected 

FBECEFTS AND SAYINQS OF THE NEW TESTAHENT. 

** Call no man master, neither be ye called masters." 

'< All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to yon 
do ye even so to them." 

'^Be kindly affectionate one to another with brotherly loye; 
in honor preferring one another.'' 

** Do good to all men, as ye have opportunity." 

*'St7Jid fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made you free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage." 

** If thou mayest be made free, use it rather." 

^ The laborer is worthy of his hire." 

<' Where the Spirit ef the Lwd is, there is UberCy." 

Some years ago a clerical lickspittle of the slave power 
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had Ihe temedtj to publish a book or pamphlet entitled 
"Bible Defence of Slarery," which the Baltimore "Sim, in 
the course of a caoatic criticiam, hajiiilcd in the following 
manner : — 

" Bible defence of elavery ! There Is no auch thing na n BibTa 
defence of sluvcry &t the preEent de.y. Slarer; in the Uiiited 
SlatcB is ft social institntion, originating \a the conTcDicnce and 
cupidity of our aaceBtore, esisting by State laws, and recognieed 
to n certain extent — for the recovery of slave property — by the 
Constitatioi). And nobody would pretend that, ir it were Inex- 
pedient and unproiltable for any man or any State to continue to 
hold bIhvcb, they would bo hound to do eo on the ground of a 
" Bible defence" of it. Slavery is recorded in the Bible, and ap- 
proved, with many degrading charucteri sties. Wnr ie recorded 
in the Bible, and approved, nndcr what eeema to us the extreiaa 
of cruelty. Bat are slavery and war to endure for ever because 
ve Gild them in the Bible ? or are they to cease at once and for 
ever because the Bible inculcates peace and brotherliood 7" 

Tlius, in the last five chiiptcra inclusive, have we intro- 
duced a mass of anti'Slaveiy arguments, human and di- 
vine, that will Btand, irrefutable and convincing, sb long 
as the earth itself shall continue to revolve in its orbil 
Aside from unafiected truthfulness and candor, no merit . 
is claimed for anything we have said on our own account 
With the best of motives, and in the language of nature 
more than that of art, we have simply given utterance to 
the honest convictions of our heart — being impelled to it 
by a long-harbored and unmistakable sense of duty wluch 
grew stronger and deeper as the days passed away. 

If half the time which has been spent in collecting and 
arranging these testimonies had been occupied in the 
compos'tiiB of original matter, Hie weight of paper and 
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V^iL/l tg and the number of pages wonld have been mnch 
greater, but the value and the effect of the contents would 
have been far less. From the first, our leading motive 
has been to convince our fellow-citizens of the South, non- 
slaveholders and slaveholders, that slavery, whether con- 
sidered in all its bearings, or, setting aside the moral as- 
pect of the question, and looking at it in only a pecuniary 
point of view, is impolitic, unprofitable, and degrading ; 
how well, thus far, we have succeeded in our undertaking, 
time will, perhaps, fully disclose. 

In the words of a contemporaneous German writer, 
whose language we readily and heartily endorse, ** It is 
the shame of our age that argument is needed against 
slavery." Taking things as they are, however, argument 
being needed, we have oflercd it ; and we have offered 
it from such sources as will, in our honest opinion, coxk- 
found the devil and his incarnate confederates. 

These testimonies, culled from the accumulated wisdom 
of nearly six thousand centuries, beginning with the great 
and good men of our own time, and nmning back through 
distant ages to Saint Paul, Saint John, and Saint Luke, 
to Cicero, Plato, and Socrates, to Solomon, David, and 
Moses, and even to the Deity himself, are the pillars of 
strength and beauty upon which the popularity of our 
work will, in all probability, be principally based. If the 
ablest writers of the Old Testament ; if the eloquent pro- 
phets of old ; if the renowned philosophers of Greece and 
Rome ; if the heavenly-minded i^uthors and compilers of 
the New Testament ; if the illustrious poets and proso- 
writers, heroes, statesmen, sages of all nations, ancient 



and modern ; if God himself and tbo hostB of learned 
ministers wtiom he haa ccmmiGsioned to pritclaim liia 
word — if all these are wrong, then we art wrong ; on the 
other hand, however, if they are right, we are right ; for, 
iu effect, we only repeat and endeavor to enforca their 
precepts. 

If we are in error, we desire to be corrected ; and, if it 
is not asking too much, we respectfully request the advo- 
cates of slavery to favor us with an trpose of what they, 
in their one-sided view of things, conceive to be the ad- 
Tftntages of their favorite and peculiar institution. Such 
an evpose, if skillfully executed, would doubtleaa be re- 
garded as the funniest novel of the times — a fit prodno- 
tlon, if not too immoral in its tendeiicics, to be incorpo- 
mtod into the next edition of D'Israeli'a curiositica of 
literature. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FREE FI0UBS3 AND SLAVS. 

Under this heading we propose to introdace the remain- 
der of the more important statistics of the Free and of the 
Slave States ; — especially those that relate to Commerce, 
Manufactures, Internal Improvements, Education and Re- 
ligion. Originally it was our intention to devote a 
separate chapter to each of the industrial and moral in- 
terests above-named : but other considerations have so 
greatly encroached on our space, that we are compelled to 
modify our design. To the thoughtful and discriminating 
reader, however, the chief statistics which follow will be 
none the less interesting for not being the subjects of an- 
notations. 

At present, all we ask of pro-slavery men, no matter in 
what part of the world they may reside, is to look these 
figures fairly in the face. We wish them to do it, in the 
first instance, not on the platforms of public debate, where 
the exercise of eloquence is too often characterized by 
violent passion and subterfuge, but in their own private 
apartments, where no eye save that of the All-seeing One 
will rest upon them, and where, in considering the rela- 
tions which they sustain to the past, the present, and the 
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future, an opportunity will be afforded tbem of eccuring ~ 
that most valuable of all posBessions attainaLle on earth, 
a conscience void of offence toward God and man. 

Each separate table or particular compilation of statis- 
ica will afford food for at least an hour's profitable reflco- 
tion ; indeed, the more these figures are studied, and the 
bettei they are understood, the sooner will the author's 
object be accomplished, — the sooner will the geuius of 
Universal Liberty d'-'pel ihc dark clouda of slavery 
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TABLE NO. XXVI, 

TONlTAGE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OP THE FRE.-S STATES-— 1355. 



Statoa. 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Uhode Island . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Tonniige. 

92,623 

137,170 

68,797 

8,698 

806,587 
970,727 

69,490 

80,330 

121,020 

1,401,221 

91,607 
897,768 

61,038 
6,915 

15,624 

4,252,616 



Exports. 



$8,224,066 
878,874 
647,053 



4,851,207 

28,190,925 

668,091 

1,623 

687 

113,731,238 

847,143 

6,274,338 

836,023 

2,895,468 

174,057 

S167 ,520,693 



Importa. 

$5,951,879 

636,826 

64,609 



2,927,443 

45,113,774 

281,379 

17,786 

1,478 

164,776,511 

600,656 

16,300,935 

686,387 

691,698 

48,169 

$236,847,810 



TABLE NO. XXVII. 

.ONNAGE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE SLAVE STATES — 185^ 
States. 



llabaraa .... 

Arkansas 

Delaware.. .. 

f lorida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi.. .. 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia. 



.... .*•• 



Tonnagei 


Exports. 


Imports. 


86,274 


$14,270,585 


$619,964 


19,186 


68,087 


6,821 


14,836 


1,403,594 


46,998 


29,605 


7,643,519 


♦• 278,716 


22,680 






204,149 


65,367,962 


12,900,821 


234,805 


10,395,984 


7,788,949 


2,475 




1.661 


60,592 






60,077 


433,818 


243,088 


60,935 


12,700,250 


1,688,642 


8,404 






8,812 


916,961 


262,668 


J 92,788 


4,379,928 
$107,480,088 


866,405 


866,617 


$24,686,5l>8 



TABLE NO. XXVIII. ""^^^ 


B>^ 


■Vti. or AnniBl 


0|^jl 


«Dpior«L 




SI2.8C2,622 
45,110,102 
17.256.073 
18.1*22,651 
8,561,78-1 
2t.661,135 

151,137,115 
10,976,891 
23,161,603 
89,718,686 

237,597.219 
62,647,260 

155,011,910 
22,093,258 
8,570,920 
9,298,068 

S842,5S6,058 


SI, 006.1 or 

2i,8!>0,3J8 
6,385,387 
7,911.602 

1,292,578 
14.700,453 
83,357,612 

6,581,-260 
18,212,111 
S2.181,7:*0 
eu,901,105 
39 010,533 
81,173,810 
12,92^1,178 

5,001,377 

8,382,118 

3130,210,051 


3.964 
47,770 
12,085 
11,812 

1,701 
28,078 
IG5,938 

9290 
27;092 
87,311 
199,319 
61,100 
116,766 
20,881 

8.115 

6,088 

780,576 


Coimecllcnt. 




Iowa 


M«»s»chnsctU. 

Michigan. 

Kew Bampaliire 


K^yX;.:"'.::::: 

Obio 


Pennitrlvaiita. 

Rhode Island 


WlMODsill. 
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TABLE NO. XXIX. 

I IH THB SLAVE {IUTE».— 1850. 



s,.,«. 


^^U'dut"""" 


£:s^i 




Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Seorsia 

Eeatncky 


Sl,5'a,8T8 

607,136 

4,019,298 

668,838 

7,080,525 

21,588,483 
7,320,918 

32,177,702 
2,072,038 

23,719,265 
9.111,215 
7,063,513 
0,728,133 
1,165,638 

29,706,387 

9165.113,027 


S3,460,606 
821,0a6 
2,978,916 
617,060 
5,460,183 
12,360,731 
6,318,074 
11,763,113 
1,833,120 
0,079,635 
7,252,226 
6,050,866 
6,075.279 
639,230 
18,109,998 

$96,029,879 


4,938 

903 
8,88(» 
99) 

«:888 


Maryland 

Missouri 

NorUi Carolina 

Santh Carbhua. 

TcnnessB 

Teias., 


80,m 
8,17S 
16S6D 

12,111 
7,009 

12,082 
1,066 


Vipginla 


29,10? 
101,733 



TABI>!-: NO. XXX. 

MILES OF C4NAJ.S AND KAILBOADS IM ZHB I 

1854-1857. 



SUM. 


Cu.Kmll^ 


22 

600 

2,524 

1,806 

258 

442 

1,285 

600 

646 

472 

2,700 

2,860 

2>7 

85 

515 

629 


t«H]*,lSM. 


California...., 


61 
100 
867 

60 
100 

11 
147 
9B9 
921 
S86 


$26,224,1 SI 












2,300,000 


Maino 


13,749,021 
69,167,781 




22,870,897 


New Hsmpshire. 


15,860,949 






Ohio 


67.798,202 






Vermont 


17,908,886 
6,600,000 








8,082 


17,856 


8688,318,647 



TABLE NO. XXXI. 

UILES or CAHALS AMD BAII.BOAIIS IX T&l ELATK STATU 

1854-1857. 



8taM. 


18M. 


miKlSST. 


Cort of RM 
n»da.UU, 




51 

14 

28 
486 
101 
1S4 

13 

60 

181 
I.IH 


484 

120 
86 

1,063 
306 
263 
597 
410 
189 
012 
706 
608 
67 

1,479 




ArkansM 

Delnirue 


600,000 
250,000 


Oeoraia 

SSS.:;:;::: :::::: 

MarylMd. 

WissiMippi 


17,034,602 
6,1!8,073 
1,731,000 

13.654,333 
4,620,00«) 




6,847,213 


SoQth Carolina 

TeQQB8«eo 


la,5 (7,093 
ln.43ii,610 


Vir^iiji; 






e,s&fl 


ftBfi,!fi2,i81 
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TABLE NO. XXXJI. 




TAISLK NO. XXXH 



UILITIA FORCE 07 



Pi«B»t«. 1 


Csllfonila 

CoimecUcut. 


61.B19 ■ 
63,918 , 
62,6S8 

iin,c90 

63,9S8 
82.151 
89,171 
265,293 
176,465 
276,070 : 
14,443 ' 
23,916 1 
82,203 1 




Waine.'. "..'.'.'..'.'. 

MawacliUBctts.... 

Michigan 

New Hftmpaliire.. 

New Jowey 

New York 


Rhode Island 

VerTDOnt. 

WiKODBln 


ToUl 


1^18*5 1 




Maryland . , 

MUnouri. ... 
NoL'lh Carolina. .. 
South Carolina.. . 

Trnnesses 

TeMB., 

Viiginia 
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TABLE NO. XXXIV, 

POST OFFICE OPERATIONS IN THE FREE S1A.TES — 1555. 



States. 



Btampa 
■OM. 



California 

Connecticut........ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine , 

Massachusetts . . . 
Michijjan. ....... 

New-Hampshire. 

New- Jersey , 

New- York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island . . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



$81,437 

79,284 

105,252 

60,578 

28,198 

60»165 

269,062 

49,763 

88,387 

31,495 

542,498 

167,958 

217,293 

30,291 

86,814 

83,538 

Sl,719,513 



Total Foetage 
colloited. 

$234,591 
179,230 
279,887 
180,405 

82,420 
151,358 
532,184 
142.188 

95,609 

109,697 

1,383,157 

452,643 

583,013 

58,624 

92,816 
112,903 

$4,670,725 



OuetofTrfai» 
the mails. 

$135,886 

81,462 

280,038 

190,480 

84,428 

82,218 

153,091 

148,204 

46,631 

80,084 

481,410 

421,870 

251,833 

13,891 

64,437 

92,842 

$2,608,295 



TABLE NO. XXXV. 

POST OFFICE OPERATIONS IN THE SLAVE STATB3 1855. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas , 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee ... . 

Texas 

Virgil ia 



StampA 


Total Postage 


CostofTnma 


told. 


collected. 


the mails. 


$44,514 


$104,514 


226,816 


8,941 


80.664 


117,659 


7,298 


19,644 


9,243 


8,764 


19,275 


77,553 


73,880 


149,063 


216,003 


55,694 


130,067 


144,161 


50,778 


133,753 


133,810 


77,743 


191,485 


192.748 


31,182 


78,789 


170,785 


53,742 


139,652 


185,096 


84,235 


72,759 


148,249 


47,368 


91,600 


192,216 


48,377 


103,686 


. 116,091 


24,530 


70,436 


209,936 


96,799 


217,861 


245,592 


$666,845 


$1,553,198 


$2 885,953 



TAliLK NO. XXXVI. ^ 

PUBLIC scaooLa of toe freb btatks — 1850. 1 








1-nptli 

49 
71,289 
126,725 
161,600 
29.658 
192,816 
176,475 
110,456 
75,643 
77,980 
B76,2ai 
•1M,16II 
413,700 
33,180 
98.467 
68,817 

2,760,901 


0»llfl>tniB 


2 
1,656 
4,062 
4,822 
740 
4,043 
8.679 
2,714 
2.881 
1.473 
11,680 
11,661 
9,061 
416 
2,731 
1,423 

e3.«33 


2 
1,787 
4,248 
4,860 

6,640 
4,443 
3,281 
8,013 

l,fi74 
13,965 
12,886 
10,024 
618 
4,173 
1,529 


Illinolt. 

IndiM. 

Iow« 


HuxntchUMtM 

1 Michigan 

1 New Hami>shlr« 

New Jereey 

New Fork 








Vermont 

WiieonaiQ 


72,621 











TABLE NO. XXX VI I. 

FDBLIO acnOOLS IN TaS StAVI STATES — 1850. 



Alatttma 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

K«ntiickr .... 

LonlaiaiiB 

Maryland 

MlsBiasippi,,.. 

Miwouri 

North Carolina. 
Sonth Carolina 

TenD«Me« 

Texui 

Vlrgiuta 





WBinbw. 




Pcpfl.. 




1,152 
85J 
184 

1.251 
2,234 

mi 

782 
1,670 
2,667 

724 
2,6^0 

349 
2,930 

18,607 


1,195 
856 
214 
78 
1.265 
2,306 
822 
986 

1,620 
2,780 

739 
2,619 

860 
2,997 


















82,7«t 






































67,868 
691.881 
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TABLK NO. XXXVIll. 

UBBABU3 OTHSa TQIN fKITAIM IK THI VBEG STATES— 1&50. 



SUM.' 


Nn^b... 


Voi™«. 




164 
J52 
161 
S2 
238 
1,462 
417 
129 
128 
11,013 
S62 
S93 

ee 

96 

72 




ConoBctlcut 


165,318 










M^ne 

MichlRw 


121,»69 
684,01fi 
107,948 

86,759 




New Tort 

Ohio 


1,760,820 
180,826 




104,342 




WiBCOnrin 


21,020 




14,911 


8,888,234 



TABLE NO. XXXIX. 

LIBRA RTia OTHEB TBAS 7BITATI IS THg SLAvB BTAIEB 18S0. 



«^ 


JTumber. 


Volnma* 




56 
8 
17 
7 
S8 
80 
10 
124 
117 
fiT 
38 

2a 

34 
12 
54 


20,028 




Delaware.. 


17,950 


Georgia 

Kentucky 


79!466 


Maryland. 


125,042 






North CmoHwl 


29,592 










Virgiuii 


88,409 




095 
8 


S49,BTT 



r TABLE no; XL. '^H 

REWflPAPBRS AND PERIOBICALS PUBLISHED IS T-IB ■ 
IBER STATES— 1S50. | 


8(«1«. 


Namber. 


«iDiu.!ly. 


California 

Connececnl, 

lUinoU 

Indiaoa. 

Iowa. 


7 

la 

107 
107 
29 
49 
202 
6S 
«8 
61 
i28 
2fil 
309 
19 
35 
46 


761,200 
4,267,932 

6,103,276 
4,816,828 
1,512.800 
4,203,064 
61,820,664 
3,247.736 
B,067,552 
4,0B8 6T8 
115,385,473 
30,473,407 
84,898,672 
2.758,(160 
2,567,663 
£,666,487 

831.146,281 








Ohio 




Vermont..... 






1,790 









TABLE NO. XLI. 

MEWBPAPESS AND PBKIODIOALS PtTBLIBHED IK I 
EL A VI STATES — IS 50. 



mue*. 


Homlier. 


O.I*.PrtnM 

«inn.lly. 




60 
9 
10 
10 
61 
62 
66 
68 

61 
46 
60 
84 
87 


2,662,741 
877,000 
421,200 




Delaware 


Georgia 

Keotiiclty 


4,070,868 
6,682,888 
12,416,224 
19,612,724 
1,762,604 


Maryland 

MisBlBsippi 




2,020,664 
7,146,980 








1,296,924 
9,228,068 


VirjinU 




IfH 


S1,038,«9S 
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TABLE NO. XLII. 

ILLITEAA'JE WHITB ADULTS IN THE FREN STATES 1850. 



States 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Mas&adiBsetts. . 

Michigan 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . • . 
Rhode Island . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Natim 



2,201 

826 

84,107 

67,276 

7,043 

1,999 

1,055 

4,903 

898 

8,870 

23,241 

51,968 

41,944 

981 

565 

1,459 



248,725 



Foreign. 



Total 



2,917 


5,118 


4,013 


4,739 


5,947 


40,054 


8,265 


70,540 


1,077 


8,120 


4,148 


6,147 


26,484 


27,539 


8,009 


7,912 


2,064 


2,957 


5,878 


14,248 


68,052 


91,293 


9,062 


61,080 


24,989 


66,928 


2,859 


8;840 


5,624 


6,189 


4,902 


6,361 


178,790 


422,515 



TABL.K NO. XLIII. 

ILLITERATS WHITE ADULTS IN THB 8LATB 8TAT1S— 1850. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georsjria 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maryland 

Mississippi.. •• 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Nativa 



83,618 
16,792 
4,132 
8,564 
40,794 
64,840 
14,950 
17.864 
1^ 
84,420 
73,226 
15,580 
77,017 
8,087 
75,868 

I 498,026 



Foreign. 



1 



139 

27 

404 

295 

406 

2,847 

6,271 

8,451 

81 

1,861 

840 

104 

505 

2,488 

1,187 

1<1I,856 



ToftaL 



88,757 
16,819 
4,536 
8,859 
41,200 
66,687 
21,221 
20,815 
18,405 
86,281 
73,566 
15,684 
77,522 
10,525 
77,006 

512,882 



Stt' rsm nGCBXs and slave. ^^^^H 

TABLE NO. XLIV. 
SATIOSAL POLITICAL POWER OP THE FHEE STATE3 1857. 


8>M. 


S«»ton. 


uS^C^mg. 




CililbmU 

Conneolicut. 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

I 

2 

1 

2 


2 
4 


11 
2 

6 
11 
4 
3 
6 
33 
21 
25 
2 
3 
3 


6 
H 
IS 
4 
8 
18 
6 
fi 
7 
S5 
23 
27 

6 
6 










MlohigSQ 










Vermont 

WUcouBia 


32 


1« 


1T6 





TABLE NO. XLV. 
ITAnONAL POLmCAL FOWZB 07 THB SLATE STATES — 1857. 



BUtM. 


SsiUon. 


^».0o.». 


^^5^ 




2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


7 
2 

10 

ID 

2 
13 












Florida 

Cteorgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland. 

51SS?!::v.::;:v.::v. 


ID 

12 














TeiM 

VlrgfcU. 


16 




SO 


90 


120 
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TABLE NO. XLVI. 

F0PT7LAB TOTX TOR PRESIDENT B 7 THE TREE STATES —1856. 



Btateik 


JRepubliean. 
xTVoaoatt 


AmericairK 
Fillmore. 


DemocrcUie. 
Bachaaan. 


Total 


California 

Connecticat 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine. • 


20,889 

42,715 

96,189 

94,375 

48,954 

67,379 

108,190 

71,762 

88,845 

28,838 

276,907 

187,497 

147,510 

11,467 

89,561 

66,090 


85,118 

2,615 

87,444 

22,886 

9,180 

8,825 

19,626 

1,660 

422 

24,115 

124,604 

28,126 

82,175 

1,675 

545 

579 


51,925 

84,995 

105,348 

118,670 

86,170 

89,080 

89,240 

52,136 

82,789 

46,948 

196,878 

170,874 

230,710 

6,580 

10,569 

52,843 

1,224,760 


107,877 

80,825 

288,981 

235,431 

89,304 

109,784 

167,056 

125,658 

71,556 

99,896 

697,889 

886,497 

460,896 

19,7^2 

60,676 

119,612 


Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio, 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island.... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 




1,840,618 


898,590 


2,958,958 



TABLE NO. XLVIL 

POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT BY THE SLAVE STATES — 1856. 



StatOB. 



Alahama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina. .. 
South Carolina*.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



• No popular vota. 



RgptMiean. 

FremoDt 



808 

814 
281 
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1,194 



Atnerican. 
FUlmorOL 

28,552 
10,787 
6,175 
4,833 
42,228 
67,416 
20,709 
47,460 
24,195 
48,524 
86,886 

66,178 
15,244 
60,278 

479»465 



DemocraHe. 
Buchanaa 

46,739 
21,910 
8,004 
6,358 
56,578 
74,642 
22,164 
89,115 
35,446 
58,164 
48,246 

73,638 
28,757 
89,826 

609,587 



Total 



75,291 
82,697 
14,487 
11,191 
98,806 

142,872 
42,878 
86,866 
69,641 

106 688 
86,182 

189,816 

44,001 

160,896 

1,090,9^ 



roEX riotJBES iim gun. 

TABLE NO. XLVlIi; 
r CBuscasa in the rszi akd ik the blavm 

1860. 



F»SUt«. 1 ei>T«BUlM. 


California 

CoDueclJcDt 


$288,400 
8,599,330 
1,632,305 
1,568,906 
^5,412 
1,784,209 

10,504,888 

793,180 

1,433,236 

8,712,863 

21,530,661 
6,860,059 

11,853,291 
1,293,600 
1,261,655 
512,652 


Alabftwa 

Arkansas 


$1,244,741 
149.686 




Florida 




192,800 




Keatncfc^ 




2,296,363 
1,940,495 
8,974,116 

682,622 
1,T30,]3B 

907,786 
2,181,476 
1,246,961 

408,944 
2,802,220 


MewJeraey 

Mew York 


SSff;:;:;;: 

North Cirolina.... 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee 








tfiKODiia 


Total 


ToUl 


S67.773,477 


621.674,681 


PATENTS IB ED ED 


CABLE NO. XLIX. 

TUE SLAVE STATES— 1856. 


BE AND IN 


FrwS 


ale*. 1 SlavBStai™. 




13 
142 
83 
67 
14 
42 
831 
22 
43 
78 
592 
139 
267 
18 
35 




















Florida 










Kentucky 

Louisiana. 




Maa^BCliusetts.... 


30 


New Hainpshiro... 

New Jersey 

NewYork 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina.... 
South Carolina.,,. 
Tennessee 


S 
82 
9 


Pennsylvania 


23 








ffJBMuin 


Total 




ToUl 


1,920 


268 
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TABLE NO. L. 

BIBLE GAUSS AND TRACT CAUS2 IN THE JTRSB STATES — 1856. 
States. 



California. 

Goanecticut........ 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine.... 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

New-Hampshire. 

New- Jersey 

New- York , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island . . . . 

Vermont 

"Wisconsin 



Contribv. for 


Ctontribo. for 


the Bible Oaoae. 


the Tract Oausei 


Sl,900 


$ 5 


24,528 


16,872 


28,403 


8,786 


6,766 


1,491 


4,216 


2,006 


5,449 


2,981 


43,444 


11,492 


6,664 


1,114 


6,271 


1,288 


16,476 


8,646 


128,886 


61,233 


25,768 


9,576 


25,360 


12,121 


2,669 


2,121 


5,709 


2,867 


4,790 


474 



S319,667 I S131,972 



TABLE NO. LI. 

BIBLE CAUSE AND TRACT CAUSE IN THE SLAVE STATES — 1855. 
States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Kentucky «*4 . 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Viroinia. 



Contrlbu. for 


Contribn. for 


the Bible Caase. 


the Tract CaoBec 


S3,351 


4,77 


2.960 


110 


1,037 


163 


1,957 


6 


4,532 


1,468 


6,956 


1,366 


1,810 


1,099 


8,909 


6,366 


1,067 


267 


4,711 


936 


6,197 


1,419 


8,984 


8,222 


8,383 


1,807 


8,986 


127 


9,296 


6,894 



$68,126 



$24,726 
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TABLE- NO. l.ir. 

Ut»3i:itART CAU3E AND COLONIZATION* QACSB lH IIU 
FHBB STATES 1855-1856. 



EUfa. 




ConrrDiutlanii for 
CqlQDla. pur, 18S0 


Calilbniia 


S 192 
4S,041 
10,040 

4,70-5 

1,760 
13,929 
]il8,505 

4,935 
11,383 
19,948 
172,115 
19,890 
43,412 

9,440 
11,094 

2,21S 


8 1 


llllGoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maioa..-.- 

MaaiBcbasGtU 


643 

34 

3 

1,719 

1,422 

4 




8,2GI 
24,371 
2,687 
4,287 
2.125 






BhodelBkad 












S502,174 


S61,930 


'J'ABI 


K NO. LI II. 




MISSIOSAEY CAUBB AN 

SLAVE Bl 


D colonization" 
ATES— 1855-1856 


CAHSl IN THE 


einu*. 


MW7pori««.,l»6S. 


<.?^t^^^'Z, 




86,963 

466 

1,003 

840 

9,848 

6,963 

334 

20,677 

4.967 

2.712 

6,010 

16,248 

4,971 

849 

ii2,106 


. »1,118 

260 

IS 

6,828 

4,430 

871 

406 
2,177 

813 


Arksnaaa 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 












1,611 




vt-gfQif 


10,000 




8101,934 


827,618 
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TABLE NO, LIV. 

DEATHS IN THE FREE STATES — 18£C.* 



SUtet. 



California 

Connecticat 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Rhode Island.. . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Namber of 
deatha. 



5,781 

11,619 

12,728 

2,044- 

7,646 

19,414 

4,620 

4,268 

6,467 

44,339 

28,949 

28,818 

2,241 

8,132 

2,884 



184,249 



Ratio to the NaiQl)ei 
living. 



64.18 
73.28 
77.65 
94.03 
77.29 
51.23 
88.19 
74.49 
75.70 
69.85 
68.41 
81.63 
66.88 
100.18 
105.82 

72.91 



TABLE NO. LV. 

DEATHS IN THE SLAVE STATES 1850.* 



States. 


Number of 
deaths. 


Ratio to the Nnmbei 
Uving. 


Alabama 


9,084 

2,987 

1,209 

933 

9,920 

15,206 

11,948 

9,594 

8,711 

12,211 

10,207 

7,997 

11,759 

8,046 

19,053 


84.94 


Arkansas 


7a 18 


Delaware 

Florida 

Georgria 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

MississiuDi • .. .. 


75.71 
98.67 
91.93 
64.60 
42.85 
60.77 
69.93 


Missouri 


65.81 


North Carolina 


85.12 


South Carolina 


83.69 


Tennessee 


85.34 


Texas 


69.79 


Virgin \ 


74.61 




188,865 


7182 



f 

* For an ezplanattoB of this Tahle see the next six pages. 
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TABLE NO. LVI. 

FREE WHITE MALE PERSONS OVER FIFTSEK TEARS OF AGS 

ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER OUT-DOOR LABOR IN TBB 

8LATE-8TATES — 1850. 






Alabama 

Arkansas 

Pelaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

KoDtucky .... 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

firginia 



Na engaged 

in 
Agricoltnre. 

67,742 

28,436 

6,225 

5,472 

82,107 

110,119 
11,624 
24,672 
50,028 
64,292 
76,338 
87,612 

115,844 
24,987 
97,664 

803,052 



Na engaged 
in other out- 
door labor. 

7,229 

5,596 

4,184 

2,598 

11,054 

26,308 

13,827 

17,146 

5,823 

19,900 

21,876 

6,991 

16,795 

22,713 

83,928 



Total 



74.971 
84,032 
10,409 
8,070 
93,161 

186,427 
25,351 
41,818 
55,851 
84,192 
98,214 
44,603 

132,» 39 
47,700 

131,582 



215,968 I 1,019,020 



Too hot in the South, and too unhealthy there — white 
tnen " can^t stand it" — negroes only can endure the heat 
of Southern climes I How often are our ears insulted 
with such wickedly false assertions as these I In what 
degree of latitude — pray tell us — in what degree of lati- 
tude do the rays of the sun become too calorific for white 
men ? Certainly in no part of the United States, for in 
the extreme South we find a very large number of non- 
si aveholding whites over tho age of fifteen, who derive 
their entire support from manual labor in the open fields. 
The sun, that bugbear of slavcholding demagogues, shone 
on more than one mil ion of free white laborers — mostly 
agriculturists — ir the slave States in 1850, exclusive of 
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tnose engaged in commerce, trade, manufactares, Uie me- 
chanic arts, and mining. Yet, notwithstanding aH these 
instances of exposure to his wrath, we have had no intel- 
ligence whatever of a single case of caw]^ de so4eU. Ala« 
bama is not too hot ; sixty-seven thousand white sons of 
toil till her soiL Mississippi is not too hot ; fifty-five thou- 
sand free white laborers are hopeful devotees of her out- 
door pursuits. Texas is not too hot ; forty-seven thousand 
free white persons, males, over the age of fifteen, daily 
perform their rural vocations amidst her unsheltered air. 

It is stated on good authority that, in January, 1856, 
native ice, three inches thick, was found in Galveston 
Bay ; we have seen it ten inches thick in North Carolina, 
with the mercury in the thermometer at two degrees be- 
low zero. In January, 1857, while the snow was from 
three to five feet deep in many parts of North Carolina, 
the thermometer indicated a degree of coldness seldom 
exceeded in any State in the Union — thirteen degrees be- 
low zero. The truth is, instead of its being too hot in the 
South for white men, it is too cold for negroes ; and we 
long to see the day arrive when the latter shall have en- 
tirely receded from their imcong^mal homes in America, 
and given full and undivided place to the former. 

Too hot in the South for white men ! It is not too hot 
for white women. Time and again, in different counties 
in North Carolina, have we seen the poor white wife of 
the poor white husband, following him in the harvest-field 
from morning till night, binding up tlie grain as it fell 
from his cradle. In the immediate neighborhood firom 
\rhich wo hail, there are not less than thirty young 
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women, n>ii;fiIaveUoldiDg whites, between the agea of fit 
teen aid twenty-five — some of whom are bo well knowB 
to ua that we conld call them by Qame — who labor in the 
fields every BQinnier ; two of them in particular, near 
neighbors to our mother, aro in the habit of hiring Lhem- 
selves out during harvestrtime, the very hottest season 'if 
the year, to bind wheat and oats — each of them keeping 
up with the reaper ; and this for the paltry consideration 
of tweuty-five cents per day. 

That any respectable man — any man with a heart or a 
8onI in his composition — can look upon these poor tolling 
white women without feeling indignant at that accursed 
system of slavery which has entailed on them the miseries 
of poverty, ignorance, and degradation, we shall not do 
ourself the violence to believe. K they and their liua- 
bands, and their sons and daughters, and brothers aiid 
sisters, are not riglitt'd in some of the more important pai^ 
ticulars ia which they have been wronged, tike fault shall 
tie at other doors than our own. tn their behalf, chiefly, 
have we written and compiled this work ; and until our 
object shall have been accomplished, or until life shall 
have been extinguished, there shall be do abatement in 
our efforts to aid them in regaining the natural and inalh 
enable prerogatives out of which they have been bo infam- 
onsly swindled. We want to see no more plowing, or 
hoeing, ot raking, or grain-binding, by white women in 
the Southern States ; employment in cotton-mills and other 
factories would be far more profitable and congenial to 
them, and this they shall have within a short poriod aftei 
slavery shall h»,-n been abolished- 
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Too hot in the South for white men I What is the tes- 
timony of relial^le Southrons themselves 7 Says Cassius 
M. Clay, of Kentucky : — 

^* In the extreme South, at New Orleans, the lahoring men— 
the stevedores and hackmen on the levee, where the heat is in- 
tensified by the proximity of the red brick buildings, are all 
white men, and they are in the full enjoyment of health. But 
how about Cotton ? I am informed by a friend of mine — him- 
self a slaveholder, and therefore good authority — that in North- 
western Texas, among the German settlements, who true to their 
national instincts, will not employ the labor of a slave — they pro* 
duce more cotton to the acre, and of a better quality, and selling 
at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a pound higher than 
that produced by slave labor." 

Saya Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina: — 

^ The steady heat of our summers is not so prostrating as the 
short, but frequent and sudden, bursts of Northern summers." 

In an extract which may be found in our second chap* 
ter, and to which we respectfully refer the reader, it will 
be seen that this same South Carolinian, speaking of " not 
less than fifty thousand" nonrslaveholding whites, says— 
" most of these now follow agricultural pursuits." 

Says Dr. Cartwright of New Orleans : — 

*' Here in New Orleans, the larger part of the drudgery — work 
requiring exposure to the sun, as railroad-making, street-paving, 
dray-driving, ditching and building, is performed by white peo* 
pie." 

To the statistical tables which show the number of 
deathn in the free and in the slave States in 1850, we 
would dire -it specia]. attention. Those persons, partica- 
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larlj the propogandista of negro slayeiy, who, heretofore^ 
have been bo dreadfully exercised on aocoont of what they 
have been pleased to term " the insalnbriiy of Southern 
climes," will there find something to allay their fearful 
apprehensions. A critical examination of said tables will 
disclose the fact that, in proportion to population, deaths 
occur more frequently in Massachusetts than in any South- 
ern State except Louisiana ; more frequently in New York 
than in any of the Southern States, except Maryland, Mia- 
souri, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas ; more frequently 
in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, and in Ohio, than im 
either Georgia, Florida, or Alabama. Leaving Wisconsin 
and Louisiana out of the account, and then comparing the 
bills of mortality in the remaining Northern States, with 
those in the remaining Southern States, we find the differ- 
ence decidedly in favor of the latter ; for, according to 
this calculation, wliile the ratio of deaths is as only one to 
14.60 of the living population in the Southern States, it is 
as one to 12.39 in the Northern. 
Says Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile : — 

*' Ileat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter are said to be 
the elements which produce the diseases of the South, and yet 
the testimony in proof of the health of the banks of the lower 
portion of the Mississippi River, is too strong to be doubted, — 
not only the river itself but also the numerous bayous which me- 
ander through Louisiana. Here is a perfectly flat alluvial coun- 
try, covering several hundred miles, interspersed with intermina- 
ble lakes, laguncs and jungles, and still we are informed by Dr. 
Cartwright, one of the most acute observers of the day, that thig 
country is exempt from miasmatic disorders, and is extremely 
healthy. His assertion has been confirmed *o me by hundreds 
of witnesses, and we know from our own observation, that tho 
population present a robust and healthy appearance."^ 
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But fhe besi part is yet to come. In spite cf all the 
blatant assertions of the oligarchy, that the climate of the 
South was arranged expressly for the negroes, and that 
the negroes were created expressly to inhabit it as the 
healthful servitors of other men, a carefully kept register 
of all the deaths that occurred in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, for the space of six years, shows that, even in that 
locality which is generally regarded as so unhealthy, the 
annual mortality was much greater among the blacks, in 
proportion to population, than among the whites. Dr. Nott 
himself shall state the facts. He says : — 

^^ The average mortality for the last six years in Charleston 
for all ages is 1 in 51, including all classes. Blacks alone 1 in 
44 ; whites alone, 1 in 58 — a very remarkable result, eertainly. 
This mortality is perhaps not an unfair test, as the population 
during the last six years has been undisturbed by emigration and 
acclimated in a greater proportion than at any former period.'' 

Numerous other authorities might be cited in proof of 
the general healthiness of the climate south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. Of 127 remarkable cases of American lon- 
gevity, published in a recent edition of Blake's Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, 68 deceased centenarians are credited to 
the Southern States, and 59 to the Northern — ^the list being 
headed with Betsey Tranthara, of Tennessee — a white wo- 
man, who died in 1834, at the extraordinarily advanced age 
of 154 years 
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TABLE NO. L.VII. 

KiTIVES OF THE SLATE STATES IN THE FBEB SSJOEB, AND HAIIFEB 
OF THE FBEB STATES IN THE SLAVE STATES. — 1850. 



Statn. 


Nativeeofttae 
Slave Statet. 


States. 


NattTeeofthe 
Free States. 


Dfl.1 ifomifl.. . — . ...... 


24,055 

1,890 

144,809 

176,681 

81,392 

458 

2,980 

8,634 

216 

4,110 

12,625 

162,319 

47,180 

982 

140 

6,353 


Alabama 


41,947 
7,965 
6,990 


Conncf^ticnt . . ...... . . 


Arkansas 


Illinois .... . ••••••• 


Delaware 


iDdiaDai .....•.•>••• 


Florida 


1,718 
4,249 


Iowa ..••••••• •••• . 


Georgia 


M&int3 .... •••• 


Kentucky .•• 

Louisiana 


81,840 


Massachnsetts ..... 


14,667 
23,815 

4,617 
65,664 

2,167 


Michifram 


Maryland. ......•••• 


New-Hampshire. ..-. 

New- Jersey 

New- York 


Mississippi 

Missouri ••• •• 


North Carolina 

South Carolina... •• 
Tennesee 


Ohio 


2,427 


PenDsylvania 

Rhode Island ... 


6,571 

9,982 

S8,999 


Texas 


Vermont. 


Virginia 


Wisconsin 










609,223 


205,924 



This last table, compiled from the 116th page of the 
Compendium of the Seventh Census, shows, in a most lucid 
and startling" manner, how negroes, slavery and slave- 
holders are driving the native non-slaveholding whites 
away from their homes, and keeping at a distance other 
decent people. From the South the tide of emigration still 
flows in a westerly and north-westerly direction, and it 
will continue to do so until slavery is abolished. The fol- 
lowing remarks, which we extract from an editorial article 
that appeared in the Memphis (Tenn.) Bulletin near 'iio 
close of the year 1856, are worth considering in this con- 
Hection : — 



" We have never before observed so large a number '^f Jmmi- 
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grants going westward as are crossing the river at this point 
daily, the twc ferry boats — sometimes three — going crowded from 
early mom undl the boats cease making .their trips at night. It 
is no uncommon sight to see from twenty to forty wagons en- 
camped on the bluff for the night, notwithstanding there has 
been a steady stream going across the river all day, and yet the 
cry is, still they come." 

^bout the same time the Cassville (Geo.) Stamdard 
spoke with surprise of the multitude of emigrants crowd 
ing the streets of that town bound for the far West. 

Prof. B. S. Hedrick, late of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
says : — 

" Of my neighbors, friends and kindred, nearly one-half have 
left the State since I was old enough to remember. Many is the 
time I have stood by the loaded emigrant wagon, and given the 
parting hand to those whose faces I was never to look upon 
again. They were going to seek homes in the free West, know- 
ing, as they did, that free and slave labor could not both exist 
and prosper in the same community. If any one thinks that I 
speak without knowledge, let him refer to the last census. He 
will there find that in 1850 there were fifty-eight thousand native 
North Carolinians living in the free States of the West — thirty- 
threc-thousand in Indiana alone. There were, at the same time, 
one hundred and eighty thousand Virginians living in the free 
States. Now, if these people were so much in love with the ' in- 
stitution,' why did they not remain where they could enjoy its 
blessings 1 

" From my knowledge of the people of North Carolina, I be- 
lieve that the majority of them who will go to Kansas during 
the next five years, would prefer that it should be a free State. 
I am sure that if I were to go Ihere I should vote to exclude 
slavery.'' 

For daring to have political opinions of his own, and 
because he did rot deem it his duty to conceal the faci 
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that he loved liberty better than elavery, the gallant an- 
thor of the extract above quoted was peremptorily dis- 
missed from his post of analytical and agricultural chem- 
ist ia the University of North Carolina, igaomlaiously 
Bubjected to the indigDiHes of a mob, and then savagely 
driven beyond tho borders of his native State. HJa vil- 
lainons persecutors, if not called to settle their accoants 
in another world within the next ten years, will probably 
survive to repeat of the enormity of their pro-slavery 
folly. 

TABLE NO. LVIir. 

TALITK or THE SLiTES AT $400 PER HEAD. 1850,* 



SUta. 


sltlWpetli.'ail. 


E«laln, lew tho T»l of 
«Uv<»lUtlffi)p.bead. 




«1S7,137,600 

18,840,000 

910,000 

15,724,000 

162,072,800 
84,392,400 
97,923,600 
36,117,200 

193,951,200 
84,0C3,M)0 

115,419,200 

163,993,600 
96,783.600 
23,264,400 

189,011,200 






21.001,025 




Florida 

Georgia 

Eeulucky 

Maryland. 

Missouri 


7,474,734 
132.762,SU 
217,236,055 
130,075,164 
183,070.164 
105,000,006 
102,278,907 






TenDcaaee 


111,071,104 




202,63^,638 






81,280,145,6(10 


81,055,945,137 



Tables 34 and 35 show that, on account of the pitiable 
poverty and ignorance of slavery, the mails were trans- 
ported tbronghont the Southern States, during the year 

■ It li lDtcBd*d QM tfata Tsbls ilult bg oouldCTsd In wCDaotloii wltli TiAAtt 
ZZwdZZI,«ip>ieW. 
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1855, at an extra cost to the General Govermnent of more 
than six hundred thousand dollars t In the free States, 
postages were received to the amount of more than two 
millions of dollars over and above the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

To Dr. G. Bailey, editor of the NaHonal Era, Washington 
city, D. C, we are indebted for the following useful and 
interesting statistics, to which some of our readers will 
doubtless have frequent occasion to refer :^ 
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Appointed* 

March 4, 1789 

« 3, 1797 
March 4, 1797 

"* 3, 1801 
March 4, 1801 

" 3, 1809 
March 4, 1809 

" 3, 1817 
March 4, 1817 

« 3, 1825 
March 4, 1825 

'« 3, 1829 
March 4, 1829 

« 3, 1837 
March 4, 1837 

" 3, 1841 
March 4, 1841 

« 3, 1845 
March 4, 1845 

" 3, 1849 
March 4, 1849 

« 3, 1853 
March 4, 1853 

« 3, 1867 
March 4, 1857 

« 3, IBOl 



George "Washington, Virginia* 
John Adams, Massadmsetls, 
Thomas Jefferson, Virginia. 
James Madison, Virginia. 
James Monroe, Virginia. 
John Q. Adams, Massachusetts. 
Andrew Jackson, Tennessee. 
Martin Van Buren, New York. 
William H. HanMSon. Ohio. 
James K. Polk, Tennessee. 
Zachary Taylor, Louisiana. 
Franklin Pierce, New Hampshire. 
James Buchanan, Pennsylvania. 



At the clobe of the term for which Mr. Buchanan is elected. 
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it will have been seyenty-two years since the organization of doe 
present Government. 

In that period, there have been eighteen elections for Presi- 
dent, the candidates chosen in twelve of them beii^ Southern 
men and slaveholders, in six of them Northern men and non- 
slaveholders. 

No Northern man has ever been re-elected, bat five Southern 
men have been thus honored. 

Gen. Harrison, of Ohio, died one month after his inauguration. 
Gen. Taylor, of Louisiana, about four months after his inangura- 
tion. In the former case, John Tyler, of Virginia, became act- 
ing President, in the latter, Millard Fillmore, of New York. 

Of the seventy-two years, closing with Mr. Buchanan's term, 
should he live it out, Southern men and slaveholders have occu- 
pied the Presidential chair forty-eight years and three months, 
or a little more than two-thirds of the time. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

The judicial districts are organized so as to give five Judges 
to the slave States, and four to the free, although the population, 
wealth, and business of the latter are far in advance of those of 
the former. The arrangement affords, however, an excuse for 
constituting the Supreme Court, with a majority of judges fr-.m 
the slaveholding States. 

MEMBERS. 

Chief Justice — II. B. Taney, Maryland, 

Associate Justice — J. M. Wayne, Georgia, 
'•' " John Catron, Tennessee, 

" " P. V. Daniel, Virginia. 

" " John A. Campbell, Alabama. 

" " John McLean, Ohio, 

" " S. Nelson, New York, 

" " R. C. Grier, Pennsylvania, 

" " B. R. Curtis, MassachusetiM. 

Reporter — B. C. Howard, Maryland, 

Clerk— \A T. Carroll. D. C, 
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SECRETABnES 01* 8I1TB. 

rhe highest office in the Cabinet is that of Secretary of State, 
who has imder his charge the foreign relations of the country. 
£ince the year 1789, there have been twenty-two appointments 
to the office — ^fourteen from slave States, eight from free. Or, 
counting by years, the post has been filled by Southern men and 
slaveholders very nearly forty years out of sixty^seven, as fallows : 

Appointed. 

Sept. 26, 1789, Thomas Jeffi3rson, Virgirda. 
Jan. 2, 1794, E. Randolph, Virginia. 
Dec 10, 1795, T. Pickering, Massachuaetta. 
May 13, 1800, J. Marshall, Virginia. 
March 5, 1801, James Madison, Virginia. 
March 6, 1809, R. Smith, Maryland. 
April 2, 1811, James Monroe, Virginia. 
Feb. 28, 1815, « *' « 

March 5, 1815, J. Q. Adams, MdssackuseUs. 
March 7, 1825, Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
March 6, 1829, Martin Van Buren, New York 
May 24, 1831, E. Livingston, Louisiana. 
May 29, 1833, Louis McLane, Delaware. 
Jane 27, 1834^ J. Forsyth, Georgia. 
March 5, 1841, Dkniel Webster, JHoMBachtueUM. 
July 24, 1843, A. P. Upshur, Virginia. 
March 6, 1844^ J. 0. Calhoun, Sincth Carolina. 
March 5, 1845, James Buchanan, Penneylvania. 
March 7, 1849, J. M. Clayton, Delaware. 
July 20, 1850. Daniel Webster, MaaeackiuettM. 
Dec. 9, 1851, £. Everett, IfasMZC^ute/ft. 
March 5, 1853 W. L. Man^, New York. 

PBESIDEMTS PRO T£M. OF THE BEITATX. 

& ^ce the year 1809, every President pro tern, of tho Senate of 
the United States has been a Southern man and slaveholder, with 
the exception of Samuel L. Southard, of New Jersey, who held 
the office for a very short time, and Mr. Bright, of lndiana,who has 
held t for on« or twi sessions, we believe, having been elected. 
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kon-erer, as a known adherent of the slave interest, Le! ered to 
be interested ia slave " property." 



■TBAKBU OF THE BODBE OF BEPBESE.NT4'nTBB. 



April. ITBO 
March 3. 1791 
Oct 24. 1791 
March 2. 1793 
Dec 2, 1703 
March 3. 1795 
Dec 7, 1705 
March 3,1797 
Jlay 15, 1797 
March 3, 1790 
Dec, 2, 1T99 
March 3, 1801 
Dee. 7, 1801 
March 3, 1807 
Oct. 26. 1807 
March 3, 1811 
March 4. 1811 
Jan. 19. 1814 
Jan. 19, 1814 
March 2, 1815 
Dec. 4, 1815 
Not. 13, 1620 
Not. 15, 1820 
March 3, 1821 
Dec 3, 1821 
March 3, 1823 
Dec 1, 1823 
March 3, 1825 
Dec. 6, 1825 
March 3, 1827 
Dec 3, 1827 
June 2, 183-1 
Jane 2, 1834 
Mareh 3, 1835 
Deo. 7, 1835 
Marxih 3, 1839 
Dec 16, 1839 
March 3, 1811 
Mar 31, 1841 
Uwch 3, 1813 



[ F. A. Muhlenberg, Penn. 
I J. Trumbull, CaiaiKtiaiL 

■ F. A Muhlenberg, Pena. 

• Jonathan Dajton, Hcai Jerseg. 

[ Theodore Sedgwick, Hats, 
[ Nathaniel Macon, N. Car, 
[ J. B. YaTDUm, Matsackueetli. 

■ Heor; Clay, EeiOveky. 

■ Langdon Chaves, & Car. 

■ Henry CIrt. Kentucky. 
E J. W. Taylor, JVeiD-ybri. 

. Barbour, Vir^nia. 
E Henry Clay, Kentucky, 
J. W. Taylor, ffeie-rori 
[A. Stevenson, Virginia, 

■ John Bell, TenntMW, 

\ Jamce K. Folk, TenMSMe. 

■ n. 51. T. Hunter, Virginia. 
[ Jshn While. Tennea^. 
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Slrch'3,m7 |j.W.D»y«, Indiana. 
MaA%9 |R.aWinthrop,3fo«. 
mI^.X poweU Cobb, GeoTfi^i. 

March 3.^3 | Li"" Boyd, J&«ft«%. 

Dec. 1, 1853 } u u u 

March 3. 1855 \ 

uicfA (Nathaniel P. Banks, iMb-; 

fostma8tebs<ii:nkral. 

Appointed^ 

Sept. 26, 1789, S. Osgood, Massachusetta. 
Aug. 12, 1791, T. Pickering, Mdsaachuaetta. 
Feb. 25, 1795, J. Habersham, Georgia. 
Nov. 28, 1801, G. Granger, Connecticut. 
March 17, 1814^ R. J. Meigs^ Ohio. 
June 25, 1823, John McLean, Ohio. 
March 9, 1829, W. T. Bany, Jusntoc^. 
May 1, 1835, A. Kendall, J&nAic^. 
Mar 18, 1840, J. M. Niles, ConnecHeta. 
March 6, 1841, F. Granger, New York. 
Sept 13, 1841, 0. A. Wickliffe, Kentucky. 
March 5, 1845, 0. Johnson, Termeseei. 
March 7, 1849, J. OoUamer, Vermont. 
July 20, 1850, N. K. Hall, New York. 
Aug. 31 1852, a D. Hubbard, OonnectieuU 
March 5, 1853, J. Oampbeil, Penneiilvama. 
Sectionalism does not seem to hsTO had much to do with this 
l>opartment or with that of the Interior, created in 184S -^40. 
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SEcacuBtxs or thk imstioE. 



March 7, 1849, T. Ewing, OAio. 

July 20, 1850, J. A. Pearce, Maryland. 

Aug. 15, 1850, T. M. T. McKenngn, FmnsslDiuaa 

Sept. 12, 1850, A. H. D. Stuart, Virginia. 

March 5, 1853, R. McCleliuid, Mithisan. 

ATrORHBrs-QENEOAL. 



Sept. 2G, 1789, E. Randolph, Virgima. 
June 27, 1794, W. Bradford, Penntylvania. 
Dee. 10, 1795, 0. Lee, riVg-inio, 
Feb. 20, 1801, T. Fursons, Ha^sachuettt. 
Unrch 5, 1600, L. Lincoln, Matgachutetlt. 
March 2, 1805, R. Smith, Maryland. 
Deo. 23, 1805, J. Breckinridge, Kentucky. 
Jiia. 20, 1807, C. A. Rodnej', Penruyhania. 
Deo. 11, 1811, W. Pinkney, jfarjAuMl. 
Feb. 10, 1814, R. Rash, PamayUania. 
No7. 13. 1817, W. Wirt, Virginia. 
March 9, 1829, J. McPheraon Berrien, Gtnryia. 
July 20, 1831, Roger B. Tuiey, Marylawi. 
Nov. 15. 1833, B. F. Buder, New YoHc 
July 7, 1838, F. Gnmdy, TenMitt. 
Jan. 10, 1840, H. D. Oilpin, Pemuylvania. 
March 5, 1841, J. J. Crittenden, Ktntncky. 
Sept 13, 1841, H. 8. Iiegara, Sauih CarJiim. 
July 1, 1843, JcAb N^ion, Manfiand. 
Mtob (, 1842, J. T. MaUHi, Vtrgima. 
Oct. 17, 1846, N. Clifford, Maine. 
Jane 21, 1848, Ibuc Toucey, ConruciicuL 
March 7, 1849, B. Johaaon, Maryland. 
July 20, 1850, J. J. Crittenden, Kentucky. 
Ibroh 6 1853, C. Ouahli^ MdaaaduutiU. 
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SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 

The post of Secretary of the Treasury, although one ol great 
importance, requires financial abilities of a high order, which are 
more frequently found in the North than in the South, and affords 
little opportunity for influencing general politics, or the questions 
springing out of Slavery. We need not therefore be surprised 
tc loam that Northern men have been allowed to discharge its 
d\^Vsia some forty-eight years out of sizty-seven, as follows: 

Appointed— 

Sept. 11, 1789, A. Hamilton, New York. 
Feb. 3, 1795, 0. Wolcott, Connecticut. 
Dec. 31, 1800, S. Dexter, Mcutsachusetts, 
Mbj 14, 1801, A. Gallatin, Pennsylvania. 
Feb. 9, 1811 G. W. Campbell, Tennessee. 
Oct. 6, 1814, A. J. Dallas, Pemisylwania. 
Oct 22, 1816, W. H. Crawford, Georgia. 
March 7, 1825, R. Rush, Pennsylvania. 
March 6, 1829, S. D. Ingham, Pennsylvania. 
Aug. 8, 1831, L. McLane, Delaware. 
May 29, 1833, W. J. Duane, Pennsylvania. 
Sept. 23, 1833, Roger B. Taney, Maryland. 
June 27, 1834^ L. Woodbury, New Harnpskire. 
March 5, 1841, Thomas Ewing, Ohio. 
Sept. 13, 1841, W. Forward, Pennsylvania. 
March 3, 1843, J. 0. Spencer, New York. 
June 15, 1844^ G. M. Bibb, Kentucky. 
March 5, 1845, R. J. Walker, Mississippi. 
March 7, 1849, W. M. Meredith, Pennsylvania. 
June 20, 1850, Thomas Corwin, Ohio. 
March 5, 184^ James Guthrie, Kentucky. 

SEOEEIARIES OF WAR AND THE NAYT. 

The Slareholders since March 8th, 1841, a period of luarly 
«t!cteen years, have taken almost exclusiTe supervision of the 
Kavv. Northern men having occupied the Secretaryship only two 

14 
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yeare. Nor his any Northern man been Secretary of War since 
1840. Considering that nearlj all the ehipping belongs to the 
free States, whieh also aapply the Heamea, il does Been remarka- 
ble that SlaTeholdera eboulcl have monopolized for the iMt tix- 
Iceu years the control of the Navy. 

SECRETARIES OF WAR. 
Appolntal— . 

Sept. 12, 1789, Henry Knox, Maasaekiuetts. 
Jan. 2, 1705, T. Pickering, Masaacfiusells. 
Jan. 27, 1796, J. McIIenry, Maryland. 
May 7, 1800, J. Jlarsball, Virginia. 
May 13, 1800, S. Dexter, Massac/iiaells. 
Feb. 3,' ISOl, R. Griswold, Connecticut. 
March 5, 1801, II. Dearborn, Mtusnchtuettt. 
March 7, 1802, W. Euetia, Masiachiaetts. 
Jan, 13, 1813, J. Armstrong, New York, 
SepL 27, 1814, Jamea Monroe, Virginia, 
March 3, 1815, W. U. Crawford, Georgia, 
April 7, 1817, O. Graham, Virginia. 
March 5. 1817, J. Shelby, Keniuckj/. 
Oct, 8, 1817, J. C. Calhoun, South Carolina 
March 7, 1825, J. Barbour, Virginia. 
May 26, 1828, P. B. Porter, Pennaytvania. 
March 9, 1829, J. II. Eaton, Tennessee. 
Aug, 1, 1831, Lewia Caes, Ohio. 
March 3, 1837, B. F, Butler, New York. 
March 7, 1837, J. R, Poinsett, SoiM Can^ina 
March 5, 1841, James Bell, Tennessee. 
Sept. 13, 1841, John McLean, OMo. 
Oct. 12, 1841, J. C. Spencer, New York. 
March 8, 1843, J. W. Porter, Pennsylvania. 
Feb. 15, 1844, W. Wilkins, Pennsylvania. 
March 5, 1845, William L. Marcy, Nev York 
March 7, 1849, Q. W. Crawford, Georgia. 
July 20, 1850, E. Bates, Missouri. 
Ai^. 16, 1850, C. M. Conrad, Louisiana, 
March 5, 853, Jefferson Davis Mistitsippi. 
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SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 
A-Ppointedr— 

May 3, 1798, G. Cabot, MissachuseUa. 
May 21, 1798, B. Stoddart, Massachusetts. 
July 15, 1801, R. Smith, Maryland. 
May 3, 1805, J. Crowninshield, Massachusetts. 
March 7, 1809, P. Hamilton, Souih Carolina. 
Jan. 12, 1813, W. Jones, Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 17, 1814, B. W. Crowninshield, Massachttsett. 
Nov. 9, 1818, Smith Thompson, New York. 
Sept. 1, 1823, John Rogers, Massachusetts. 
Sept. 16, 1823, S. L. Southard, New Jersey. 
March 9, 1819, John Branch, North Carolina. 
May 23, 1831, L. Woodbury, New Hampshire. 
June 30, 1834, M. Dickerson, New Jersey. 
June 20, 1838, J. K. Paulding, New York. 
March 5, 1841, G. F. Badger, North Carolina. 
Sept. 13, 1841, A. P. Upshur, Virginia. 
July 24, 1843, D. Henshaw, Massachusetts. 
Feb. 12, 1844, T. W. Gilmer, Virginia. 
March 14, 1844, James Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 10, 1845, G. Bancroft, Massachusetts. 
Sept 9, 1846, James Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 7, 1849, W. B. Preston, Virginia. 
July 20, 1850, W. A. Graham, N. Carolina. 
July 22, 1852, J. P. Kennedy, Maryland. 
March 3, 1853, J. C. Dobbin, N. Carolina. 

RECAPrrULATION. 

Presidejicy. — Southern men and Slaveholders, 48 Teira 3 
months ; Northern men, 23 years 9 months. 

Pro. Tern. Presidency of the Senate. — Since 1809, held by 
Southern men and Slaveholders, except for three or four sessions 
by Northern men. 

Speakership of the House. — Filled by Southern men and Slave- 
holder? forty -three years, Northern men, twrnty-flvo. 
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Sujireme Court. — A majority of the Judges, including Ihiet 
Jastice, Southern men and Slavcholdera. 

Stcretaryghip of State.—TMei by Sou tie rn nien and Slare- 
boidera forty years, Northern, twenty-aeyec. 

Attorney Generalship. — Filled by Southern men and SUve- 
holdt-rs forty-two years, Northern men, twenty-Qve. 

War and Navy. — Secretaryship of the Navy, Southern men and 
BlaTehoIders, the lost sixteen years, with an interval of two 

WiLijAM Uenbt Hdrlbct, of South Carolina, a gentle- 
man of enviable literary attainments, and one from whom 
we may expect a continnation of good Bervice in the emi- 
uently holy crusade now going on against slavery and 
the devil, furnished not long since, to the Edinbargh Rt- 
vkie, ia. the course of a long and highly interesting article, 
the following summary of oligarchal uaurpations — show- 
iijg that ehaveholders have occupied the principal posts 
of the Government nearly two-thirda of the time : — 

Presidents - - - - - 11 out of 16 

Judges of the Supreme Court - - 17 out of 28 

Attorneys-General • - - - 14 out of 19 

Presidents of the Senate ... Glontof 77 

Speakers of the House - • - 21 out of 33 

Foreign Ministers .... 80 out of 134 

As a matter of general interest, and as showing that, 
while there have been bat 11 non-slaveholders directly be- 
fcie the people as candidates for the Presidency, there 
have been ai least IG slaveholders who were willing to 
serve thcii country in the capacity of chief magistrate, 
the folli^wiiig tabl may be here introduced : — 
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RESULT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STaTOS 

FROM 1796 TO 1856. 

Tear. Name of Candidato. Xtootfl ioVk 

, -QA $ John Adams - - - 71 

^ ^ ^^ > Thomas Jefferson - - • 68 

1 SOO } ^^®™^8 Jefferson - - • 73 

i John Adams . - . 64 

, Q(^4 \ Thomas Jefferson - - - 162 

^^"* } Charles 0. Pinckney - - 14 

i$2nfi$ James Madison • • . 128 

^®"® } Charles C. Pinckney - - 45 

1 fii 9 5 J&ines Madison ... 122 

^®^-- i De Witt Clinton - - - 89 

1 fii A 3 James Monroe - - - - 183 

^^^^ J Rufus King - ... 34 

1820 < *^*™®® Monroe - - - - 218 
f No opposition but one Tote • 

{Andrew Jackson* - - - 99 

John Q. Adams ... 84 

W.H.Crawford ... 41 

Henry Ola}*" - - - 37 

1 soft S Andrew Jackson - - - 178 

^^^^ ^ John Q. Adams - - . 83 

{Andrew Jackson ... 219 

Henry Clay ... 49 

John Floyd - ... 11 

William Wirt ... 7 

Martin Van Buren ... 170 

William H. Harrison - - 73 

1836^ Hugh L. White - . - 26 

] Willie P. Mangum - ' - 11 

l^ Daniel Webster • • - 14 

1 ftdA S ^ilham H. Harrison . 234 

^^" i Martin Van Buren ... 60 

I QAM \ James K. Polk - • . 170 

^^"^^ i Henry Clay - - . . 105 

1 ftift 3 Zachary Taylor - . - 163 

^^^^ ^ Lewis Cass - - . . 127 

1 ftfio S Franklin Pierce - - - 254 

^^^-^ I General Winfield Scott - 42 

c James Buchanan - . • 174 

1856 \ John C. Fremont . - 114 

( Millard Fillmore ... 8 

* No choioe 1>y the people ; Jol a Q. Adami elected by the Hoaie of Berreseo 

AtlVtt*. 



AID FOR EAXSAS. 

As a Mort of accompauimeiit to tables, 50, 51, 52 and 53, 
we will here introduce a few items which will more fully 
illustrate the liberality of Freedom and the niggardlioesB 
of Slavery, 

From an editorial article that appeared in the Rich- 
laoDd (Va.|) Diipatch, in July, 1856, bewailing the close- 
fiHtednesa of slavery, we make the following eitract ; — 

" Qerrit Smith, the Abolitionist, has just pledged bimeelf to 
gire Sl]^("^ "■ iDonth for the next tweke months to aid in estab- 
lishing Freedom in Kansis. He gave, but a short time since, at 
the Kansas relief meeting in Albaoj, $3,000. Prior to that, he 
hud sent about §1,000 to the Boston Emigrant Committee. Oat 
of his own funds, he subsequently equipped a Madison county 
company, of one hundred picked men, and paid their espcnBes 
to Kansas. At Sjracuse he Bubscribed $10,000 for Abolition 
purposes, so that his entire contribations amount to at teut 
840,000." 

An Eastern paper says : — 

'■ Tlie sum of $500 was contributed at a meeting at New Bed- 
ford on Monday evening, to malce Kansas free. The fuUowing 
sums have been contributed for the same purpose: $2,000 in 
Taunton: $600 inBaynham: $800 in Clinton; $300 in Danbnry, 
Cl In Wisconsin, $2,500 at JanesTiUe: $500 at Dalton : $500 
at tho Women's Aid Meeting in Chicago : $2,000 in Kockford, 111." 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated Boston, January 2, 1851, 
Informs us that — 

" The Secretary of the Kansas Aid Committee soknow edges 
Iho raceipt of $42,678." 

Ei'ilusive of the amounts above, the readers of the New^ 
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York Tnhmu have contributed about $30, WO for the pur- 
pose of Becoring Kansas to Freedom ; and, with the same 
object in view, other individuals and societies have, from 
time to time, made large contributions, of which we have 
failed to keep a memorandum. The legislature of Ver- 
mont has appropriated $20,000 ; and other free State 
legislatures are prepared to appropriate millions, if neces* 
sary. Free men have determined that Kansas shall be 
free, and free it soon shall be, and ever so remain. Har- 
moniously the work proceeds. 

Now let us see how slavery has rewarded the poor, ig- 
norant, deluded, and degraded mortals — swaggering lick* 
spittles — ^who have labored so hard to gain for it " a local 
habitation and a name" in the disputed territory. One D. 
B. Atchison, Chairman of the Executive Committee of Bor- 
der Euffians, shall tell us all about it. Over date of Octo- 
ber 13th, 1856, he says : 

" Up to this moment, from all the States except Missouri, we 
have only received the following sums, and through the following 
persons :— 

A. W. Jones, Houston, Miss., . • • • $152 

H. D. Clayton, Eufala, Ala., 600 

Capt. Deedrick, South Carolina, • . • 500 

$1,152." 

On this subject, further comment is unnecessary. 

Numerous other contrasts, equally disproportionate, 
might be drawn between the vigor and munificence of 
freedom and the impotence and stinginess of slavery. We 
will, however, in addition to the above, advert to only a 
single instance. During the latter part of the summer of 
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1855, the citizens of the niggervilles of Net folk and Porte- 
mouth, in Virginia, were sorely plagued with yellow feTer. 
Many of them fell victims to the disease, and moat of those 
who survived, and who were not too nowell to travel, left 
Iheir homes, horror-stricken and dejected. To the horror 
of mankind in general, and to the glory of freemen in par- 
ticular, contribatiuns in money, proriaions, clothing, and 
other valuable supplies, poured in from all parts of the 
cnnntry, for the relief of the eufferera. Portsmouth alone, 
according to the report of hor relief association, received 
$42,541 in cash from tlie free States, and only $12,183 in 
cash from all the slave States, exclusive of Virginia, within 
whose borders the malady prevailed. Including Virginia, 
tbe sum total of all the slave State contributions amounted 
to only $33,39S. Well did the Richmond Examiner remark 
at the time—" we fear that generosity of Virginians is but 
B figure of speech." Slavery I thy name is shame I 

In coHXEcnoH with tables 44 and 45 on page 292, it will 
be well to examine the following statistics of Congressional 
representation, which we transcribe from Reynold's Polilr 
ical Map of the United States : — 

TTKITED STATES SEtTXTE. 

IG frae States, with & white population of 13,238,670, have 32 



St that 413,708 tree men of the North enjoy but the same pot 
fUcal privilegei in the V. S. Senate as is given to 206,215 slava 

pruptgsndiflta 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATXYES. 

The fieo States have a total of 144 members. 

The slave States have a total of 90 members. 

One free State Representative represents 91,935 uLiio men 
and women. 

One slave State Kepresentative represents 68^725 white men 
and women. 

Slave Representation gives to slavery an advantage over free 
dom of 30 votes in the Honse of Representatives. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE RECEIPTS. 1854. 

Free States, S60,010,489 

Slave States, 5,136,969 

Balance in favor of the Free States $54,878,520 

A contrast quite distinguishable I 

That the apologists of slavery cannot excuse the shame 
and the shabbiness of themselves and their coimtry, as we 
have frequently heard them attempt to do, by falsely as- 
serting that the North has enjoyed over the South the ad- 
vantages of priority of settlement, will fully appear from 
the following table : — 

free states. 

1614. New-York first settled by the Dutch. 
1620. Massachusetts settled by the Puritans. 

1623. New-Hampshire settled by the Puritans. 

1624. New- Jersey settled by the Dutch. 

1635. Connecticut settled by the Puritans. 

1636. Rhode Island settled by Roger Williams. 
168Z Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 
1791. Vermont admitted into the Union. 
1802. Ohio admitted into the Union. 

1816. Indiana admitted into the Union. 

14* 



1818. IlUnoifl Bdmitted into the Un'jon. 
1^20. Maine adniitted into the Union. 
1836. Michigan admitted into ttm Uaioa. 
1846. Iowa admitted into the Uoion. 
1848. Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 
1850. Cftliforuia admitted into the Uiuon. 

SLAVE STATES. 

ICOT. Virg Jia first settled by the English. 
1627. Delawaro sellkd by the Svreded and Fins. 
1635. Maryland settled by Irish CalholicB. 
1650. North Caralina Eettled by the EnglUh. 
1670. Sonlh Carolina Eettled by the Hoguenota. 
1733. Georgia settled by Oen. Oglethorpe. 
1782. Kentucky admitted into the Union. 
179G. Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
1811. Louiaiana admitted into the Union. 
161T. Mississippi admitted into the Union. 
1810. Alabama admitted into the Union. 
1821. Missouri admitted into the Union. 
1836. Arkansas admitted into the Union. 

1845. Florida admitted into the Union. 

1846. Texas admitted into the Union. 

In the course of an exceediDgly iatereBtiug article oii 
thii early ecttlements in America, R. E. Brownie, formerly 
editor and proprietor of the San Francisco Evening JouttuU, 
Bays : — 

" Many people eeem to think tlist the Pilgrim Fathers irera 
the first who settled upon our sbores, and therefore that they 
ought to be entitled, in a particular manner, to our remembnutca 
and esteem. 

This ii not the case, and we herewith preient to our naders a 
lilt of settlements nade in the present United StatM, prior to 
that of PIvmoutb - 
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1564. A Colony of French ProteBtants under Ribault settled 
in Florida. 

1565. St. Augustine* founded by Pedro Melendez. 

1584. Sir Walter Raleigh obtains a patent and sends two res- 

sels to the American coast, which receives the name of Virginia. 

1607. The first effectual settlement made at Jamestown. Va., 

• 'I 

by the London Company. 
1614. A fort erected by the Dutch upon the site of New- York. 
1616. Fort Orange built near the site of Albany, N. Y. 

1619. The first General Assembly called in Virginia, 

1620. The Pilgrims land on Plymouth Rock." 

FREEDOM AND SLAVERY AT THE PAIR. 
WHAT FREEDOM DID. 

At an Agricultural Fair held at Watertown, in the State 
of New-York, on the 2d day of October, 1856, two hundred 
and twenty premiums, ranging from three to fifty dollars 
each, were awarded to successful competitors — ^the aggre- 
gate amount of said premiums being $2,396, or an average 
of $10.89 each. From the proceedings of the Awarding 
Committee we make the following extracts : — 





Best Horse Colt, 


George Parish, - 


925.00 




Best Filly, 


J. Staplin, - - - 


20.00 




Best Brood Mare, 


A. Blunt, - - - 


25.00 




Best Bull, 


Wm. Johnson, 


25.00 




Best Heifer, 


A. M. Rogers, - 


20.00 




Best Cow, 


C. Baker, - - - 


25.00 




Best Stall-fed Beef, 


J. W, Taylor, - 


10.00 




Best sample Wheat, 


Wm. Ottley, - • 


6.00 




Best sample Flaxseed, 


H. Weir, . . - 


3.00 




Best sample Timothy Seed 


, E. S. Hayward - 


3.00 


(Highest) 


Best Team of Oxen, 


Hiram Converse, 


50.00 


(Lowest) 


Best sample Sweet Com, 


L. Marshall, - • 


3.00 



Aggregate amount of twelve premiums, - - - ^214 00 

An average of $17.83 each. 

* Th« oldest town in the United States. 



t 
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WHAT SLATBBT DIP. 

At the Kowaa Cooittj Agricaltoral Fair, held Kt Muicral 
Springfl, in North Carolina, on the ISth day of Xovember, 
IS56, thirty preminms, ranging from lurentj-frve cents to 
two dollars each, were a'warded to ancc«s£ful competitors 
— the aggre^tc amonnt of said premiotna being' $13, or 
an aTerage of $1.40 each. From the proceedings of the 
Awarding Committee we make the following extracts :— 



Best Horse Colt, 


T. A. Barke, - - 


e2JJC 


Best Fillj, 


James Co won, - 


- 2.00 


Best Brood Mare 


M. W. Goodman, - 


2.00 


Best BulL 


J. F. McCorkle,- 


. aor 


Beet Heifer, 


J. F. WcCorklc. - 


2.00 


Best Cow, 


T. A. Borke,- 


- 2.00 


Best Stall-fed Beef, 


S. D. Rankin, - - 


1.00 


Best Sample Wheal, 


U. W. Goodman, 


- 50 


Best lot Beets, 


J. J. SammerelL - 


23 


Best lot Turnips, 


Tbomas Barber, - 


25 


(HighcBt) Best pair Match Horae^ R. W. Griffith, - - 


2.00 


(Loirest) BeEt lot Cabbage, 


Thomas Hyde - 


- 25 



Aggregate amount of tweke preminms, $16.25 

An average of $1.36 each. 

Besides the two hundred and twenty preminms, unonnt 
ing in the aggregate to $2,396, freedom granted several 
diplomas and silver medals ; besides the thirty premioms 
amounting in the a^^gate to $42, slavery granted none 
—nothing. While examining these figures, it ehonld be 
recollected that agricoltnre is the peculiar province of the 
slave States. If commerce or mannfactnres had been the 
■nbject of the fair, the result might have shown even a 
greater disproportion in favor of freedom, and yet there 
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would have been some excuse for slavery, for it makes no 
pretensions to either the one or the other ; but as agricul- 
ture was the subject, slavery can have no excuse what- 
ever, but must bear all the shame of its niggardly and re- 
volting impotence ; this it must do for the reason that 

agriculture is its special and almost only pursuit. 

The Eefobts of the Comptrollers of the States of New 
York and North Carolina, for the year 1856, are now be- 
fore U3. From each report we have gleaned a single item, 
which, when compared, the one with the other, speaks 
volumes in favor of freedom and against slavery. We 
refer to the average value per acre of lands in the two 
States ; let slavocrats read, reflect, and repent. 

In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in the 
State of 

new tork. 

Acres of laud .... 80,080,000 

Valued at . . . . $1,112,188,186 

Average value per acre . • S86.97 

In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in the 
State of 



NORTH GAROUNA, 




Acres of land .... 


82,450,560 


Valued at . 


$98,800,636 


Arerage value per acre 


$8.06 



It is difficult for us to make any remarks on the official 
facts above. Our indignation is struck almost dumb at 
this astounding and revolting display of the awful wreck 
that slavery is leaving behind it in the South. We will 
however, go into a calculation for the purpose of ascer 
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twaing as nearly as posaible, in this one particular, how 
much North Carolina has lost by the retention of slavery. 
As wc have already seen, the average value per acre of 
land in the State of New York is $36.91 ; in North Caro- 
lina it ia only $3.06 ; why ia it so much less, or even any 
leas, in the latter than in the former 1 The answer is, 
•iaeery. In soil, in climate, in minerals, in water-power 
for manufactnral purposea, and in area of territory, North 
Carolina has the advantage of New York, and, with the 
exception of slavery, no plausible reason can possibly be 
fkssigned why land should not be ai least as valuable in the 
valley of the Yadkin as it ia along the banks of the 
Gene see. 

The difference between $36.97 and $3.06 is $33.91, 
which, multiplied by the whole number of acrea of land in 
North Carolina, will show, in this one particular, the enor- 
mous loss that Freedom has sustained on account of Slav- 
ery in the Old North State. Thus :— 

32,450,560 acres a $33,91 $1,100,398,489.- 

Let it be indelibly impressed on the mind, however, 
that this amount, largo as it ia, is only a moity of the 
8um that it has cost to maintain alavery in North Carolina. 
From time to time, hundreds upon hundreds of millions of 
dollars have left the State, either in search of profitable, 
permanent investment abroad, or in the shape of profits to 
Northern merchants and manufactures, who have b< coma 
the moneyed aristocracy of the country by eupplyiii^ to 
the South such articles of necessity, utility, and adiui>- 
ment, as would have been produced at home but for the 
pernicious pres»m''« of the peculiar institutioB. 
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A reward of Eleven Hundred Millions cf Dollars ^s of* 
fcred for the conversion of the lands of North Carolina 
into free soil. The lands themselves, desolate and impov- 
erished under the fatal foot of slavery, offer the reward. 
How, then, can it be made to appear that the abolition of 
slavery in North Carolina, and, indeed, throughout all the 
Southern States — ^for slavery is exceedingly inimical to 
them all — is not demanded by every consideration of 
justice, prudence, and good sense? In 1850, the total 
value of all the slaves of the State, at the rate of four hun- 
dred dollars per head, amounted to less than one hundred 
and sixteen millions of dollars. Is the sum of one hun- 
dred and sixteen millions of dollars more desirable than 
the sum of eleven hundred millions of dollars ? When a 
man has land for sale, does he reject thirty-six dollars per 
acre and take three f Nourslaveholding whites I look 
well to your interests ! Many of you have lands ; com- 
paratively speaking, you have nothing else. Abolish sla- 
very, and you will enhance the value of every league, 
your own and your neighbors^ from three to thirty-six dol- 
lars per acre. Your little tract containing two hundred 
acres, now valued at the pitiful sum of only six hundred 
dollars, v^ill then be worth seven thousand. Your chil- 
dren, now deprived of even the meagre advantages of 
conmion schools, will then reap the benefits of a collegiate 
education. Your rivers and smaller streams, now wast- 
ing their waters in idleness, will then turn the wheels of 
multitudinous mills. Your bays BSid harbors, now un- 
known to commerce, will then swarm with ships from 
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every enlightened qnarter of the globe. Nou-slavehuM- 

JDg whites 1 look well to your interests I 

Would the alaveboldera of North Carolina lose anything 
by the abolition of slavery ? Let ua see. According to 
their own estimate, their slayee are worth, in round niua- 
bers. Bay, one hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 
There are in the State twenty-eight thousand slaveholderB, 
owning, it may be safely assumed, an average of at least 
five hundred aciea of land each — fourteen milliona of acres 
in all. This number of acres, multiplied by thirty-three dol- 
lars and ninety-one centa, the difference in value between 
free soil and slave soil, makes the enormous sum of four 
hundred and sevonty-four milliona of dollars — showing 
that, by tlie abolition of slavery, the slaveholders them- 
selves would realize a net profit of not less than three 
hundred and fifty-four millions of dollars I 

CorapcQBiition to elitveholdors for the negroes nowin their 
possession ! The idea is preposterous. The snggestion is 
criminal. The demand is unjust, wicked, monstrous, damn- 
able. Shall we pat the bloodhounds of slavery for the sake 
of doing them a favor f Shall we fee the curs of slavery in 
order to make them rich at om expense ? Shall we pay the 
whelpa of slavery for the privilege of converting ttiem into 
decent, honest, upright men ? No, never 1 llie notHslavebol- 
dera expect to gain, and will gain, aomething by the abolition 
of slavery ; but slaveholders themselves will, by far, be the 
greater gainers ; for, in proportion to popolation, they own 
much larger and more fertile tracts of land, and will, as a 
matter of course, receive the lion's share of the increase 
in the value of not only real estate, but also of other gen- 
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4 

nine property, of which they are likewise the principal 
owners. How ridiculously absurd, therefore, is the objec- 
tion, that, if we liberate the slaves, we ruin the masters ! 
Not long since, a gentleman in Baltimore, a native of Ma- 
ryland, remarked in our presence that he was an aboli« 
lionist because he felt that it was right and proper to be 
one ; " but," inquired he, " are there not, in some of the 
States, many widows and orphans who would be left 
in destitute circumstances, if their negroes were taken 
from them ?" In answer to the question, we replied that 
slavery had already reduced thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of non-slaveholding widows and orphans to the low- 
est depths of poverty and ignorance, and that we did not 
believe one slaveholding widow and three orphans were 
of more, or even of as much consequence as five noa 
slaveholding widows and fifteen orphans. "You are 
right,'' exclaimed the gentleman, " I had not viewed the 
subject in that light before ; I perceive you go in for the 
greatest good to the greatest number.". Emancipate the 
negroes, and the ex-slaveholding widow would still retain 
her lands and tenements, which, in consequence of being 
surroundnd by the magic influences of liberty, would soon 
render her far more wealthy and infinitely more respect- 
able, than she could possibly ever become while traSScking 
in human flesh. 

The fact is, every slave in the South costs the State in 
which he resides at least three times as much as he, in the 
whole course of his life, is worth to his master. Slavery 
benefits no one but its immediate, individual owners, and 
them only in a pecuniary point of view, and at the sacri- 
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fice of the dearest rights and intercats of the wliole mass 
of non-slaTcholdera, white and black. Evsn the masters 
themselves, as we have already shown, would be far bet- 
ter off without it than with it. To all classes of society 
the institution is a curse ; an especial curse is it to those 
who own it not. Non-slavelioiding whites I look wnll to 
vour interests I 



J 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OOMMBRGIAL CITIES — SOUTHERN COKKBRCS. 

Our theme is a city — a great Southern importing, ex* 
porting, and mannfactnring city, to be located at some 
point or port on the coast of the Carolinas, Gteorgia or Vir- 
ginia, where we can carry on active commerce, buy, sell, 
fabricate, receive the profits which accrue from the ex- 
change of our own commodities, open facilities for direct 
communication with foreign countries, and establish aL 
those collateral sources of wealth, utility, and adornment, 
which are the usual concomitants of a metropolis, and 
which add so very materially to the interest and import- 
ance of a nation. Without a city of this kind, the South 
can never develop her commercial resources nor attain to 
that eminent position to which those vast resources would 
otherwise exalt her. According to calculations based upon 
reasonable estimates, it is owing to the lack of a great 
commercial city in the South, that we are now amnuaily 
drained of more than One Hundred and Twenty Millions 
of Dollars I We should, however, take into consideration 
the negative loss as well as the positive. Especially 
should we think of the influx of emigrants, of the visits of 
strangers and cosmopolites, of the patronage to hotels and 
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public halls, of the profits of travel and transportation, nf 
tta emolumonts of foreign and domestic trade, and of nu- 
merous other advantages which have their origin exclu- 
sively in wealtliy, enterprising, and densely populated 
cities. 

Nothing is more evident than the fact, that our people 
have never entertained a proper opinion of the importance 
of home citieB. Blindly, and greatly to our own injury, 
we have contributed hundreds of millions of dollars towards 
the erection of mammoth cities at the North, while our 
own magnificent bays and harbors have been most shame- 
fully disregarded and neglected. Nojv, instead of carry- 
ing all our money to New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati, suppose we had kept it on the south side of 
Mason and Dixou'a line — as we would have done, had it 
not been for slavery — and had disbursed it in the upbuild- 
ing of Norfolk, Beaufort, Charleston, or Savannah, how 
much richer, better, greater, would the South have been 
to-day I How much larger and more intelligent would 
have been our population. How many hundred thousand 
natives of the South would now be thriving at, home, in- 
stead of adding to the wealth and political powei of otlier 
parts of the Union. How mnch greater would be the imm- 
ber and length of our railroads, canals, turnpikes, and tel- 
egraphs. How much greater would be Hie extent and 
diversity of our mannfacturea. Hoiv mudi greater would 
be the grandeur, and how much larger would be tbe nuny 
her of our churches, theatres, schools, colleges, lyccums, 
banks, hotels, stores, and private dwellings. How many 
morr clippers and steamships would we have sailing on 
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the ocean, how vastly more reputable would we be abroad, 
how infinitely more respectable, progressive, and happy, 
would we be at home. 

That we may learn something of the importance of 
cities in general, let us look for a moment at the great 
capitals of the world. What would England be without 
London ? What would France be without Paris 7 What 
would Turkey be without Constantinople ? Or, to come 
nearer home, what would Maryland be without Baltimore? 
What would Louisiana be without New Orleans T What 
would South Carolina be without Charleston ? Do we ever 
think of these countries or States without thinking of their 
cities also f If we want to learn the news (^ the country, 
do we not go to the city, or to the city papers ? Every 
metropolis may be regarded as the nucleus or epitome of 
the country in which it is situated ; and the more promi- 
nent features and characteristics of a country, particularly 
of the people oi a country, are almost always to be seen 
within the limits of its capital city. Almost invariably 
do we find the bulk of the floating funds, the best talent, 
and the most vigorous energies of a nation concentrated 
in its chief cities ; and does not this concentration of 
wealth, energy, and talent, conduce, in an exixaordinary 
degree, to the growth and prosperity of the nation f Un- 
questionably. Wealth develops wealth, energy develops 
energy, talent develops talent. What, then, must be the 
condition of those countries which do not possess the 
means or facilities of centralizing their material forces, 
their energies, and their talents 7 Are they not destined 
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to occupy an inferior rank among .he nationB .f tbs 
earth T Let the Sooth answer. 

And now let ns ask, and we would put the qnes&ia 
particularly to Southern merchants, what do we so ranch 
need as a great Southern metropolis ? Merchants of ihe 
Sooth, slaveholders 1 700 are the avaricious assassinators 
of jour country 1 Yon are the channels throngh which 
more than one hundred and twenty milhons of dollars — 
$120,000,000 — are annually drained from the South and 
conveyed to the North, Ton are daily engaged in ihe 
nnmnnly and unpatriotic work of impoverishing the land 
of your birth. Ton are constantly enfeebling our resources 
and rendering us more and more tributary to distant parts 
(rf the nation. Your conduct is reprehensible, base, crim- 
inal. 

Whether Southern merchants ever think of the name- 
rous ways in which they contribute to the aggrandize- 
ment of the North, while, at the same time, they enervate 
and dishonor the South, has, for many years, ■with us, been 
a matter of more than ordinary conjecture. If, as it would 
seem, they havo never yet thought of the subject, it is 
certainly desirable that they should exercise their minds 
upon it at once. Let them scrutinize the workings of 
Southern money after it passes nortb of Ifason and Dix- 
on's line. Let them consider how much tiieypay to Nortb- 
em railroads and hotels, how much to NorUiem mex" . 
chants and shop-keepers, how much to Inorthem shippers 
and insurers, how much to Northern theatres, newspapers, 
and periodicals. Let them also consider what dispositioii 
is mndo of it after it is lodged in the hands of the North. 
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Is not the greater part of it paid out io Northern manih 
facturers, mechanics, and laborers, for the very articles 
which are purchased at the N jrth — and to the extent that 
this is done, are not Northerm manufacturers, mechanics, 
and laborers directly countenanced and encouraged, while, 
at the same time, Southern manufacturers, mechanics, 
and laborers, are indirectly abased, depressed, and dis- 
abled? It is, however, a matter of impossibility, on 
these small pages, to notice or enumerate all the me- 
thods in which the money we deposit in the North 
Is made to operate against us ; suffice it to say that 
it is circulated and expended there, among all classes of 
the people, to the injury and impoverishment of almost 
every individual in the South. And yet, our cousins of 
the North are not, by any means, blameworthy for availing 
themselves of the advantages which we have voluntarily 
yielded to them. They have shown their wisdom in grow- 
ing great at our expense, and we have shown our folly in 
allowing them to do so. Southern merchants, slaveholders, 
and slave-breeders, should be the objects of our censure ; 
they have desolated and impoverished the South ; they 
are now making merchandize of the vitals of their coun- 
try ; patriotism is a word nowhere recorded in their vo- 
cabulary ; town, city, country — ^they care for neither ; 
with them, self is always paramount to every other con- 
sideration. 

Having already compared slavery with freedom in the 
States, we will now compare it with freedom in the cities. 
From every person as yet unconvinced of the despicable- 
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nees of slavety, we respectfully &ak attention to the f^l- 
lowiaff lettora, which fully explain themaelTCB : — 

riH^KCF. DkPIBTMENT COMPTHOLLBTt's OmCI, J 

New-York, February 17th, 1857. % 

B.. R. IlKLPBn, Ebq., 

Dear Sir:— 
Your letter to M»yor Wood has been handed to me for in 

uiEn-er, which I take pleuuro in giviiig ks foUowH: 
The Itfit ftssefsment of property in this city was made in 

Aajrust, 1858, 
The value of all the real and personal property in the city, mo- 

cordine to thnt assesBment, is 8511,740,492. 
A cenaua of the city was taken in 1855, and the number ofin- 

bsbitantfl st that time can be obtiiiDed only from the Secretary 

of Sta'u. Very truly yours, 

A. S. Cabt. 

Stiti or New-York, SEesETABT's Orrict, ) 
Albany, February 24, 1857. ( 

H. It. Uelfer, Esq., 

Dear Sir .— 
Yours of the 17th February, in regard to the population e£ the 
eity of New York, is before me. According to the census of 

1855 the population was 629,810 

1850 " " " 615,M7 

1845 " " « 871^ 

1840 " " " 312,710 

1835 " « " 268,089 

1830 " " " 197,112 

As to the population now, you hare the same bciiities of Jud^ 
tag that we have from the above table. 
Veiy truly youra, 

A. N. ■Wakefield OtitfOerk. 
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Matob^ OmcB, Crrr Hall, > 

Balttmor^ DMrabw M. 1«56. $ 

DearSir *- 

His Honor the ICayor oi tfali Oity haB ntpmM. me to MfHj 
to jour oommanicttion q£ the 2ith Intt, addmaid to him. r»* 
questing answers to certun qne^tiona. 

In answer to your first iatanogatoij, I wodd atate that the 
amocmt of diie^ tazatUn aaaiBSB>i Jaovaix lat^ 1866^ waa 
$102,052,839 ; the amoimt ef eaen^ teiatioii (L e. pv^srtjr oat 
of the limita of direct tax) aaaaaaad al tiiat date waa $6/MM^78a. 

In reply to your aaeond inqufayy I would state that no esBsna 
of the city has been taken sinoe 1850L The estimated popnlatloa 
at this time is aboot 250,000. BsspectfoUy Yours, &c^ ^ 

D. H. Blutcbaro^ Secretary. 



OrncK or tbx Matob of thi Oitt or Pbiladxlphxa, \ 

December dO, 1856. ) 

H. R. HxLPKS, Bsa^ 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to your note of the 25th inst., receiyed to-day, I has- 
ten to gife yon the estimatea yon ask. 

Real Estate, 150 millions ; it is abont one-half the raal value. 
Its market price la at least 300 million dollars. 

The Personal Estate is returned at 20 millions ; it is orer 110 
miUions. There has been no ceasas sinee 1850. The pq;ralat]on 
now is 500,000. Yoors tmly, 

G. VkVT. 



Stats or Louisiaha, Matokaltt or New Orlsaks, ) 
Oity Han, dd day of Jan'y, 1857. $ 

Mr. H. R. HaLPKB) 

New-^York. 

In answer to your note of the 24th December, t be^ to mftr 

yon to the enclosed abstract for the value of real estate ada 

^iftves according to the list asseasment 

15 
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There has heretofore been no assessment of personal property 
—there haying been no tax authoriased until this year. The as- 
sessment is now beiDg made and will probably add about 95^000,* 
000 to the assessment as stated in the abstract. 

There has been n« census since the XT. S. census of 1850, ex- 
cept an informal census, made in 1852, for the purpose of diyiding 
the city into wards anew. 

The estimated population now is about 19^ to 175,000 inhabi- 
tants — ^permanent population^induding the floating population 
at this season, it would probably reach not leas than 210,000 inr 
habitants. The XJ. S. census was taken in the summer months, 
and is yery incorrect as to the absolute population of New Or- 
leans. Very rel^pectfully, 

Tour obed't sery't, 

J. B. Walton, 

Secretiuy. 

Bj reference to the abstract of which "Mi, Walton speaks, 
we find that the value of real and personal propoiy is 

summed up as follows : — 

Real Estate, - - - $67,460,115 

Slaves, - - - . 5,183,580 

Capital, - - . . 18,544,300 



Total • . • $91,188,195 



City Hall, Boston, ^ 
Dec. 31, 1856. J 

Dear Sir : — Yours of the 25th inst., addressed to the Mayor 
has been handed to me for a reply — and I would accordingly 
state that the value of real and personal estate in this city, on 
the first day of May, A.D. 1856, was $249,162,500. 

The census of the city of Boston, on the first day of May, A.D 
1855, was 162,748 parsons. 
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The estimated population of the eitj cf Boflon at this date- 
eaj Januarj Ist, 1857— is 165,000. 

Yours, Tery respectAilly, 

Saml. T. McOlbart, 

City CUrk. 



St. Louis, > 
Feb. 27, 1857. \ 
H. R. HfLPXB, Esq., 

New-York : 

Dear Sir: — 
In replj to yours of the 9th inst., I beg leaye to state, that a 
census of our population was taken in the spring of 1856 by the 
Sheriff, and although it was inaccurate^ yet the population as re- 
turned by him was then 125,500. That his census is too low 
there is no doubt. Our population at this time is at least 
140,000. 

Our last assessment was made in Februaiy, 1856. Value of 
real and personal estate, is, in round numbers, $63,000,000. 

Trusting this information will be snffldent for your purpose 
I remain, Yours, Ac, 

John How, 



Mator's Office, Gitt Hall, Brooklyn, > 

January 24th, 1857. ) 

H. R. Hrlpbr, Esq., 

Sir:-- 

The answers to your inquiries are as follows ; 

The last assessment of properly in this dty was made in 
August, 1856. 

The value of all the real and personal property in the city, ao* 
cording to that assessment, is $95,800,440. 

A census of the city was taken in 1855, and the number of in* 
habitants, according to it, was 205,250. 

The estimated population now is 225,000. 

The last annua report of the Comptroller, together with a 
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eommuniration of tli« M&jor to the Common Conneil, nude on 
the 5th of Jan., 1857, havB been trangmitted by m&il to yonr »d- 
dresB, and from them you may be able to obtain any further 
tfonnation yon may denre. Yourt, respectfully, 

S. S. Powell, 

Mayor. 
By 0. S. Bbaimerd. 



Mi.tob's OrFcci, ) 
Charleston, Feb. 16, 18ST. \ 
H. B. niLpER, £ga., 

(New York,) 

Dear Sir: — 
Youra of the Sth has just been received, I aent yoo, throngli 
the Olerk of Council, acme time ago, the Annual Fiecal SUte- 
ment of the Committee on Accounts made to the City Council, 
which would giTe some of the information which you deaire. I 
will hare another copy sent you. 

No cenaua has been taken since 184S. The population tt pi^ 
sent mnet be betireen fifty aad sixty thousand. 

Any information wluch It may be In my power to ftimiih yen 
with, will always give me pleaanre to supply. 

Tery reapeotlblly, 

"Wtt. POBOHXK IflLB^ 

Jft^er-. 

From a report of the " Anniia.1 accounts of the ci^ of 
Charleston, for the fiacal yeu ending the 81st at Angno^ 
1856," it appears that the total Talne of real and penonal 
pr(^>ert7, inclnding sl«rM — asarly half the p^uktfeib— 
was $36,181,761. 



Hatob*s Omes, 7 
Ciwdnnati, Jan'y % U97. f 
Dear Sit .•— Tn reply to yow note of tits 26th nlL, I bag ImM 
tu say that tbt tixm of all the real and penoaal jnftrtf te 
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this city, ts aeioiBed for tuoOioxi, amounts to $88,810,734. Tht 
realty being $60J01;267 ; the personalty $20,795,203, and the 
bank and brokers' capital $7,314,264. 1%6 asseasment of the 
realty was made in 1853 ; that of the personalty is made in 
March of each year. 

Our present population is estimated at 210,000. Ko oomplet; 
eensus has been tak«a aince 1850. 

The total of taxes lened on tiw above iiaessment of $88,810, 
734, for d^ purposes, was $529,727,05. 

Teiy reqpectfnlly, 

Your ob'dt. uai% 
H. B. HsLPBB, Esq., Jas. J. Vaeax. 

Kew-Tork. Moofor. 



Mayor's OrrioK, > 

Looiiville, Ky., Janoary 1st, 1857. S 

H. R. Hblpkr, Esq., 

New-York City, 

Dear Sir >^ 
Yonr fiiTor 24th vlt. is receiyed co nt ents noted. I will re- 
mark in reply, that the taxes of this ettj sere leried only on real 
estate, slaTes^ and merchandise, (exclusive of home manufac- 
tures,) whidi are taken at what is supposed to be their cash 
value, but is much less than the real value. Our last assessment 
was made the 10th January, 1856, and amounted to $31,500,000 
There has been no census of this city taken since 1850, our 
charter requiring that it shall be taken this year. I am now pre- 
paring to have it done* It is supposed Louisville at this time 
has a populatibn of 65 or 70 thousand. 

I send with this my last annual message to the GFen. Council 
and accompanying documents. 

Bespectfaly yours, 

JoHv Baxbxk Blanor. 



f4S 






la ik» Vaj 5a. of Hm'f 

BOC tokca bj tiM 
to tW vmSBe «r tUr 
ftt twaCT per €csL <£ iSM 
WBtOe of the real Talw^meMk, of 
paSft tike ml estate at ..... (IS/XNljOOO 

mthewamt^ .... (M/KMIOX 
prafcrfr, ...... fOfiOOSm 

In 1%7 total value, SlTUOOlOOG 

Cta half a doKn ftreets in tiiis dtf lota aeD rnfily aft fl,odo te 
8L200 per fiwt froo^ exdunre cf iiip ro u B Bfnti 

A eenioa of the popnlatkm of Chicago vaa taken in October, 
1853, and in Jane, 1855, the latter bj State anthotitf. Thnftcf 
October '53 foond €0,652; that of Jme *55 foond 80,509. Tim 
belt ef timite xt present makes the Dumber, on Maj Ist 1S57. tc 
te 112 Wj J which U nther under than over the truth. The 
toJiouLt of building, in the citj. is immense, bu: as quicklj as a 
Urnement can be spiked U>gether, it is taken at a high rent ; and 
at no former period has there seemed so rapid an augmentation 
of population. Very tralv yours, 

Ra.t k Medill. 

Eds. Ch, Trib. 



RicnMoxo. Va. \ 

April 25th, '57. $ 

11. R. Helper, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — 

Yours of the 14th inst has been received and should haye been 
answered sooner, but it was impossible tc get the information 
you desired earlier. The value of the real estate in the city of 
Kichriiond is $18,000,000. The value of the personal is $191,920. 
Total value $18,201,920. This does not include slaves, of whom 
there are C.472 in the city. The SUte values each slave at $300 
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each— making $1,941,600, which, added to the total above, makes 
$20,143,5!^. The number of inhabitants— white and black, is 
34,612 within the corporation limits. The assessment was made 
in 1855 throughout the whole State. 

Yours, yery respectfully, 

B. W. Starki. 



Mjltob's OFnox, > 
Proridence, Dec. Slit, 1856. ) 
H. R. Helper, Esq., 

New York, 

Dear Sir: — 
Yours of 25th is this moment receiTed. You will reeeiye with 
this a communication from the Chairman of the Board of Assess- 
ors, giving the requisite information from that department, I 
send you this day a census report, taken 1855, which will g^ye 
you the information asked. Our population at this time is be- 
tween 50 and 60,000. Respectfully, 

James Y. Smith, 

Mayor. 



Assessor's OpncE, > 
Proyidenoe, Dec. 31st, 1856. $ 

H. R. Helper, Esq., 

Dtar Sir: — 
His Honor, the Mayor of this Gity, has requested me to answer 
your communication of the 25th Inst, addressed to him, so far as 
relates to the valuation of tius city, &c., which is herewith pre- 
sented. 
The valuation of this Oity in 1856 is as follows : 

Real Estate, $36,487,116 

Personal Estate, - - - . 21,577,400 

Total, $58,064^516 

Our last assessment was ordered in June last, and completed 
on the 1st day of September last. 



btet or Uzsikm 87 75 per glOOa 

Beapeetfidljxaniv, 
Otaa-mm t^tkg Board of Mt e u en . 



BnuMt OmcK. | 

HoribUc, T«, 28th AprU, 1857. \ 
H. R Hnm. Ivk, 

Seir-Tofk. 

Iter So- .1— 

Tbe nine of all the rc*l etUXe, u ra as icw ed about two raontlM 
ago. ia set down, aar, in roond caaben, at fire and a half mil- 
tiona. Tbe actual Tsloe would bring it •onewbat abore tbat 
marlL The ■aecMineiit ot the personal prDperty will be cora- 
pleted in three or four weeka hence ; bat ita exact nine annot 
Im arvired at Ironi tbe IWA that a large portion oT tbh descrip- 
tion of propert; — iocliidiag sliTes — ia taxed «peciflcallf witfaoat 
regard to ita raloe. It ia estintated bj tbe asacoEon, howefer, 
that tbe pertcwd exceeds the retil utate, and maj be Mfel; act 
(low* at «ix and a htli millirtna 

There haa been do ceuna taken ma, 1850. The Stat* anOo- 
ritiea aasanu the population to be 16,000, bat I am mlbrated b/ 
the Msaaaon th«t 17,000 u a falra- eatimate. 

Boping that the imfomtatkm g^TMi ma^ auawer th« |iii|ii«i 
for wUch 70a reqaire it, I atn, BespectfollT^ 7"'^'*, 

B. a. BsoaaoTMi. 

UkToaH OvnoB, > 
Bn&hi, Haivfa 10, 1817. { 
DforStr.-— Toan,ortbeftthiiut., waa reecired tba UHauv. 
Tbe aniwen to joor qneatimM are aa folUnn: 

The laat Talottkai<tf the pn^r^ of oar dtjr *M )nHbl>i April, 
18H. 

Talnati <ii of real eatate, . . fr0,ll^MO 

" perBODal ettate . IJMOjW 



Total real and peraonal, S45,47^e 
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The last censni wm the State oemms, taken in the summer of 
1855. That showed a population of 74,214 ; a fair estimate now 
is 90,000. Bespectfollj, 

Your ob*t 8erY% 

F. P. Stetxns. 



If ator's OmcB, ) 

Sarannah, 9th Jannaiyi 1856. ) 

H. R. Helpkb, Esq., 

New-York, 

Dear Sir:-* 

In reply to your first interrogatory, I send yon the hut Jfayor's 

report, in which you will find the information you seek. 

No censns has been taken of the dty since 1850. 

The estimated population is 25,000. 

y ery respectfnlly yours, 

J. P. ScKsmr, 

From the Mayor's annual report, we learn that the ** as* 
sessments or value of lands and improvements," for the 
year ending October 31st, 1856, amounted to $8,999,015. 
The value of the personal property is, perhaps, about 
$3,000,000 — ^total value of real and personal estate 
$11,999,015. 



OiTT OP New-Bbdfobd, > 
Mayor's Koom, 1 mo., 6th, 1857. $ 

H. R. HcLPBB : — 

Yours of the 4th Inst, came to hand this morning. 

In reply to your inquiries, I will say that the amount assessed 
on the let day of May, 1856, was as follows :— 

Beal Estate, $9,311,500 

Personal, .-*.-. 17,735,500 

Total, 927,047,000 

16* 
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The returns of* censiu taken the preTiciuaatiiiiuigaT« 20,391 
peraoni, from which there is not probsblj much change. 
Reapectfully, 

Geo. HowLiND, Js, 



Mitoh'b OmcE, f 

Wilmington, N. 0., May 23d, 1857. J 
H. R HtLPKB, Ksa-. 

New-York, 

Dear Sir : — 
I un in receipt of yonrs of 19th inst. The vilue of real estAte 
u per lut Mteument, Ist April, 1856, was $3,350,000 

Wa bftve no Bjelem by which to brrive at the Talus 
at personal property : I estimate the amoant, however, 
ezcluBive of merchandise, at $4,509,000 

There has been no cenaua taken aince 1850 — the present num- 
ber ofinhahiltnta is estimated at 10,000. 
I ni;'«t m;- inability to afford you more definite information. 
Vary reBpectfutly, Ac, 

0. G. Parsley, 

Majfor. 



From the foregoing 
foUowing amnmaiy of the 



we nuke np the 
iportant purticolara :— 



HINB FREE CmSS. 



MINE SLATE C 



h™». 




Weallh. 

8511,740,492 
826,000,000 
249,162,500 






700,000 

eoo.000 

165.000 




Phi!»delphia 

Boiton.. 


650 
1,510 
42& 


CiDCiDTUtl 


210,000 88.810,734 
112,000 171,000,000 


423 




9fiT 


BnfiWo.'. 

Haw BedTard 


90,000 
21,000 

2,083,000 


46,174,476 
27,047,000 

91,572,100,158 


50S 
1,283 




8751 







WMtth. 






pn 


rmuifda. 


BalUmore 

New Orleuu 


250,000 
176,000 
140,000 
60,000 
70,000 
40,000 
17,000 
16,000 
10,000 


$102,053,839 
91,188,195 
63,000,000 
36,127,751 
31,600,000 
20,143,520 
12,000,000 
11,909.015 
7,860,000 

8376,862,320 


9408 
621 


CbarlMtoo. 


602 
























787,000 


$477 



Let it not be forgotten that ^e alaves tnemBelvea are 
valued at so mnch per bead, and connted as part of the 
wealth of slaTe cities ; and yet, though we assent^ as we 
have done, to the indmion of all this fictitious wealth, it 
will be observed that the residents of free cities are far 
wealliuer, per eapUa, than the residents of slave cities. 
We bust the reader will not fiul to ezamiiu the figniea 
with great oate 
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In this age of the world, commerce is an indiBpensable 
element of national greatneBs. Without commerce we 
can have no great cities, and without great cities we can 
have no reliable tenure of distinct nationality. Commerce 
is the forerunner of wealth and ptopulation ; and it is 
mainly these that make invinciblo the power of ondjin^ 
States. 

Speaking in general terms of the commerce of this conn- 
try, and of the great cities throagh which that commBroe 
is chiefly carried on, tbe Boston TrauUr Bays : — 

"The wealth concentrated at tbe great cominercial points of 
the Dnited States is truly ■Btonishing. For instaace, one-eightb 
part of the entire property of this country is owned by the citiea 
of New-York and Boston. Boston alone, in its corporals limlla, 
owns one-twentieth of the property of this entire Union, bmi^ 
■n anxHint equal to the wealth irf any three of the New-England 
StBl«8, except MasaachtiiettB. In this city is found tbe richeit 
communitj, per capita^ of any in the United States. The next 
dty in point of wealth, according to ita population, is PntUnMa^ 
(R. I.,} which city is one of tbe ricbeeit in tbe lJiii<»i, batins* 
Taloatjoo of fifty-six millions, with a peculation d fifty Ittrnmiii " 

The same paper, in tbe course of an editorial artide tax 
the " Wealth of Beaton and its Bnsinees," saya : — ■ 

" Tbe aasestora' retim of tb« wealth ^ Boston will p w Aafcl y 
show this year an acgregate property of neaiiy three b^tdiid 
millioni. This sum, dirided among 160,000 pec^la, wodU jfit9 
nearly ^2,000 to each inhabitant, and will show Boston to be 
nineb tbe wealthiest communis in tbe Unitad States, MTa Kew 
Tork alose, with fbor times its population. Tbe nine of tt» 
real eetate bi tUs Atj is htareaetng now with great npUKty, M 
at IcMt few milUom of dollara' worth at new haoMa mA ■MM 
lri|l be bnilt tbis yew. Tbe perwmal eitat* in lUfi, ewfCM 
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Blocks, &<%, ]■ greatlj ixioreftnng with eftcfa moeeeding jtMt, not 
withstanding the manj disMteni and losses oonstantlj oecarring 
in such kinds of property. 

** It is impossible to get the exact earning of the nearlj sU 
hundred thousand tons of shipping owned in this dtj. But per- 
haps it would not be mudi out of the way to set the total amotrnt 
for 1855 at from fifteen to twenty millions c^ dollars. This sum 
has probably been earned by our fleet engaged in the domestic 
trade, and in commercial transactions with the East and Wes^ 
Indies, South America, the Pacific, Europe and AfHca. The three 
sources from whidh the population of Boston is maintained, and 
its prosperity continued, are these : Commerce, trade, and manu- 
factures. Its annual trade and sales of merchandise are said now> 
by competent judges, to amount to three hundred millions of 
goods per annum, and will soon greatly exceed that yast sum. 
The annual manufactures of this city are much more in amount 
than in many entire States in this Union. They amount) accord- 
ing to recent statistics, to nearly seyenty-fiye millions of dollars.*^ 

Freeman Hunt, the accomplished editor of Bwnfs Mbt' 
ehcunH MagazvM, writing on the " Progressive Growth of 
Cities," says : — 

^ London is now the greatest concentration of human power 
the world has ever known. Will its supremacy be permanent ? 
or will it, like its predecessors, be eclipsed by western rivals ? 
New-Torkers do not doubt, and indeed haye no reason to doubt, 
that their city, now numbering little more than one-third of the 
population of London, will, within the next fifty years, be greater 
than the metropolis of the British empire. 

** New York, with her immediate dependencies, numbers about 
900,000. Since 1790 she has established a law of growth which 
doubles her population once in fifteen years. If this law con- 
tinues to operate, she may bs expected to possess 1^800,000 in 
1871, 3,600,000 in 1886, and 7,200,000 in 190L If twenty years 
be allowed New York as her future period of duplication, she 
would o^'ertake I^mdon by the end of fifty years ; London may 
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than have fl*e mUlious} New-Tork viil alinoB*< certain); hnt 
more than thtX number. 

Will the itar of empire become Mationary at New-York 1 
The interior plain of North America has within itself mote means 
to GUGtun ft deoBe population in ciTilized comfort than any other 
region of the world. The atar of empire camiot be arrested in 
iti western oourse heforo it reaches thia plain. Ita most promis- 
ing city at preieot is Chicago. The law of ita growth since 184C 
■eeins t« bo a duplication within four years. In 1840 it num' 
bered 1,379. lo Jme of this year it will contain 88,000. At 
the saina rate of increase carried forward, it wonld overtake New- 
York within twenty ycara. If sii years be allowed for each 
future duplication, Chicago would overtake Neiv-York in thirty- 
three years. If the growth of Chicago should in future be mev 
sured by a duplication of every seven years, it would conbun 
5,622,000 in forty-two years. 

" In 1901, forty-five years from this time, the central plain, in- 
cluding the CanadDS, will contain about eighty millions of pea* 
pie. Its chief city may he reasonably expected to contain abont 
one-tenth of thia population. Before the end of this century the 
[owns and cities of the central plain will contain, with their 
iuburba, not less than half the entire population j that is to aay, 
forty millions. How these millions shall be apportioned among 
tlw dUea of tliftt day, is a subject for enriaus apecalation.** 

A FLEFI or KZSCHAKTMBK. 

The Boston Joitmtd, of a late date, says ; — 

"Abont one hundred sail of vessels, of various de8C^ti<»i, 
sntered this port yesterday, consistmg of traders from Bnropo, 
South America, the West Indies, and from coastwise ports. TbiB 
waters of the bay and harbor presented a beautiful appeanuioe 
from the samnnding shores, as this fleet of white-winged nM- 
sengera made their way towards the city, and crowds of peoplff 
must have witnessed their advent with great del^ht. A mory 
magnificent sight is seldom seen in our harbor," 

Wonld to God that snch nj^hts could somelimeB be seen 
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in Southern harbors ! When slayery shall cease to para- 
lyse the energies of our people, then ships, coming to ns 
from the fonr quarters of the globe, will, with majestic 
grandeur, begin to loom in the distance ; our bays will 
rejoice in the presence of "the white-winged messengers,* 
and our levees resound as neyer before with the yaried 
din of commerce. 

odaiiROB or KcmrouL 

The S&uihtm Argus thus speaks of the ruined oommeroe 
of a most despicable niggerville :— - 

^We question if any other community, certainly no other la 
the United States of America, haye made greater ezertkms to 
resuscitate the trade of Norfolk than the mercantile portion of 
the inhabitants ; m proof of which nineteen-twenUeths of those 
engaged in foreign commerce haye terminated in their insohreney, 
the principal cause of which has been in the unrelenting hostility, 
to this day, from the commencement of the present centory, of 
the Virginia Legislature, with the co-operation of at least the 
commercial portions of the dtixens of Richmond, Petersburg and 
Portsmouth." 

How it is, in this enlightened age, that men of ordinary 
intelligence can be so far led into error as to suppose that 
commerce, or any other noble enterprise, can be established 
and successfully prosecuted under the dominion of slavery, 
is, to us, one of the most inexplicable of mysteries^ '' Com- 
mercial Conventions, composed of the self-titled lordlings 
of slavery — (Generals, Colonels, Majors, Captains, etcfldtera 
— ^may act out their annual programmes of farcical non- 
sense from now until doomsday ; but they will nevw add 
one iota to the material, moral, or mental interests of the 
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South, — ^nerer can, until their ebony idol shall hava been 
utterly demolished. 

BALTIH0R8 — PAST, FBK3KNT, ASD rUTCKt 

We are indebted to the Baltimore Fatriat for th« follow- 
ing interesting sketch of the Monumental City as it was, 
and as it is, and as it may be : — 

"The population of Baltimore in 1790 was 13.503; in 1800, 
15,514; in ISIO, 35,583; in 1820, 6^738; in 1B30, 80,625; ia 
1S40, 110,318; in 1850, 169,054. The increue of inhabtUDts 
within two particular decades, will be found, bj reference to the 
above table, to be remarkable. Between 1800 and 1810, the 
populBtion nearlj doubled itself; between 1840 and 1850, the 
increase was two-thirds ; and for the past fire fears, the numer- 
ical exteasion of our population has been even taore rapid than 
dnring the previous decade. We maj safely assome that Balti- 
more contains at the present time not leas than 250,000 inhatut- 
ants. Bat the increaEe in the manufaclared products of the Stat«, 
M shown by the repcvt of Qm Secretary cf tha n«Mary, laa 
matter of even greater astonishment. The atatktical taUea of 
1840 estimate the a^regate valne of the mannflwtarei of Marj- 
laud at 813,509,636 — thirteen miUion five lumdred and ndw Aou- 
tUTid «Lx hundred and tkirty-tix doUar*. In 1650, the Taloe ^ 
the articles mannfactnred within the limiti of the State anMNmted 
to 832,593,685— fAtrty-two miUvmJive kwidrtd aad utarty One ' 
thcMiand «ix hundred and thiiiyfive doUanl A w|m1 proof 
that the wealth of the State has increased with eren &r greater 
rapidity than its popnlaUon. A quarter of a century ego, the 
•um of our mana&ctoMf did not mvdi azcead fin ndlUooa of 
dollars per aanaia. At tUs di^ it may be set down as fclUng 
bat little short of fii^ millioaa. Thtea an &ets taken from ott- 
cial Ronreea, and therefore understated rather Hum axoMdad. 
Ih«7 an tutOy verified by uy eaa lAe will t^a tin WiniMwy 
t»«bta to sasdM the report! fiw faimaelf ; md tfaayjvU^v 
in tbe MMTtiOB that we ate bnt fifteen yean beUnd FhiladelpUa 
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in population, and are only at th« lama rdatiye distance from 
her in point of wealth. 

A change has heen going on for some time past in oar com- 
mercial and industrial afl^rs which all mayhaye noticed, hut the 
extent of which is known to hut few, and we hazard nothing in 
saying that this enormous progression must continue, because it 
18 based upon a solid foundation, and therefore subject to no or- 
dinary contingencies. 

Occupying geographically the most central position on this 
Continent, with vast mines of coal lying within easy distaaoe to 
the North and West of us, with a harbor easy of access, and with 
railroads penetrating by the shortest routes the most fertile sec- 
tions of the Union, we need nothing but the judicious fostering 
of a proper spirit among our citizens to make Baltimore not only 
the commercial emporium of the South and West, but also the 
great coal mart of the Union. Our flour market is already the 
most extensive in the kno?m world — ^we speak without exagger- 
ation, for this also is proven by unquestionable facts. There is 
more guano annually brought into our port than into all the other 
ports of the United States put together, and the demand for this 
important article of commerce is steadily increasing. Our ship- 
ments of tobacco are immense, and as the improvement in the 
depth of the channel of the Patapsco increases, must inevitably 
become much greater. 

Such, then, is our present condition as a commercial commu- 
nity, and when we add that our prosperity is as much owing to 
our admirable geogn^hical position as to the energy of our mer- 
chants and manu&cturers, we design to cast no imputation on 
these excellent citizens, but rather to stimulate them to renewed 
efforts in a field where enterprise cannot fail of reaping its due 
reward. 

Take any common map of the United State* and rule an air 
line across it from Baltimore to St. Louis, and midway between 
the two it will strike Cincinnati — ^the great inland centre of 
trade — traversing at the same time those wonderf illy fertile val- 
leys which lie between the latter pmnt and the Mississippi river. 
Now let it be remembered that since the introduetion of rail- 
ways fluvial navigation has been, to a considerable extent, super- 
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Beded bj inland transport, becaose of the greater speed aad cer- 
taintj of the latter. Let it be remembered also that the migra- 
tion westward is incessantlj going on, and that with eveiy farm 
opened within striking distance of a great arterial railway, or its 
anastomosing branches, a certain amount of freight must find its 
waj to the seaboard markets, while the demand for manufiustored 
products, and for domestic or foreign commodities, in exchange 
for breadstuffs or raw material, must necessarily increase; 
thereby adding greatly to the prosperity of the commercial cen- 
tre towards which articles of export tend, and from which im- 
ports in return are drawn. It would be difficult to estimate the 
raloe of what this trade will be fifty years hence, or what the 
population of Baltimore, situated as she is, will by that time 
have become. 

Reasoning from causes to effects, and presuming that ordinary 
perseTcrance will be used in promoting the interests of our city, 
industrially and commercially, we are justified in believing that 
its progress must be in an accelerated ratio, and that there are 
those now living who will look back with surprise and wonder 
at its growth and magnitude, as we have done while comparing 
its present aspect with that which it exhibited within our own 
memory." 

It is a remarkable fact, but one not at all surprising to 
those whose philosophy leads them to think aright, that 
Baltimore and St. Louis, the two most prosperous cities in 
the slave States, have fewer slaves in proportion to the 
aggregate population than any other city or cities in the 
South. While the entire population of the former is now 
estimated at 250,000, and that of the latter at 140,000 — 
making a grand total of 390,000 in the two cities, less 
than 6,000 of this latter number are slaves ; indeed, neither 
city is cursed with half the number of 6,000. 

In 1850, there were only 2,946 slaves in Baltimore, and 
2,656 in St. Louis — total in the two cities 5,602 ; and in 
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both places, thank Heayen, this heathenish class of the 
population was rapidly decreasing. The census of 1860 
will^ in all probability, show that the two cities are en- 
tirely exempt from slaves and slavery ; and that of 18*70 
will, we prayerfully hope, show that the United States at 
large, at that time, will have been wholly redeemed firom 
the unspeakable curse of human bondage. 

What about Southern C(»nmerce ? Is it not almost en- 
tirely tributary to the commerce of the North ? Are we 
not dependent on New-Tork, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati, for nearly every article of merchandise, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic ? Where are our ships, our mari 
ners, our naval architects ? Alas ! echo answers, where ? 

Reader 1 would you understand how abjectly slave- 
holders themselves are enslaved to the products of North- 
em industry 7 If you would, fix your mind on a Southern 
"gentleman" — a slave-breeder and human-flesh monger, 
who professes to be a Christian ! Observe the routine of 
his daily life. See him rise in the morning from a North- 
em bed, and clothe himself in Northern apparel ; see him 
walk across the floor on a Northern carpet, and perform 
his ablutions out of a Northern ewer and basin. See him 
uncover a box of Northern powders, and cleanse his teeth 
with a Northern brush ; see him reflecting his physiog- 
nomy in a Northern mirror, and arranging his hair with a 
Northern comb See him dosing himself with the mendi- 
caments of Northern quacks, and perfuming his handkep 
chief with Northern cologne. See him referring to the 
time in a Northern watch, and glancing at tne news in a 
Northern gazette. See him and his family sitting in 
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Kortfaem chAizB, sod singling' and fmyini^ out of Nordiani 
bookg. See liim at the l»eak&8t table, aajinii^ gxaoe over 
a y orthem plate, eating with Northeni cotleiy, and drink* 
ing from Northern ntenailflw See him dbanned witili the 
mek)dj of a Northern piano^ or mnaing over the pagea of 
a Northeni novel See him tiding to his nelgfabor'B in a 
Northern carriage, or fur r o wing his lands with a Kortlh 
em plow. See him lighting his wegfr wifli a Northern 
match, and flogging his n^^ioes with a Northern ladu 
See him with Northeni pen and ink, writing letters on 
Northeni paper, and sending them away in Northeni en- 
velopesy sealed with Northern wax, and inyrooscd with a 
Northern stamp. Perhaps onr Southern ''gentlemai^is 
a merchant ; if so, see him at his store, making an unpa- 
triotic nse of his time in the miserable tiaffic of Norfiiem 
gimcracks and haberdashery ; see him when yon will, 
where you will, he is ever surronnded with the industrial 
products of those whom, in the criminal inconsistency of 
his heart, he execrates as enemies, yet treats as friends 
His labors, his talents, his inJQuence, are all for the North, 
and not for the South ; for the stability of slavery, and 
for the sake of his own personal aggrandizement, he is 
willing to sacrifice the dearest interests of his country. 

As we see our ruinous system of commerce exemplified 
in the family of our Southern " gentleman," so we may see 
it exemplified, to a greater or less degree, in almost every 
other family throughout the length and breadth of the 
elaveholding States. We are all constantly buymg, 
and selling, and wearing, and using Northern merchan- 
dise, at a doul e expense to both ourselves and our neigh 
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ton. H we l>at look at oundTes allen tlf d y, we shall 
find that we are all clothed asp apk in Northern habfla- 
menta. Oar hate, our caps, ear cravats, oar coats, oar 
vests, oar pants, oar gloves, oar boots, oar shoes, oar 
nnder-garments — all come from the North ; whence, too, 
Soathem ladiee procore all their bonnets, plames, and 
flowers ; dresses, shawls, and scaxft ; frills, ribbons, and 
raffles ; cudb, capes, and collars. 

Traeit ie that the Soath has wonderfid powers of endo- 
rance and recaperation ; bat she cannot fiirever sap p ort tiie 
reckless prodigality of her sons. We are all spendthrift ; 
some of OS shoald become financiera. We most learn to 
take care of oar money ; we shoald withbdd it from the 
North, and open avenaes for its drcalation at home. We 
shoald not ran to New-York, to Philadelphia^ to Boston, 
to Cincinnati, or to any other Northern city, every Hmm 
we want a shoe-string or a bedstead, a fish-hook or a hand- 
saw, a tooth-pick or a cotton-gin. In ease and laxary we 
have been lolling long enoagh ; we shoald now bestir 
oarselves, and keep pace with the progress of the age. 
We mast expand oar energies, and acqaire habits of enter- 
prise and indastry ; we shoald aroase oarselves from the 
coach of lassitade, and inore oar minds to thoaght and 
oar bodies to action. We mast begin to feed on a more 
sabstantial diet than that of pro-slavery politics ; we shoald 
leave off oar siestas and post-meridian na^is, and employ 
our time in profitable vocations. Before as there is a vast 
work to be accomplished — a work which has been acca- 
mulating on oar hands for many years. It is no less a 
work than that of infosing the spirit of liberty into aII oai 
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systems of commerce^ agriculture, manufacturefly gOTom- 
ment, literature, and religion. Oligarchal despotism must 
be OTerthrown ; slavery must be abolished. 

For the purpose of showing how absolutely Southern 
" gentlemen," particularly slaveholding merchants, are 
lost to all sense of true honor and patriotism, we will 
here introduce an extract from an article which appeared 
more than three years ago in one of the editorial columns 
of the leading daily newspaper of the cily of New-York. 
It is in these words : — 

" Southern merchants do indeed keep away firom New-York 
for the reason that they can't pay their debts ; there is no doubt 
that if the jobbers of this city had not trusted Southern traders 
for the past three years, they would be a great deal better 
off than tiiey are. * * * Already our trade with Canada is be- 
coming as promising, sure, and profitable, as our trade with the 
South is uncertain, riskful, and annoying.^ 

Now, by any body of men not utterly debased by the 
influences of slavery, this language would have been eon- 
Btrued into an invitation to stay at home. But do South- 
ern merchants stay at home ? Do they build up Southern 
commerce ? No 1 off they post to the North as regularly 
as the seasons, spring and fall, come round, and there, 
like cringing sycophants, flatter, beg, and scheme, for 
feivors which they have no money to command. 

The better classes of merchants, and indeed of all other 
people, at the North, as elsewhere, have too much genuine 
respect for themselves to wish to have any dealings what- 
ever with those who make me^phandise of human beings. 
Limited as is our acquaintance in the city of New-York, 
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we know one firm there, a large wholesale house, that 
makes it an invariable rule never to sell goods to a mer* 
chant from the slave States except for cash. Being well 
acquainted with the partners, we asked one of them, on 
one occasion, why he refused to trust slave-driving mer- 
chants. "Because," said he, "they are too long-winded 
and uncertain ; when we credit them, they occasion us 
more loss and bother than their trade is worth." Non- 
slaveholders of the South I recollect that slavery is the 
only impediment to your progress and prosperity, that it 
stands diametrically opposed to all needfal reforms, that 
it seeks to sacrifice you entirely for the benefit of others, 
and that it is the one great and only cause of dishonor to 
your country. Will you not abolish it? May Heaven 
help you to do your duly 1 
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FiHDiNO that we shall have to leave onsaid a great many 
thiDgs which we intended to say, and that we shall have 
to omit much valuable matter, the prodnct of other pens 
than oar own, bnt which, having collected at considerable 
expense, we had hoped to be able to introduce, we have 
concluded to preeent, under the above headmg, only a few 
of fba more important particulars. 

In the first place, we will give an explaiwtifBi of flia 
reason 

WBT IBIS WOBK WIS yOT PnBLIBHED IH BlUIHOU. 

A conaiderable portion of this work was written in B«l- 
timore ; and the whole of it would have been writton and 
published there, but for the following odious danse, which 
we extract &om the Statutes of Uarylwid : — • 

" Be it enacted by tbe General Aswinbly of Maryland, UmA 
after the puuge of .bis act, it ■ball not be law&l for any <Att- 
zen of this State, Icaowingly to make, print or engrave, or ud in 
the making, printinf or engraving;, within thia State, any ptoto- 
rial repreeentation, or to write or print, or to aid in the wrltl^ «r 
printing anj pamphlet, newipaper, handbill or other paprr of an 
inflammatory charaelar. and having a (ondoncy to ezotte diaUn- 
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lent cr stir up insurrectLon amongst the people of color of this 
Btatc, or of either of tho other States or Territories of the Unit- 
ed States, or knowingly to carry or send, or to aid in the carry- 
ing or sending the same for circulation amongst the inhabitants of 
cither of the other States or Territories of the United States, and 
any person so offending shall be guilty of a felony, and shall on 
conviction be sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary of this 
State, for a period not less than ten nor more than twenty years, 
from the time of sentence pronounced on such person." — Ad 
passed Dec 183L See 2nd Dorsej/y page 1218. 

Now so long as slaveholders are clothed with the man- 
tle of office, so long will they continue to make laws, like 
the above, expressly calculated to bring the non-slavehold' 
ing whites under a system of vassalage little less onerous 
and debasing than that to which the negroe.s th'emselvea 
are accustomed. What wonder is it that there is no na- 
tive literature in the South ? The South can never have 
a literature of her own until after slavery shall have been 
abolished. Slaveholders are too lazy and ignorant to write 
it, and the non-slaveholders — even the few whose minds 
are cultivated at all — are not permitted even to make the 
attempt. Down with the oligarchy I Ineligibility of slave- 
holders — ^never another vote to the trafficker in human 
flesh I 

LEGISLATIVE ACTS AGAINST SLAVERY. 

In his Compendium of the Seventh Census, Mr. DeBow 
has compiled the following useful antl highly interesting 
facts : — 

" The Continental Congress of 1774 resohed to disoointitnie tbe 
slave trade, in wUch resolution they were anticipated by tho Coil- 

16 
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vciitions of Delegalee of Virginii diid Sorlh Carolina, In 1783 
the Convention to fnimo the federal Conslitulion, looked to lliq 
aliolilion of tbe traffic in 1808. On tlio 2ad of March, 1807, Con- 
gress passed an act against importations of Africana into tlic 
United States after January 1st, 1808. An act in Greaf Britain 
iu 1B07 also made the Blave trade unlawful. Denmark forbid the 
hitroduclion of Afriuan Blayes into her colonifa after 1804. The 
Coiigress of Vienna, iu 1815, pronounced for the abolition of the 
trade. France aboiislicd it in 1817, and alao Spain, but tlie acta 
wurt to take effect after 1820. Portugal abolished it in 1818. 

'■In PenaBj-lvania elaTery was abolished in 1780. In New 
Jorsi'j it was provigionallj abolished in IT^'l ; all children bom 
of a slave after 1804 arc made free in 1820. In Massachusetts, 
it \riis declared after the revolution, that slavery was virtually 
abolished by their Oonstitntion, (1780). In 1764 and 1797, Con- 
■Deetitut provided for a gradual extincUoiv of slavery- In Rbodo 
Island, after 1784, no person could bo bom a. slave. Tlie Consli 
tutioia of Termont and New Hampshire, respectively, abolished 
slavery. In New York it was provisionally abolished in 17D0 
tiveTity-«ight years' ownership being Allowed in slaves bom ftftw 
tliiit dote, and in 1817 it was enacted that slavery was not to 
Oil::! afler ten yenrp, or 1827. The ordinanw of 1787 furiiid 
elivery in the territory northwest of the Ohio." 

Besides tbe iDstanccs enumerated above, slavery has 
been abolished in more than forty different parts of the 
world within the last half century, and with good results 
everywhere, except two or three West India islands, 
where the negro population was greatly in excess of the 
whites ; and even in these, the evils, if any, that have fol- 
lowed, are not justly attributable to abolition, but to the 
[jicvious demoralization produced by slavery. 

In this connection we may very properly introduce tiie 
testimony of a West India planter to the relative advan- 
tages of Free over Slave Labor.. Listen to Obarles Petty 
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John, of Barbadoes, who, addressing himself to a citizen 
of oui own country, says : — 

*• In 1834, 1 came in possession of 257 slaves, under the laws 
of England, which required the owner to feed, clothe, and furnish 
them with medical attendance. With this number I cultivated 
my sugar plantation until the Emancipation Act of August 1st, 
1838, when they all became free. I now hire a port':on of those 
slaves, the best and cheapest of course, as you hire men in tho 
United States. The average number which I employ is 100, with 
which I cultivate more land at a cheaper rate, and make more 
produce than I did with 257 slaves. With my slaves I made from 
100 to 180 tons of sugar yearly. With 100 free negroe'j I think 
I do badly if I do not annually produce 250 tons. 

If, in the forty and more instances to which we have 
alluded, the abolition of slavery had proved injurious in 
a majority of cases, the attempt to abolish it elsewhere 
might, perhaps, be regarded as an ill-advised ellbrt ; but, 
seeing that its abolition has worked well in at least four 
tecn-fiftcenths of all the cases on record, the fact becomes* 
obvious that it is our duty and our interest to continue to 
abolish it until the whole world shall be freed, or until we 
shall begin to see more evil than good result from om 
acts of emancipation. 

THE TRUE FRIENDS OP THE SOUTH. 

Freesoilers and abolitionists are the only true friends of 
the South ; slaveholders and slave-breeders are downright 
enemies of their own section. Anti-slavery men are work 
ing for the Union and i\ >r the good of the whole world 
proslavery nen are working for the disunion of the States, 
and for the good of nothing except themselves. Tha& 
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Bucli nit'n as Grocloy, Seward, Sumner, Clay, and Bimey, 
llio South can have no truer fncnda — nor can slavery hava 

more implacable foes. 

For the purpose of sbowing that Horace Greeley ia not, 
ftR he 18 ^nerally represented by tlie oligarchy, an invcto- 
rate hater of the Soutli, we will here introduce an extract 
from one of hie editorial articles in a late number of the 
New York Trilmne — a faithful advocate of freedom, whoso 
circulation, wc are happy to say, is greater than the 
aggregate circulation of more than twenty of the principal 
proslavory sheeta published at the Soutli ; — 

" Is it in Tain that we pile fact upon fact, proof on proof, show- 
ing tlmt Blarery is a blight and a cufec to the States which cher- 
'sh it 1 These facta arc multitudinous bs the leaves of the forest ; 
'■oncluaive its the demonstrations of pjomctry, Nohody attempts 
<n refute them, but the champions of slavery estcnsion seem de- 
termined to persist in ignoring them. Let it be understood, 
•hen, nnce for all, that wa do not liate the South, war on the 
Kouth, nor seek to ruin the South, in resisting the extension of 
siavcry. Wo most earnestly believe hurann bondage a curse to 
the South, and to all whom it affects ; but we do not labor for its 
overthrow otherwise than through the convictionof the South of 
its injustice and mischief. Its extension into new Territories W« 
determinedly resist, not by any means from ill will to the South, 
but under the impulse of good will to all manliind. Wo belieTe 
the establishment of slavery in Kansas or any other Western 
Territory would prolong its existence in Virginia and Maryland, 
by widening the market and increasing the price of slaves, and 
thereby increasing the profits of slave-breeding, and the ctmse* 
quent incitement thereto. Those who urge that slavery would 
not go into Kansas if permitted, wilfully shot their eyes to the 
fact that it has gone into Missouri, lying in exactly ths same laU- 
tude, and is now strongest in that north-western angle of sud 
State, which was corertly filched from what is now Kansas 
within th last twenty years. Even if the growth it honip, com 
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and tobacco were not so profitable in Eastern Kansas, as it cvv- 
dentlj must be, the growth of slaves for more Southern coo* 
sumption would inevitably prove as lucrative there as in Virginia 
and Maryland, which lie in corresponding latitudes, and whose 
chief staple export to-day consists of negro bondmen destined for 
the plantations of Louisiana and Mississippi, which could be sup- 
plied more conveniently and cheaply from Kansas than from their 
present breeding-places this side of the Alleghanies. 

Whenever we draw a parallel between Northern and Southen 
production, industry, thrift, wealth, the few who seek to parrj 
the facts at all complain that the instances are unfairly selected— 
that the commercial ascendancy of the North, with the profitf 
and facilities thence accruing, accounts for the striking preponr 
derance of the North. In vain we insist that slavery is the cause 
of this very commercial ascendancy — that Norfolk and Richmond 
and Oharlestpn might have been to this country what Boston. 
New-York and Philadelphia now are, had not slavery spread its 
pall over and paralyzed the energies of the South." 

This may be regarded as a fair expression of the senti- 
inents of a great majority of the people noith of Mason 
and Dixon's line. Our Northern cousins " do not hate the 
South, war on the South, nor seek to ruin the South f on 
tlie contrary, they love our particular part of the nation, 
and, like dutiful, sensible, upright men, they would prcv 
mote its interests by facilitating the abolition of slavery. 
Success to their efforts I 

SLAVERY THOUaHTFUL— SIGNS OP CONTIOTION. 

The real condition of the South is most graphically de- 
scribed in the following doleful admissions from the Oharles- 
ton Stamda/rd: — 

"In its every aspect our present condition is provirciaL We 
have within our l!«nit8 no solitary metropolis of interest or ideas 
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■ -no martB of excbnn^'e—norttdiatingcentreaof opinion. What- 
ever we have of genius and productive encr^, goca freely iu to 
swell the importance of tiie North. PoGseBsiDg the malenal 
which coQStitufea tv/o-thirds of the colnraerce of the whole corro- 
tiy, it might have been suppoeed that we could have influence 
apon the counciU of foreign States ; but wc are never taken into 
contemplation. It might hare been Buppoeed that England, 
bound to ua hy the cords npon which depend the existence of 
Four millions of her subjects, would be considerate of our feel- 
ings ; but receiving her cotton from the North, it is for them she 
has concern, and it is her interest and her pleasure to reproach 
na. It might have been enppoaed, that, producing the material 
which is sent abroad, tons wonld come the articles tliat are taken 
in exchange for it ; but to the North they go for distrihution, and 
to ns are parcelled out the fabrics that are suited to so remote ■ 
section. 

Instead, therefore, of New-Tork being tributary to Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah or New Orleans, these cities are tributary 
to New-Yoik. Instead of the merchants of New-York standing 
cap in hand to the merchants of Charleston, the merchant! of 
Charleston stand cap in hand to the merchants of New- York. — 
Instead of receiving foreign ships in Southern waters, and calling 
up the merchants of the country to a distribution of the cargo, 
the merchants of the South are hurried off to make a distribution 
elsewhere. In virtue of our relations to a greater system, we 
have little development of internal interests ; receiving supplies 
from the great centre, wc have made little effort to supply our- 
selves. We support the makers of boots, shoes, hats, coats, shirts, 
flannels, blankets, carpets, chairs, tables, mantels, mats, carriages, 
jewelry, cradles, couches, coiflns, hy the thousand and hundreds 
of thousands ; but they scorn to live araoi^t us. They must 
have the gaieties and splendors of agreat metropolis, and are not 
content to vegetate upon the dim verge of this remote frontier. 

As it is in material interests, so it is in arts ind letters— onr 
pictures are painted at the North, our hooka aw published at tbo 
Nortli, our periodicals and papers are printed at the North. We 
■r-* even fed on police reports and villany from the North. The 
papers published at the Sonth which ignore the questions at issue 
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f)etween the sections are generally well sustained ; the books 
which expose the evils of our institution are even read with 
avidity beyond our limits, but the ideas that are turned to tho 
condition of the South are intensely provincial. If, as things now 
are, a man should rise with all the genius of Shakspeare, or Dick* 
ens, or Fielding, or of all the three combined, and speak from tho 
South, he would not receive enough to pay the costs of publica- 
tion. If published at the South, his book would never be seen 
or heard of, and published at the North it would not be read. — 
So perfect is our provincialism, therefore, that enterprise is forced 
to the North for a sphere — talent for a market — genius for the 
ideas upon which to work — indolence for ease, and the tourist for 
attractions." 

This extract exhibits in bold relief, and in small space, 
a large number of the present evils of past errors. It is 
charmingly frank and truthful. DeQuincey's Confessions 
of an opium eater arc nothing to it. A distinguished writer 
on medical jurisprudence informs us that " the knowledge 
of the disease is half the cure ;" and if it be true, as per- 
haps it is, we think the Standard is in a fair way to be 
reclaimed from the enormous vices of proslavery statism. 

PROGRESS OF FREEDOM IN THE- SOUTH. 

" Now, by St. Paul, the work goes bravely on." 

As well might the oligarchy attempt to stay the flux 
and reflux of the tides, as to attempt to stay the progress 
of Freedom in the South. Approved of God, the edict of 
the genius of Universal Emancipation has been proclaimed 
to the world, and nothing, save Deity himself, can possi- 
bly reverse it. To connive at the perpetuation of slavery 
is to disobey tJif» commands of Heaven. Not to be an 
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AbolitioniBt is to be a wUful and diabolical inatrument of 
tSe devil. Tbe South needs to be free, tbe South wanta 
to be free, the Soctb shall be free ! 

The following cstracta from Sonthem journals will ebow 
tliat the glorious light of a bettor era baa already begun 
to penetrate and dispel the pwlentous clouds of slavery. 
Tbe Wcllsburff (Va.) Herald, an independent paper, refer- 
ring to tbo vote of thirteen Democrats from that section, 
rofuBiDg, in the Virginia Legislature, in 1866, "to appro- 
priate money from tho general treasury for the recapture 
of runaway slaves," saye : — 

" We preBnme these delegates in eomo degree represent their 
constituwnta. and we are thereby encouraged and built up m the 
confidenee tliat there arc other interests in Ylrginia to be seen tn 
besidce those pertaining to eUTery." 

A non-el a voholding Southron, in the course of a commo- 
inlcnHon in a more recent nnmbor of the same journal, 
■sayflf— 

"We are taxed to support slavery. Tho clean cash goes oui 
tit our own pockets into the pockets of tbe slaveholder, and this 
in many ways. I will now allude to but two. If a slave, for 
crime, is put to death or transported, tbe owner is paid for him 
out of the public treasury, and under this law thousands are paid 
out every year. Again, a standing army is kept up in the city of 
Iticlunond for no other purpose than to be ready to qnell insui^ 
rcctiAi among the slaves ; this is paid for out of the public trea- 
sury annually. This standing army is called tbe public guard, 
but It is no less a standing army always kept up. Wo will quota 
from thcBcts of 185G the expense of these two items to the StAte, 
on tbe 23d and 24th pages of the acts : — ' To pay for slaves exe- 
cuted and transported, $22,000 1' 'to tbe public guard at Rich- 
mond, $24,000.' This, be it noticed, is only for one year, mak- 
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ing near $50,000 for theav two objects in one year; ilutitean 
be shown by the present unequal plan of taxation between slave 
property and other property, that this is but a small item of our 
cash pocketed by the slaveholders ; and yet some will say we 
have no reason to complain." 

The editor of the Wheeling Grozeiie jSnblishes the folloTV^ 
ng as his platform on the slavery question : — 

*' Allying ourself to neither North nor South, on our own hook 
we adopt the following platform as our platform on this question, 
from which we never have and never will recede. We may fall 

on it,but WILL NEVER LEAVE IT. 

The severance of the General Government from slavery. 
7%e REPEAL of the fugitive slave law. 
The REPEAL of the Nebraska Kansas Bill, 
No more slave territories. 

The PURCHASE and manumission of slaves in the District 
OF Columbia, or the removal of the seat of government to 

FREE TERRITORY.'' 

Says the Baltimore CUpper: — 

'' The South is contending for, and the North against, the ex- 
tension of slavery into the territories ; but we do not think that 
either side would consent to dissolve the Union about the negro 
population — a population which we look upon as a curse to the 
nation, and should rejoice to see removed to their native clime 
of Africa." 

The National Era, one of the best papers in the country, 
published in Washington City, D. 0., says : — 

"The tendency of slavery to diffuse itself, and to crowd out 
free labor, was early observed by American patriots, North and 
South 5 and Mr. Jefferson, the great apostle of Republicanism, 
made an effort in 1784. to cut short the encroaching tide of bar- 
baric despotism, by prohibiting slavery in all the territories of 

16* 
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the TJnion, dowTi to thirty-one ilegreeB of latitude, which WM 
then our Southern boundary. His beneficent purpose faiiod.not 
for want of a decisive majority of votes present in the Congreas 
of the Confederittion, hut in consequence of the Bheence of the 
delegates from one or two Stateg, which were necessary to tho 
constitutional majority. When the Gubject again came up, in 
1787, Mr. Jefierson was Minister to France, and the famous ordi- 
nance of that year was adopted, prohibiting slavery North and 
"West of the Ohio river. Between USi and 1787, the strides of 
slavery westward, into Tennessee and Kentncky, had become too 
considerable to admit of the pohcy of exclusion ; and besides 
those regions were then integral parts of Virginia and North 
Carolina, and of course they could not be touched without tho 
consent of those States, In 1820, another effort was made to ar- 
rest the progress of slavery, which threatened to moDopoliae the 
whole territory west of the MissiBsippi. In the meantime the 
South had apostatized from the (aith of Jefferson. It bad ceased 
to lore universal liberty, and the growing importance of the cot- 
ton cnlture had caused the people to look with indifference upon 
the moral deformity of slavery ; and, us a matter of course, the poli- 
ticians became its apologists and defenders. After a severe stru^ 
gle a compromise was t^reed upon, by which Missouri was to be 
admitted with slavery, which was the immediate point in contro- 
versy ; and slavery was to be excluded from aU the tenitory 
North and West of that State. 

"We have shown, from the most incontestable evidence, that 
there is in slave society a much greater tendency to diffuse itself 
into new regions, than belongs to freedom, for the reason that it 
has no internal vitality. It cannot live if circumscribed, and 
must, lilie a consumptive, he continually roving for a change of 
wr to recuperate its wasting energies." 

In the Missouri Legislature, in January, 1857, Mr. Brovn, 
of St. Loais, proved himself a beio, a patriot, and a atatefh 
nan, in the folIowiDg words ; — 

"I am a Free-SoUer and I don't deny it. No word or JOU of 
mine shall ever inure to the benefit c( such n monstrous dootrioe 
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Sb the extension of Slavery over the patrimony of the free white 
laborers of the country. I am for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and against the system which monopolizes the 
free and fertile territory of our country for a few slaveholders, 
to the exclusion of thousands upon thousands of the sinewy sons 
of toil. The time will come, and perhaps very soon, when the 
people will rule for their own benefit and not for that of a class 
whichf numerically speaking, is insignificant. I stand here in 
the midst of the assembled Legislatur(d of Missouri to avow my- 
self a Free-Soiler. Let those who are scared at names shrink 
from the position if they will. I shall take my Stand in favor of 
the white roan. Here in Missouri I shall support the rights, the 
dignity and the welfare of the 800,000 non-slaveholders in pre- 
tereune to upholding and perpetuating the dominancy of the 
30,000 slaveholders who inhabit our State." 

Tlie St. Louis DeTnocrat^ in an editorial article, under 
date of January 28, 1851, entitled itself to the favorable 
regard of every true lover of liberty, by talking thus bold- 
ly on the subject of the " Emancipation of Slavery in 
Missouri" : — 

"Viewing the question as a subject of State policy, we will ven^ 
ture to say that it is the grandest ever propounded to the people. 
If it were affirmed in a constitutional convention, and thoroughly 
carried out without any violation of vested rights, Missouri, in a 
few 3'ears subsequent to its consummation, would be the fore- 
most State on the American continent. Population would flow 
in from all sides were the barrier of negro slavery once removed, 
and in place of 80,000 slaves, we should have 800,000 white men, 
which, in addition to the population we would have at that time, 
would give us at once an aggregate of two millions. 

Is Missouri ambitious of political power ? — a power which is 
slipping away from the South. The mode of acquiring it is 
found. We are not rash enough to attempt a description of our 
condition if the element of free labor were introduced. The 
earth would give up its hidden treasures at its bidding as the sea 
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will gLTQ up its dead ; and Ihe soil would bloom more luxui antlj 
than if it drank the dews of Ilermon niglillj' ; ten Ihousand 
keels would ves our riverG, towns along their banks would grow 
into cities, and St. Louis would Boon unilo in itself the attributes 
of tha greatest commercial manufacturing and literary metropolis 
ill the world. Let it bo reraembered tliot we have every inani- 
mate element of wealth and power within our Umits, and ttini 
WC require only labor — free kbor — for we need not 5ay that servile 
labor is inadequate. ■ • * 

There need be no pernicious agitation, and even if there 
should, it is the penalty which we cannot avoid paying at some 
time ; and it is easier to pay it now, than in the future. IVho 
that watches passing events and indications, is not EcnsIIile of 
the fact that great internal convulsions await the slave States ? 
Bolter to grapple with the danger in time, if danger there be, 
and avert it, than wait until it becomes formidable. One thing 
i« certain, or history is no guide : that ia, that slavery cannot be 
perpetuated anywhere. An agitation now would be the efibrt 
of the social system to tlirow off a disease which had not 
touched its vitals; hereafter it would be the stiu^le for life 
with a mortal sickness. But we do not apprehend any agita- 
tion more violent than has been forced upon us for years by tha 
pro-slavery politicians. Agitating the slavery ijuestion, ba» 
been their constant business, and nothing worse has resulted 
from it than their elevation to office — no very trifling evil, bv 
the way — and the temporary subjugation of Kansas. 

Besides, we know that all the free States emancipated tbeii 
slaves, and England and Franco theirs suddenly; and we havr 
yet to learn that a dangerous agitation arose in any instance," 

In addition to all this, it is well known, and we tit&nk 
Heaven for the fact and for the indication, that, at the 
elcc'Uon held for Mayor of St. Louis, in April, I85T, the 
Abalitipn candidate, himself a native of Virg'inia, wsa 
triumphantly elevated to the chief magistracy of the -city. 
Three cheers for St. Lmiis [ nine for Missouri I tliirtecu 
for the South ! 
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In reference to the late election in St. Louis, in 'which 
the Emancipation party triumphed, the Wheeling (Va.) 
InUlligencer says : — 

" These elections do demonstrate this fact, heyond a cavil, tha' 
the sentiment of the great majority of the people of this Unioi 
is irrevocahly opposed to the extension of slavery ; that they an 
determined, if overwhelming puhlic sentiment can aval! anything 
another slave State shall not be admitted into the confederacy 
And why are they so determined ? Because they believe, an( 
not only believe, but see and know, that slavery is an unmiti 
gated curse to the soil that sustains it. They know this, because 
they see every free State outstripping every slave State in all tht 
elements that make a people powerful and prosperous ; becaust 
they see the people in the one educated and thrifty, and in th< 
other ignorant and thriftless ; because they have before their eyei 
a State like our own, once the very Union itself almost in impor- 
tance, to-day taking her rank as a fifth rate power." 

Non-slaveholders of the South I fail not to support tho 
papers — ^the Southern papers — ^that support your interests. 
Chief amongst those papers are the St. Louis (Mo.) Denuk 
crai, tho National Era, published in Washington City, D. 
C, the Baltimore CUjpper, the Wheeling (Va.^ IiUelUgencery 
and the Wellsburg (Va.) Herald. 

A BIGHT FEELING IN THE BIGHT QUABTEB. 

There is but one way for the oligarchy to perpetuate 
slavery in the Southern States, and that is by perpetuating 
absolute ignorance among the non-slaveholding whites. 
This it is quite impossible for them to do. God has scat- 
tered the seeds of knowledge throughout every portion of 
the South, and they are, as might have been expected, be* 
ginning to take roc in her fertile soil. The following ex- 
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tractB from letters which have been received since vm 
commenced writing this work, will show how powerfully 
the spirit of freedom is operating upon the minds of intel- 
li^nt, thinking men in the slave States. 

A Baltimorean, writing to us awhile preTiona to the 
last Presidential election, says : — 

" I see that the Trustees of the University of North C»rolin» 
b&re dismissed Prof. Hedrick Tor writing a letter in faror of Re- 
publican pnnciples. Oh, wWt on ingtorious source of reflection 
for an American citizen 1 To think, to know that our boasted 
libert; of speech is a myth, an abstraction. To seo a poor pro- 
fesaor crushed under the feet of the tyrannical magnates of slaTcry, 
for daring to speak the honest eenliments of his heart. Where 
is iauaticiam now, North or South ? Oh, roy country, my coun- 
try, whither art thou tending! Truly we have fallen upon 
degenerate days. God grant that they may not be like those 
of andent Greece and Borne, the forerunners of wr counby's 

In a letter under date of November 1, 1856, B friend 
who resides in the eastern part of North Csiolina, 

says; — 

>' In the papers which reached me last week I notice that our 
own State has been disgraced by a junto of pro-slavery hot-spurs, 
who bad the audacity to meet in Raleigh for the express purpose 
of concocting measures for a dissolution of the Union. It appears 
that the three leading spirits of this cabal weie the present gov- 
ernors of three neighboring States — three treasonable disturbert 
of the public peace, wlio, under the circumstances, should, in my 
opinion, have been shot dead upon the spot I I have ueti of 
their names noted down in my memorandum, and I shall ccr 
tainly die unsatisfied, if I do not live to hear of their beii^ tho- 
roughly tarred and feathered, and ridden on a rail, by the non- 
•lavehotding whites, against whose welfare their machinations 
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haTe been chiefly leveled. Rely upon it, that, if the j do not soon 
sneak away into their graves, a day of retributive justice will 
most assuredly overtake them." 

A nativd and resident of one of the towns in western 
North Carolina, under date of March 19, 1851, writes to us 
as follows : — 

^ While patrolling a few nights ago I was forcibly struck with 
the truthfulness of the remarks contained in your last letter.-— 
Here I am, a poor but sober and industrious man, with a family 
dependent on me for support, and after I have finished my day's 
labor, I am compelled to walk the streets from nine in the even- 
ing till three in the morning, to restrain the roving propensities 
of other people's * property ' — ^niggers. Why should I thus be 
deprived of sleep that the slaveholder may slumber ? I frankly 
acknowledge my indebtedness to you for opening my eyes upon 
this subject. The more I think and see of slavery the more I de- 
test it. * * '^^ I am becoming restless, and have been debat- 
ing within my own mind whether I had not better emigrate to a 
free State. ♦ * * If I live, I am determined to oppose slavery 
somewhere — ^here or elsewhere. It will be impossible for me to 
keep my lips sealed much longer. Indeed, I sometimes feel that 
I have been remiss in my duty in not having opened them ere 
now. But for the unfathomable ignorance that pervades the mass 
of the poor, deluded, slavery- saddled whites around me, I would 
not suppress my sentiments another hour." 

Again, under date of April 7, 1861, he says : — 

" I thank God that slavery will, in my opinion, soon be abol- 
ished. I wish to Heaven I had the ability to raise my voice suc- 
cessfully in favor of a just system to abolish it. I would indeed 
be rejoiced to have an opportunity to do something to relieve 
the South of the awful curse. Fear not that you will meet with 
no sympatluzers in the South. You will have hosts of friends on 
every side— even in this town, if I am not greatly mistaken, a 



itigt mjyorit; of the citisena Till add wt enthosiutic Amen I to 
your worit." 

We mig-lit furnish similar extracts from other lettera, 
but these, we think, are qnite sufficient to show that the 
millennium of freedom Is rapidly dawning throa^hout the 
benighted regions of slavery. Coveted events archappea- 
iiig in charmiog succession. All we have to do ifl to wait 
and Avork a little longer. 

THE ILUTEBATE FOOB WHITES OF THE SOrTH. 

Had we the power to sketch a true picture of life 
among the non-slaveholding whites of the South, every in- 
telligent mam who has a spark of philanthropy in his breast, 
and who should happen to gaze upon the picture, would 
bum with unquenchable indignation at that system of Aft* 
can slavery which entails umittCTable miseries on the supe- 
rior race. It is quite impossible, however, to describe accu- 
rately the deplorable ignorance and squalid poverty of the 
class to which we refer. The serfs of Russia have reason 
to congratulate themselves that they are neither the 
negroes nor the nou-slaveholding whites of the South. 
Than the latter there can be no people in Christendom 
more unhappily situated. Below will be found a few 
extracts which will throw some light on the subject now 
under consideration. 

Says William Gregg, in an address delivered before the 
South Carolina Institnte, in 1851 : — ■ 

" From tha best eatimateB that I have been able to make, I 
tmt down tho white pcoplo who ought to work, and who do not. 
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M* who are so employed as to be wholly unproductive to the 
State, at one hundred and twenty-five thousand. Any man who 
is an observer of things could hardly pass through our country, 
without being struck with the fact that all the capital, enter- 
prise, and intelligence, is employed in directing slave labor ; and 
the consequence is, that a large portion of our poor white people 
are wholly neglected, and are suffered to while away an exist- 
ence in a state but one step in advance of the Indian of the 
forest. It is an evil of vast magnitude, and nothing but a change 
in public sentiment will effect its cure. These people must be 
brought into daily contact with the rich and intelligent — they 
must be stimulated to mental action, and taught to appreciate 
education and the comforts of civilized life ; and this, we believe, 
may be effected only by the introduction of manufactures. My 
experience at Graniteville has satisfied me that unless our poor 
people can be brought together in villages, and some means of 
employment afforded them, it will be an utterly hopeless effort U) 
undertake to educate them. We have collected at that place 
about eight hundred people, and as likely looking a set of coun* 
try girls as may be found — industrious and orderly people, but 
deplorably ignorant, three-fourths of the adults not being able t(- 
read or to write their own names. 

*^It is onlj necessary to build a manufacturing village o. 
shanties, in a healthy location, in any part of the State, to have 
crowds of these people around you, seeking employment at hali 
the compensation given to operatives at the North. It is indeed 
painful to be brought in contact with such ignorance an<l degra- 
dation." 

Again he asks : — 

^' Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant^ 
degraded white people among us, who, m this land of plenty, 
liv^in comparative nakedness and starvation? Many a one if 
reared in proud South Carolina, from birth to manhood who 
has never passed a month in which he has not, some part of the 
time, been stinted for meat. Many a mother is there who will 
tell you that her children are but scantily provided with bread. 
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■ndmndi more scantily withmeat; and, if they be clad with com- 
fortable raiment, it is at the expense of these scanty allowances 
of food. These may bo startling statements, l^iit thoy are neTer- 
tbelefs true ; and If not believed in Charleston, tbe members of 
our legielaturo who have traveraod tho Stata in electioneering 
campaigns can attest the tmth." 

In an article on " ManvfaelaTa in South Carolina," pub- 
lished eome time ago in DtBevfi Review, J, n, Taylor, of 
Charleston (S. C.) eays : — 

" There is in some quarters, a natural jealousy of the slightest 
innuTation upon established habits, and because nn effort has 
been made to collect tho poor and unemployed white population 
into our new factories, fears hare arisen that some evil would 
grow oot of tlie idtroductioo of such establiahmcntB among 
ijg_ * • • fjig poor man has a vole as well as the rich man, 
andinourState the number of the former will largely overbalance 
the latter. So longBStbesepoorbutindustrioas people can see no 
mode of liying except by a degrading operation of work with the 
ne^™ uj)on tho plantutiLin, they will be content to eiidiiro lifo in 
its most discouraging forms, satisfied that thay are above the 
slave, though iaring often worse than he." 

Speaking in favor of maaufactures, the Hon. J. H. 
uumpkin, of Georgia, said in 1852 1^- 

" It is objected that these manufacturing establishments will 
become the hot-beds of crime. But T am by no means ready to 
concede that our poor, degraded, half'fcd, half-clothed, and 
ignorant population — without Sabbath Schools, or any other 
kind of instruction, mental or moral, or without any just appre- 
ciation of character — will be injured by giving them employme'ht, 
which will bring them under the oversight of employers, who 
will inspire them with Belf-.'«spect by taking an int^test in theii 
welfare.' 
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In a paper on the " Extension of Cotton and Wooi Faeto^ 
ries at the SotUh,^^ Mr. Steadman^ of Tennessee, says : — 

'' In Lowell, labor is paid the fair compensation of 80 cents a 
day for men, and $2 a week for women, beside board, while in 
Tennessee the average compensation for labor does not exceed 50 
eents per day for men, and $1,25 per week for women." 

In the course of a speech which he delivered in Congress 
several years ago, Mr. T. L. Clingman, of North Carolina, 
said : — 

*' Our manufacturing establishments can obtain the raw mate- 
rial (cotton) at nearly two cents on the pound cheaper than the 
New-England establishments. Labor is likewise one hundred 
per cent, cheaper. In the upper parts of the State, the labor of 
either a free man or a slave, including board, clothing, iSbc, can 
be obtained for from $110 to $120 per annum. It will cost at 
least twice that sum in New-England. The difference in the cost 
<>f female labor, whether free or slave, is even greater." 

The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch says : — 

'' We will only suppose that the ready-made shoes imported 
into this city from the North, and sold here, were manufactured 
in Richmond. What a great addition it would be to the means 
of employment ! How many boys and females would find the 
means of earning their bread, who are now suffering for a regular 
supply of the necessaries of life.'' 

A citizen of New-Orleans, writing in DeBou^s Review 
says : — 

'^ At present the sources of employment open to females (save 
in menial offices) are very limited ; and an inability to procure 
suitable occupation is an cyil much to be deplored, as tending in 
Its consequences to produce demoralization. The superior grades 
of female laboi may be considered such as imply a necessity for 
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education on the p»rt of the employee, while the menial class \a 
generally regarded as of the lowest } and in n filavo State, Uiib 
etandord is ' in the lowest depths, a lower deep,' from the fact, 
thftt, by association, it ia a reduction of the while servant to the 
level of their colored fellow-meniala." 

Black slave labor, though far leas valuable, ia almost 
invariably better paid than free white labor. The reason 
ia this : The fiat of the oligarchy haa m&Ae it fus/iionableUi 
"have negroes around," and there are, wo are grieved to 
Bay, many non-slavcliolding whites, (lickspittles,) who, in 
order to retain on their premises a hired slave whom they 
falsely imagine secures to them not only the appearance 
of wealth, but also a position of high aocial standing in 
the community, keep themselves in a perpetual strait. 

Last Spring we made it our special business to ascertain 
the ruling rates of wages paid for labor, froe and slave, in 
North Carolina, Wc found sober, energetic white men, 
between twenty and forty years of age, engaged in agri- 
cnltaral pursuits at a salary of |S4 per annum — ^incladisg 
board only ; negro men, slaves, who performed little more 
than half the amount of labor, and who were exceedingly 
sluggish, awkward, and careless in all their movements, 
were hired out on adjoining farms at an average of about 
|11& per annum, including board, clothing, and medical 
attendance. Free white men and slaves were in the em^ 
ploy ofthe North Carolina Railroad Company ; the former, 
whose services, ia our opinion, were at least twice aa val- 
uable aa the aervicea of the latter, received only $12 per 
month each ; Ihe masters of the latter received |16 per 
month for every slave so employed. Industrious, tidy 
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white girls, from sixteen to twenty years of age, had mach 
difficulty in hiring themselves out as domestics in private 
families foi $iO per annum — Aboard only included ; negro 
wenches, slaves, of corresponding ages, so ungraceful, 
Ntupid and filthy that no decent man would ever permit 
one of them to ciross the threshold of his dwelling, were in 
brisk demand at from $65 to $10 per annum, including 
victuals, clothes, and medical attendance. These are facts, 
and in considering them, the students of political and so- 
cial economy will not fail to arrive at conclusions of their 
own. 

Notwithstanding the greater density of population in 
the free States, labor of every kind is, on an average, about 
one hundred per cent, higher there than it is in the slave 
States. This is another important fact, and one that every 
non-slaveholding white should keep registered in his mind. 

Poverty, ignorance, and superstition, are the three lead- 
ing characteristics of the nonnslaveholding whites of the 
South. Many of them grow up to the age of maturity, and 
pass through life without ever owning as much as five 
dollars at any one time. Thousands of them die at an ad< 
vanced age, as ignorant of the common alphabet as if it 
had never been invented. All are more or less impressed 
with a belief in witches, ghosts, and supernatural signs. 
Few are exempt from habits of sensuality and intemperance. 
None have anything like adequate ideas of the duties 
which they owe either to their God, to themselves, or to 
their fellow-men. Pitiable, indeed, in the fullest sense of 
the term, is their condition. 

It is the almost utter lack of an education that has re- 
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daoed them to their present imonviablo sitaation. In tlie 
whole South there ia acarcely a publication of any kind 
devoted to their intercsta. They are now completely unr 
dcr the doniination of the oligarchy, and it is madness to 
Buppose thut they will ever be able to rise to a position of 
true manhood, until after the alave power shall have beca 
utterly overthrown. 



L 
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CHAPTER XI. 



SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 



It is with some degree of hesitation that Ti^e add a chap 
ter on Southern Literature — ^not that the theme is inap- 
propriate to this work ; still less, that it is an unfruitful 
one ; but our hesitation results from our conscious inabil- 
ity, in the limited time and space at our command, to do 
the subject justice. Few, except those whose experience 
has taught them, have any adequate idea of the amount 
of preparatory labor requisite to tlie production of a work 
into which the statistical element largely enters ; espe- 
cially is this so, when the statistics desired are not readi- 
ly accessible through public and official documents. The 
author who honestly aims at entire accuracy in his state- 
ments, may find himself baffled for weeks in his pursuit 
of a single item of information, not of much importance in 
itself perhaps, when separately considered, but necessary 
in its connection with others, to the completion of a har- 
monious whole. Not unfrequently, during the preparation 
of the preceding pages, have we bee a subjected to this 
delay and annoyance. 

The following brief references to the protracted prepare 
atory labors and inevitable delays to which authors are 



Buljjectcd, may intt-reet our readers, and induce t)it.m to 
regard with charity any dcficiencicB, either in detail or in 
general arrangement, which, owing to the necessary haste 
of preparatioa, thcae concluding pagea of our work may 
exhibit : 

Goldsmitij was engaged nine years in the preparation j 
oi"The TravfUer," and five years in gathering and arrang- 
ing the incidents of his "Dutrted Village," and two years 
in their vcrsiiJ cation. 

Bancroft, the American Historiaa, has been more than 
thirty years engaged upon his History of the United States, 
from Ilia projection of the work to the present date ; and 
that History is not yet completed. 

Hildrcth, a no lees eminent historian, from the tinno ho 
began to collect materials for his History of the United 
States to the date of its completion, devoted no leaa lltan 
lweiit_)'-fivo years to the work. 

Webster, our great lexicographer, gave thirty-five years 
of his life in bringing his Unabridged Dictionary of the 
English Language to the degree of accuracy and complete- 
noas in which we now find it. 

Dr. John W. Mason, after ten years' labor in the ace* 
EQulation of materials for a Life of Alexander Hamilton 
, was uompellcd to relinquish the work on accotmt of im- 
paired health. 

llr. James Banks, of Fayctteville, North Carolina, who 
recently delivered a lecture upon the Life and Character of 
I'^lora McDona'd, was eighteen years in the collectioD o) 
his materials. 



Onlibichef^ a distinguished Russian author, spent iwentf- 
fire years in writing the Life of Mozart 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent Indeed, almost all the poets, prose- 
writers, painters, sculptors, composers, and other devotees 
of Art, who have won undying fame for themselves, have 
dono so thiough long years of earnest and almost unre- 
mitted toil 

We are cj^aite conscious that the fullness and accuracy 
of statement which are desirable in this chapter cannot be 
attained in the brief time allowed us for its completion ; 
b.ut, though much will necessarily be omitted that ought 
to be said, we shall endeavor to make no statement of 
facts which are not well authenticated, and no inferences 
^m the same which are not logically trae. Wo cait onl r 
promise to do the best in our power, with the materials at 
our command, to exhibit the inevitable influence of slavery 
upon Southern Literature, and to demonstrate that the ac- 
cursed institution so cherished by the oligarchy, is no less 
prejudicial to our advancement in letters, than it i^ destruc- 
tive of our material prosperity. 

What is the actual condition of Literature at the Soutli ? 
Our question includes more than simple authorship in the 
various departments of letters, from the compilation of a 
primary reader to the production of a Scientific or Theo- 
logical Treatise. We comprehend in it all the activities 
engaged in the creation, publication, and sale of books 
and periodicals, from the penny primer to the heavy folio, 
and from the dingy, ooarso^yped weekly papor, to the 
'argfe, weHrfilled daily. 

n 
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It were unjust tp deny a degree of inteUectua ictivilj 
to the South. It haa produced a few good autliore — a few 
competent editors, and a moderately large number of 
clever magaaittista, paragraph lata, easayiata and critics 
Absolutely, then, it must be conceded that the South has 
something that may be called a literature ; it is only when 
we Bpeak of her in compariaon with the North, that we eay, 
with a pardonably strong csprcsaion, " The South haa no 
literature." This waa virtually admitted by more than one 
speaker at the lato " Southern Convention" at Savannah. 
Said a South Carolina orator on that occaaion : " It is im- 
portant that the South should /tare a literature of her own, 
to defend her principlea and her rights ;" a sufBciently 
plain concession that she has not, now, auch a literatoro. 
iiut/ffc/* speak more significantly than the rounded periods 
of Convention orators. Lot ua look ati facta, then. 

Firat, lurniug our attention to the periodical literature 
of the South, we obtain these resnlta : By the ccnaus of 
1850, we ascertain that the entire number 'of periodicals, 
daily, aemi-weekly, weekly, semi-monthly, monthly and 
quarterly, publiahed in the slave States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were seven hundred and twenty-two. 
These had an aggregate ywrfy circulation of ninety-two 
million one hundred and sixty-seven thousand one hundred 
and twenty-nine. (93,161,139). The number of periodicals, 
of every class, published in the non-slaveholding States 
f eiclusive of California) waa one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three, with an aggregate yearly circulation of 
three hundred and thirty-three million three hundred and 
eighty-six thousand and eighty-one. (333,386,081). 
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We are awaie that there may be inaccuracies in the fore- 
going estimates ; bufc the compilers of the census, not we, 
are responsible for them. Besides, the figures are unques- 
tionably as fair for the South as for the North ; we accept 
them, therefore, as a just basis of our comparisons. Nearly 
seven years have elapsed since these statistics were taken, 
and these seven years have wrought an immense change 
in the journalism of the North, without any corresponding 
change in that of the South. It is noteworthy that, as a 
general thing, the principal journals of the free States are 
more comprehensive in their scope, more complete in every 
department, and enlist, if not a higher order of talent, at 
least more talent, than they did seven years ago. This im* 
provement extends not only to the metropolitan, but to the 
country papers also. In fact, the very highest literary 
ability, in finance, in political economy, in science, in sta- 
tism, in law, in theology, in medicine, in the belles-lettres, 
is laid under contribution by the journals of the non-slave^ 
holding States. This is true only to a very limited degree 
of Southern journals. Their position, with but few excep- 
tions, is substantially the same that it was ten years ago. 
They are neither worse nor better — ^the imbecility and in- 
ertia which attaches to everything which slavery touches, 
clings to them now as tenaciously as it did when Henry 
A. Wise thanked God for the paucity of newspapers in the 
Old Dominion, and the platitudes of " Father" Ritchie wero 
recognized as the political gospel cf the South. They Iwvo 
not, so far as we can learn, increased materially in numbert 
nor in the aggregate of their yearly circulation. In *J» 
free States no wfeek passes that docs not add to the mini- 
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bcr of their journals, icd extend the circle of their readere 
and their influence. Since the census tables to which we 
have referred were prepared, two of the many excellent 
weekly journals of which the city of New-York can boast, 
have sprung into being, and attained an aggregate circu- 
lation more than twice as largo as that of the entire news- 
paper press of Virginia in 1850 — and exceeding, by soma 
thousands, the aggregate circulation of the two hundred 
and fifty journals of whicli Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Georgia, \orth Carolina and Florida, could boast at the 
time above-mentioned. 

In this connection, we beg leave to introduce the fol- 
luwing letter, kindly furnished na by the proprietors of 
the N. Y. Tribune, in answer to eiiquirips which we ad 
dressod to them : — 

TKtBUJiit OfFicp, New Toek, / 
30th May, 185". J 

Mr. U. It. Belpbb, 

Sir:— 
In atiBwer to jour inquiry we inform yoa thst we emploj Id 
our building one hundred and aerenty-aix penona r^nlarlj: 
this doea not include our carriera uid cartmen, nor does it indndt 
th« men employed in the Job OfBce in our building. Daring 
the past year we have used in printing 7^e Tribune, Forty-four 
thousand nine hundred and seventy nine (44,979) reams of paper 
weighing two million three hundred and ten thonsand one 
hundred and tiiirty (2,310,130) poundn. We publieh one hundred 
and Beventy-six thousand copies of our weekly ediUon, which 
goes to press, the second form, at T 1-2 o'clofk, A.M. and is 
finished at 2 A. III. the next morning. Our mailers reqolN 
eighteen to nineteen hours to mail our Weekly, which mskM 
from thirty to hi rty- two cart loads- 
Very respectfully, 

Qrket.et & Hc£lkitr. 
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Throughout the non-slaveholding States, the noTvapapet 
or magazine that has not improved during the last decade 
of years, is an exception to the general rule. Throughout 
the entire slaveholding States, the newspaper or maga- 
sdne that has improved during that time, is no less an 
exception to the general rule that there obtains. Outside 
of the larger cities of the South, there arc not, probably, 
half a dozen newspapers in the whole slaveholding region 
that can safely challenge a comparison with tlio country- 
press of the North. What that country-press \/ap twenty 
years ago, the country-press of the South is now. 

We do not deny that the South has produceJ aMe jour- 
nalists ; and that some of the newspapers of her princi- 
pal cities exhibit a degree of enterprise and talbutthat can- 
not fail to command for them the respect of all intelligent 
men. But these journals, we regret to say, are marked 
exceptions to the general condition of the Southern press ; 
and even the best of these fall far below the standard of ex* 
cellence attained by the leading journals of the North. In 
fact, whether our comparison embraces quantity only, or 
extends to both quantity and quality, it is found to be 
immeasurably in favor of the non-slaveholding States, 
which in journalism, as in all other industrial pursuits, 
leave their slavery-cursed competitors at an infinite dis- 
tance behind them, and thus vindicate the superiority of 
free institutions, which, recognizing labor as honorable, 
secure its rewards for alL 

The literary vassalage of the South to the Nort^ con- 
stitutes in itself a most significant commentary upon the 
diatribes of tho former concerning " a purely Southern 
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litaratnre." To begin at the beginning — the Alphabetical 
Blocks and Educational tables from which our Southern 
abecedarian takes his initial leason, were projected aod 
manufactured in the North, Going forward a step, we 
Gnd the youngling intent in spelling short sentences, 01 
gratifying hia juvenile fondneas for the fine arta by copy- 
ing the wood-cuts from hia Northern primer. Yet another 
Btep, and wc discover bim with his Sanders' Reader, hia 
Mitchell's Geography, hia Emerson's Arithmetic, all pro 
dnccd by Northern mind and Northern enterprise. There 
is nothing wrong in this ; it is only a little ridiculous in 
view of the fulminations of the Southern proslavery press 
against the North. Occasionally however we are amused 
by the efforts of the oligarchs to make their own school- 
books, or to root out of all educational teit-books every 
reference to the pestilential heresy of freedom. A " gen- 
tleman" in Charleston, S. C. is devoting his energies to 
the preparation of a series of proslavery elementary works, 
consisting of primers, readers, &c. — and lo I they are. all 
printed, stitched and bound north of Mason and Dixon's 
line I A single /ac< like this is sufficient to overturn whole 
folios of thtory concerning the divinity of slavery. The 
truth is, that, not school-books alone, but works of almost 
•very class produced by the South, depend upon Northern 
enterprise and skill for their introduction to the public. 
Mr. DeBow, the eminent Statistician, publishes a Southeru 
Review, purporting to be issued from New Orleans. It 
is printed and bound in the city of New York. We cU|< 
the following paragraph from a recent number of the 
Vicksburgh (Miss.) W^: — 
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** Southern Enterprize. — Even the Mississippi Legislature, 
at its late session allowed its laws to go to Boston to be printed, 
and made an appropriation of $3,000 to pay one of its members 
to go there and read the proof sheets instead of having it done 
in the State, and thereby assisting in building up a Southern 
publishing house. What a commentary on the Yankee-haters !" 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Patriot thus records a similar 
contribution, on the part of that State, to " the creation of 
a purely Southern Literature :" 

**We have heard it said, that those who had the control 
of the printing of the revised Statutes of North Carolina, in 
order to save a few dimes, had the work executed in Boston, in 
preference to giving the job to a citizen of this State. We 
impugn not the motives of the agents in this matter ; but it is a 
little humiliating that no work except the commonest labor, can 
be done in North Carolina ; that everything which requires a little 
skill, capital, or ingenuity, must be seut North. In the case under 
consideration, we have heard it remarked, that when the whole 
bill of expenses connected with the printing of the Revised 
Statutes in Boston was footed up, it only amounted to a few 
thousand dollars more than the job would have cost in this 
State. But then we have the consolation of knowing that 
the book came from the North^ and that it was printed among 
the abolitionists of Boston ; the peculiar friends of North Carolina 
and the South generally. — Of course we ought to be willing to 
pay a few extra thousands in consideration of these important 
facts !" 

Southern divines give us elaborate " Bible Arguments ;" 
Southern statists heap treatise upon treatise through 
which the Federal Constitution is tortured into all mon- 
strous shapes ; Southern novelists bore us ad %nfinitum 
with pictures of the beatitudes of plantation life and the 
negro-quarters ; Southern verse- wrights drone out their 



•D indelbiceaf alsTefT, — pdert, politiriM, ■otcIm!; bard- 
Hag, merenXtf riagiBg Ibe daitgca 190a " the Biblical 
ioctitstioii," " tlie eoesemXive insdladoii,* " the lutmmn- 
mag tostitatkni,* " the pstrwrdnl inatitntioi^ — and 
then — hare Ibeir boots printed on Northern pap^, with 
Northern typea, b; N'ortbem ardxana, stitcfaed, boond and 
mad« readf for tlic market bj yoTtbran iodiiBtiy ; and 
yet fail to se« in all thin, as a tree phOoeophical mind 
mut Bee, an overtrbelmiDg refntatioD of their misetable 
Bophisma in behalf of a Eastern against whicji hnmanitj 
ID all ita impolsea and anpirationa, and civilization in all 
ita activitif's and triumphs, ntter their perpetnal protest 
ProiD a cnricna article in the "American Pnblishers 
Circnlar" on " Rnik Making in America," we giTC the fbl 
lowing extracts : 

" It {* •omewhat kUrmii^ to know that the nnmbet of hooaet 
now tctiuJly engaged in the pabliatui^ of boolu, not inclnding 
periodicaU, udoudIs to more th«n three hnndred. About thre«- 
CMirthi of thete tn) eogtged in Boeton, New-York, Philadelphim, 
and Baltimore — the balanca being divided between Ciacinnftti, 
Bntfalo, Aubom, Alban;, LouisTille, Chicago, St. Louis, mad a 
few otber places. There are more than three thousand book- 
•ellera who dispense the pDblications of these three hundred, be* 
•idea aix or seven tboosand apothecaries, grocers, and hardware 
dealers, who connect literature with drugs, molasses, and nails. 

"The best printing in America is probably now done in Cam- 
bridge; the best cloth binding in Boston, and the best calf and 
norocco in New-York and Philadelphia. In these two latter 

)itjlei we are, as jet, a loug distance from Heyday, the pride of 
Iiondon. His finish is supreme. There is nothing between it 
■ad perfection. 
" Books hare muttiilied to such an extent in our conntry, that 
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ft now takes 750 paper mills, with 2,000 eDgines m constant 
operation, to supply the printers, who work day and night, en- 
deavoring to keep their engagements with puhlishers. These 
tireless mills produced 270,000,000 pounds of paper the past year, 
which immense supply has sold for about 927,000,000. A pound 
and a quarter of rags were required for a pound of paper, and 
400,000.000 pounds were therefore consumed in this way last 
year. The cost of manufacturing a twelve months' supply of 
papier for the United States, aside from labor and rags, is CAm« 
puted at ^4,000,000. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"The Harper establishment^ the largest of our. publishing 
bouses, covers half an acre of ground. If old Mr. Cazton, who 
printed those stories of the Trojan war so long ago, could follow 
the Ex-Mayor of New-York in one of his morning rounds in 
Franklin Square, he would be, to say the least, a little surprised. 
He would see in one room the floor loaded with the weight of 
150 tons of presses. The electrotyping process would puzzle 
him somewhat ; the drying and pressing process would startle 
him ; the bustle would make his head ache ; and the stock-room 
would qmte finish him. An edition of Harpers' Monthly Maga- 
zine alone consists of 175,000. Few persons have any idea how 
large a number this is as applied to the edition of a book. It is 
computed that if these magazines were to rain down, and one 
man should attempt to pick them up like chips, it would take 
him a fortnight to pick up the copies of one single number, sup- 
posing him to pick up one every second, and to work ten hours 
a day." 

"The rapidity with which books are now manufactured is 
almost incredible. A complete copy of one of Bulwer's novels, 
published across the water in three volumes, and reproduced 
here in one, was swept through the press in New-York in fifty 
hours, and offered for sale smoking hot in the streets. The fabu- 
lous edifice proposed by a Yankee from Vermont, no longer seems 
an impossibility. < Build the establishment according to my 
plan,' said he ; ^ drive a sheep in at one end, and he shall imme- 
diately come out at the other, four quarters of lamb, a felt bat, t 
leather apron, and a quarto Bible.' " 

11* 



The buaiiesa of the Messrs. Harper, whose cstallisb- 
oicnt is referred to in the foregoing extract, is probably 
more generally diffused over every section of this country 
than that of any other pablishing house. From enquiries 
recently made of them wc learn that they iasue, on an 
average, 3,000 bound volumes per day, throughout the year, 
and that each volume wiil average SOO pages — making a 
total of about one million of volumes, and not less than 
five hundred millions of pages per annum. This does not 
include the Magazine and books in pamphlet form, each 
of which contains ae much matter as a bound volume, — 
Their bills for paper exceed $300,000 annually, and as the 
average cost is fineen cents per ponnd, they consume 
more than two millions of pounds — say one thousand tons 
of white paper. 

There are regularly employed in their own premises 
about 550 persona, iiicludiug printers, binders, engravers, 
and clerks. These are all paid in full once a fortnight in 
bankable money. Besides these, there are nnmerons ait 
thors and artists in every section of the country, who fui^ 
nish manuscripts and illustrations, on terms generally 
satisfactory to all the parties interested. 

The Magazine luks a monthly circulation of between 
1^5,000 and 200,000, or about two millions of copies anuo- 
ally. Each number of the Magazine is closed up about 
the fifth of the month previous to its date. Three or foui 
days thereafter the mailing begins, commencing witl^ 
more distant subscribers, all of whom are supplied befort 
any copies are sold for delivery in New-York. The iiiten 
tioQ of the pnblishers is, that it shall be delivered aa nearl* 
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as poBsibli on the same day in St. Louis, New-Orleans, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, and New-York. It takes 
from ten to twelve days to dispatch the whole edition, 
(which weighs between four and five tons,) by mail and 
express. 

Their new periodical, " Harpers' Weekly," has, in a little 
more than four months, reached a sale of nearly *lOfiOC 
copies. The mailing of this commences on Tuesday night. 
and occupies about three days. 

Ex-Mayor Harper, whom we have found to be one of 
the most affable and estimable gentlemen in the city of 
New-York, informed us, sometime ago, that, though he had 
no means of knowing positively, he was of the opinion that 
about eighty per cent, of all their publications find final 
purchasers in the free States — ^the remainder, about twenty 
per cent, in the slave States. Yet it is probable that, with 
one or two exceptions, no other publishing house in the 
country has so large a per centage of Southern trade. 

Of the " more than three hundred houses engaged in the 
publication of books,'' to which the writer in the "Ameri- 
can Publishers' Circular" refers, upwards of nine-tenths of 
the number are in the non-slaveholding States, and these 
represent not less than ninety-nine hundredths of the 
whole capital invested in the business. Baltimore has 
twice as many publishers as any other Southern city ; and 
nearly as many as the whole South beside. The census 
returns of 1850 give but twenty-four publishers for the 
entire South, and ten of these were in Maryland. The 
relative disproportion which then existed in this branch 
of enterprise, bctyeexi the North and the South, still 
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exists ; or, if it has been cljau^d at all, that change is 
in favor of the North. So of all the capital, enterpriBe 
and inJnstry invoWed in tbo manufacture of the materiai 
tliftt enters into the cnmposition of books. Al! the paper 
manufactories of the South do not produce enough to sup- 
ply a single publishing house in the city of New-Tork, — 
Perhspa "a Southern Literature" does not necessurily in- 
volve tlie enterprises requisite to the manvfaeCure of books j 
bitt experience ban shown that there is a somewhat inti- 
mate relation between the author, printer, paper-maker 
and publisher ; in other words, that the intellectual activ- 
ity which expresses itself in books, is measurable by the 
mechanical activities engaged in their manufacture. — 
Tims 11 State that is fruitful in authors will almost nocesea- 
rily be fruitful in publishers ; and the number of both classes 
will bo pro]>nrtioned to the reading population. The pov- 
erty of Southern literature is legitimately shown, there- 
fore, in the paucity of Southern publishers. We do not 
deny a high degree of cultivated talent to the South ; we 
are familiar with the names of her sons whose genius has 
made them eminent ; all that we insist upon is, that the 
game accursed influence which has smitten her industrial 
enterprises with paralysis, and retarded indefinitely her 
material advancement, has exerted a corresponding influ- 
ence upon her literature. How it has done this we shall 
more fully indicate before we close the chapter. 

At the " Southern Convention" held soma months since 
at Savannah, a good deal was said about " Southern liter- 
ature," and many su^estionB made in reference to the 
best means for its promotion. One speaker thought that 
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** tbej could get text-books at home without going to either 
Old England or New England for them.'' Well — they can 
try. The effort will not harm them ; nor the North either. 
The orator was confident " that the South had talent enough 
to do anything that needs to be done, and independence 
enough to do it." Hie taUnt we shall not deny ; the inde' 
fendena we are ready to believe in when we see it. When 
g)ie throws off the incubus of slavery under which she goes 
staggering like the Sailor of Bagdad under the weight of 
the Old Man of the Sea, she will prove her independence, 
and demonstrate her ability "to do anything that needs to 
bo done.'' Till then she is but a fettered giant, whose 
vitals are torn by the dogs which her own folly has engen> 
dered. . 

Another speaker, on the occasion referred to, half-uncon- 
sciously it would seem, threw a gleam of light upon the 
subject under discussion, which, had not himself and his 
bearers been bat-blind, would have revealed the clue that 
conducts from the darkness in which they burrow to th« 
day of redemption for the South. Said he : — 

** Northern publishers employ the talent of the South and of 
the whole country to write for them, and pour out thousands an 
nually for it ; but Southern men expect to get talent without 
paying for it. The SotUhem Quarterly Review and the Literary 
Messenger are literally struggling for existence, for want of mate* 
rial aid. * * * It is not the South that builds up Northern lit- 
erature — ikey do it themselves. There is talent and mind and 
poetic genius enough in the South to build up a literature of a 
high order ; but Southern publishers cannot get money enough 
to assist them in their enterprises, and. theiefore. the South has 
no literature. 
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Hero arc truths. " Southern men eipecl to get talent 
without [laying for it." A very natnra! expectation, con- 
Bidcring that tliey have Lceu accustunicd to have all their 
material wants supplied by the iincompeDsated toil of their 
elavcB. Id tliie instance it may seem an absurd one, but 
it results legitimately from the system of slavery, Tliat 
Bystcin, in fact, operates in a two-fold way against tl)0 
Soutliern publiahor : first, by its practical repudiation of 
the scriptural axiom that the laboreria worthy of his hire ; 
and secondly, by restricting tlie circle of readers through 
the ignorance which it inevitably engenders. How is it 
that the people of the North build up their literature 7 — 
Two words reveal the secret ; i'iiitUigena—<xrttj:tnsation. 
They are a reading pteple — the poorest arlizan or day-laborer 
has his shelf of books, or his daily or weekly paper, whose 
contunta ho seldom fails to master before retiring at night ; 
and tAa/ are acaistomed to -pay for all the books and paperi tehith 
tity peruse. Readers and payers — these are tlie men who 
insure the prosperity of publishers. Where a system of 
enforced servitude prevails, it is very apt to beget loose 
notions about tlic obligation of paying for anything ; and 
many minds fail to see the distinction, morally, between 
compelling Sambo to pick cotton without paying him wa- 
ges, or compelling Lippincott & Co. to manufacture books 
for the planter's pleasure or edification upon the same lib- 
eral terms. But more than this — where a system of en- 
forced servitude prevails, a fearful degree of ignorance 
prevails also, as its necessary accompaniment The en- 
slaved masses are, of course, thrust back from the fountains 
of knowledge by tho strong arm of law, while the poor 
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non-Blaveholding classes are almost as effectually excluded 
fi'oin the institutions of learning by their poverty — ^the 
sparse population of slaveholding districts being unfavor- 
able to the maintenance of free schools, and tlie exigencies 
of their condition forbidding them to avail themselves of 
any more costly educational privileges. 

Northern publishers can " employ the talent of the South 
and of the whole country to write for them, and pour out 
thousands annually for it," simply because a reading pop- 
alation, accustomed to pa/y for the service which it receives, 
enables them to do so. A similar population at the South 
would enable Southern publishers to do the same. Substi- 
tute free labor for slave labor, the institutions of freedom 
for those of slavery, and it would not long remain true 
that ** Southern publishers cannot get money enough to 
assist them in their enterprises, and therefore the South 
has no literature.'' This is the discovery which the South 
Carolina orator from whom we quote, but narrowly escaped 
making, when he stood upon its very edge, and rounded 
his periods with the truths in whose unapprehended mean* 
ings was hidden this germ of redemption for a nation. 

The selfnstultification of folly, however, was never more 
evident than it is in the current gabble of the oligarchs 
about a '^ Southern literature." They do not mean by it a 
healthy, manly, normal utterance of unfettered minds, 
without which there can be no proper literature ; but an 
emasculated substitute therefor, from which the element 
of freedom is eliminated ; husks, from which the kernel 
has escaped — a body, from which the vitalizing spirit has 
fled — a literature which ignores manhood by confounding 
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it with bmtehood ; or, at best, deals with aU olmilcs af 
freedom as treason a^^ainat the " pecaliar instiiatioiL'' 
There ia not a single great auma in the literary annals of 
the old or new world that conld lirawf iteelf to the statnro 
requisite to gain admiasion into the Pantheon erected bj 
thi-se devotees of the Inane for their LtUiputian deities. 
Tliaiik God, a " Southern litcratnrc," in the sense intended 
hy tbc champions of slaverT, is a simple impossibility, 
rendcTcd snch by that exility of mind which they demand 
ill its producers as a prerequisite to admission into ttie 
guild of Southern authorship. The tcnuiius thouglits of 
such autborlinga could not survive a single breath of manly 
eriticisra. The history of the rise, progress, &iid decline oi" 
their literature could be easily nTitton on a child's smuotli 
palm, and leave space enough for its funeral oration anil 
epitaph. Tlie latter might appropriately be that which, 
in one of our rural districts, marks the grave of a still-bont 
infant : — 

" If BO early I am done for, 
1 wonder what I was begun for 1" 

We desire to sec the South bear its just proportion in 
the literary activities and achievements of our common 
country. It has never yet done so, and it never will until 
its own manhood is vindicated in the abolition of slavery. 
The impulse which such a measure would give to all in- 
dustrial pursuits that deal with the elements of material 
prosperity, would be imparted also to the no less valuable 
bnt more intangible creations of the mind. Tak* from Ihe 
intellect of the South th« incubus which now oppresses it, 
and its rebound would be glorious ; the era of its diviner 
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inspirations would begin ; and its triumphs would be a 
perpetual vindication of the superiority of free institutions 
over those of slavery. 

To Duyckinck's " Cyclopedia of Amer can Literature — a 
sort of OmTuvm-gaiherum that reminds one of Jeremiah's 
figs — ^we are indebted for the following facts : The whole 
number of " American authors" whose place of nativity 
is given, is five hundred and sixty-nine. Of these seventy- 
nine were foreign bom, eighty-seven were natives of the 
South, and four hundred and three — a vast majority of 
the whole, first breathed the vital air in the free North. 
Many of those who were born in the South, received their 
education in the North, quite a number of whom became 
permanent residents thereof. Still, for the purposes of 
this computation, we count them on the side of the South. 
Yet how significant the comparison which this computa- 
tion furnishes i Throwing the foreign bom (adopted 
citizens, mostly residents of the North) out of the reckonings 
and the record stands, — Northern authors /(mr hwndred and 
three ; Southern, eighty-seven — a difference of three hundred 
and sixteen in favor of the North I And this, probably, 
indicates very fairly the relative intellectual activity of 
the two sections. 

We accept the facts gleaned from Duyckinck's work as 
a basis, simply, of our estimate : not as being absolutely 
accurate in themselves, though they are doubtless reli'^p 
ble in the main, and certainly %a fair for the South as 
tiiey are for the North. We might dissent from the judg> 
ment of the compiler in reference to the propriety of 
applying the tern " literature'' to much that his compilap 
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tion contains ; but as tastea have proverbially differed 
from t!ie daya of the venerable dame wiio kissed her cow 
— not to extend our researches into the condition of thinga 
anterior to that interesting event — we will not ineist upon 
our view of the matter, but take it for granted that he has 
diaentorabed from forgotten reviews, newspapers, pamph- 
lets, and posters, a fair relative proportion of " authors" 
for both North and South, for which " American Litera- 
ture" is unquestionably under infinite obUgations to him 1 

Griawold'a " Poeta aad Poetry of America" and Thomas 
Buchanan Read's " Female Poeta of America" furnish evi- 
dence, equally conclusive, of the benumbing influence of 
slavery upon the intellect of a countrj-. Of course, these 
compilers say nothing about Slavpry, and probably never 
thought of it in connection with their respective works, 
but none the less significant on that account is the teeth 
mony of the fads which they give. From the last edition 
of Griawold'a compilation, ('which contains the names of 
none of our female writers, he having included them in a 
eeparats volume) we find the names of one hundred and 
forty-one writers of verse : of these ove waa foreigu-born, 
ttveaiun natives of the slaveholding, and mx kumdred and 
Iwenty-lAree of the non-alaveholding Statea. Of our female 
poets, whose nativity ia given by Mr. Read, ekom are 
natives of the South ; and seveniy^hree of the North I These 
simple arithmetical figures are God's eternal Scripture 
against the folly and madness of Slavery, and need no aid 
of rhetoric to give emphasis to the startling eloquence of 
llwir revelations. 

But, after all, literature ia not to be eatimated by cubia 
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feet or pounds averdupois, nor measured by the bushel or 
the yardstick. Quality, rather than quantity, is the true 
standard of estimation. The fact, however, matters little 
for our present purpose ; for the South, we are sorry to 
say, is as much behind the North in the former as in the 
latter. We do not forget the names of Oayarre, Benton, 
SimmSy and other eminent citizens of the Slare States, 
who have by their contributions to American letters con- 
ferred honor upon themselves and upon our common coun* 
try, when we affirm, that those among our authors who 
enjoy a cosmopolitan reputation, are, with a few honor- 
able exceptions, natives of the Free North ; and that the 
names which most brilliantly illustrate our literature, in 
its every department, are those which have grown into 
greatness under the nurturing influence of free institu- 
tions. '' Comparisons are odious," it is said ; and we will 
not, unnecessarily, render them more so, in the present 
instance, by contrasting, name by name, the literary men 
of the South with the literary men of the North. We do 
not depreciate the former, nor overestimate the latter. 
But let us ask, whence come our geographers, our astron- 
omers, our chemists, our meteorologists, our ethnologists, 
and others, who have made their names illustrious in the 
domain of the Natural Sciences 7 Not from the Slave 
States, certainly. In the Literature of Law, the South 
can furnish no name that can claim peership with those of 
Story and of Kent ; in History, none that tower up to the 
altitude of Bancroft, Prescott, Hildreth, Motley and Wash- 
ington Ii-ving ; in Theology, none that can challenge 
favorable comparison with those of Edwards, Dwight, 
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rhmnninc, Tajlor, Bo^iuicU, Tyler &Dd Wsjlaod in f kf 
tioo, none that take raok with Cooper, sod Mia Stowc ^ 
and bat few that may do bo irhh even the second daaa 
■ordists of Ibe North ;* in Puetry, none that c&acoauiiaiid 
poiitioii widi Biyant, HaUeck, and PerciTuI, with Whit 
tier, l^mgfellow, aad Lowell, with WillU, Stoddard and 
Ta^or, with HolmGs. Saxe, and Barlei^ ; and — wb miglit 
add twenty other Xortheni nantes before we buBd their 
Southern pc«r, with the exception at {xior Poe, who, with* 
in a narrow range of aubjects, showed himself a poet 
of cousmaroate art, and occupies a Bort of debatable 
ground between our first and sccond<:las8 writers. 

We might extend this comparison to our writers in 
ever; department of letters, from the compiler of school- 
books to the author of titc most profimnd ethical treatise, 
and with precisely the same result. But wc forbear. 
The task is (liHtasteful to our State pride, and would have 
been entirely avoided had not a higher principle urged ns 
to its performance. It remains for ns now to enquire. 

What has pboddced this ltteiubt faupebism op the South T 
One single word, most pregnant in its terrible meaning, 
answers the question. That woi-d is— Slavery I But we 
have been so long accustomed to the ugly thing itself, 
and have become so familiar with its no less ugly fruits, 
that the common mind fails to apprehend the connection 
between the one, as cause, and the other aa effect ; and 

* We SonthronB all EI017 tn the litcnuy repnlation oTHr. Slmms; 
;et we must confess his intbriority to Cooper, and pr^odfce a.\on» 
will re^iae to admit, that, while in the art oX the noveliat he \% tha 
■npcrior or Mm. Stowe in genina he most Ube poaitioa beloir hei. 
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it therefore becomes nec^sary to give a iaore detailed 
ansifs^er to our interrogatory. 

Obviously, then, the conditions requisite to a flourish- 
ing literature are wanting at the South. These are — 

I. Readers. The people of the South are not a reading 
people. Many of the adult population never learned to 
read ; still more, do not care to read. We have been ini- 
presscd, during a temporary sojourn in the North, with 
the diflference between the middle and laboring classes in 
the Free States, and the same classes in the Slave States, 
in this respect. Passing along the great routes of travel 
in the former, or taking our seat in the comfortable cars 
that pass up and down the avenues of our great commer- 
cial metropolis, we have not failed to contrast the employ- 
ment of our fellow-passengers with that which occupies 
the attention of the corresponding classes on our various 
Southern routes of travel. In the one case, a large pro- 
portion of the passengers seem intent upon mastering the 
contents of the newspaper, or some recently publisheil 
book. The merchant, the mechanic, the artizan, the pro- 
fessional man, and even the common laborer, going to or 
returning from their daily avocations, are busy with their 
morning or evening paper, or engaged in an intelligent 
discussion of some topic of public interest This is their 
leisure hour, and it is given to the acquisition of such in- 
formation as may be of immediate or ultimate use, or to 
the cultivation of a taste for elegant literature. In the 
other case, newspapers and books seem generally ignored, 
and noisy discussions of village and State politics, vhe 
tobacco and cotton crops, filibtisterism in Cuba, Kicaragua, 
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or Sonora, the price of negroes generally, and eepecially 
of "fine-looking wenches," the beauties of lynch-law, tlio 
delights of hoFBo-i'acing, the excitement of street fights 
with bowie-knives and revolvers, the "manifest destiny" 
theory that justifies the stealing of all territory contigu- 
ous to our own, and kindred topics, constitute the warp 
and woof of conversation. All this is on a level with the 
general intelligence of the Slave States. It is true, these 
States Lave their educated men, — the majority of whom 
owe their literary ciiltnre to the colleges of the North. 
Not that there are no Southern colleges — for there are in- 
stitutions, so called, in a majority of the Slave States. — 
Some of them, too, aro not deficient in tlie appointments 
requisite to our higher educational institutions ; but as a 
general thing, Southern colleges are colleges only in name, 
and will scarcely take rank with a third-rate Northern 
academy, while our academies, with a few csccptiotis, are 
immeasurably inferior to the public schools of New-Tork, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. The truth is, there is a vast 
inert mass of stupidity and ignorance, too dense for indi- 
vidual effort to enlighten or remove, in all communities 
cursed with the institutiou of slavery. Disguise the un- 
welcome truth as we may, slavery is the parent of igno- 
rance, and ignorance begets a whole brood of follies and 
of vices, and every one of these is inevitably hostile to 
literary culture. The masses, if they think of literature 
at all, tliink of it only aa a costly luxury, to be monopo- 
lized by the few. 
The proportion of whltfl adults over twenty years of age 
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in each State, who cannot read and write, to Uio u^hdt 
white population, is as follows : 
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In this table, Illinois and Indiana are tlic only Fre(» 
States which, in point of education, are surpassed by any 
of the Slave States ; and this disgraceful fact is owing, 
principally, to the influx of foreigners, and to immigrants 
from the Slave States. New-York, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania have also a large foreign element in their 
population, that swells very considerably this percent- 
age of ignorance. For instance, New-York shows, by 
the last census, a population of 98,722 who cannot read 
and write, and of this number 68,052 are foreigners ; 
Rhode Island, 3,607, of whom 2,359 are foreigners ; Penn- 
sylvania, 16,272, of whom 24,989 arc foreigners. On the 
other hand, the ignorance of the Slave States is princi- 
pally native ignorance, but comparatively few emigrants 
from Europe seeking a home upon a soil cursed with "the 
pectdiar institution.^ North Carolina has a foreign popo* 
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UUon of only 340, Sontti Carolina oaly 104, j^rkansaBon); 
27, TonncBsee only 505, and Virginia only I,13t, who can- 
not read and write ; while the aggregatu of native igno- 
rance in these five States (exclusive of tbe slaves, who are 
ilcbarred all education byiaio) ia 273,948 1 No longer ago 
tbair 1831, Goveraor Clarke, of Kentncky, in his message 
to the Legislature of that State, deilared that "by the 
computation of those most familiar with the subject, cm- 
third of the adu.lt fopidalion of the State are unahk to vtrUt 
tkeirnamcsi" and Governor Campbell, of Virginia, reported 
to tho Legislature, that "from the returns of ninety-eight 
clerks, it appeared that of 4,614 applications for marriage 
licenses in 183T, no less than l,04t wore made by men 
unable to write." 

In the Slave States tho proportion of free white children 
between the ages of five and twenty, who are found at 
any school or college, ia not quite tmtfifth of the whole ; 
in the Free States, the proportion is more than thra-fifHu. 

Wo could fill our pages with' facta like these to an 
almost indefinite extent, but it cannot be necessary. No 
tmth ia more demonstrable, nay, no truth has been more 
abundantly demonstrated, than this : that Slavery is hos- 
tile to general education ; its strength, its very life, is in 
tho ignorance and stolidity of tho masses ; it naturally 
and neceasarily represses general literary culture. To 
talk, therefore, of the " creation of a purely Southern 
Literature," without readers to demand, or writert to pro- 
duce it, is the mere babble of idiocy. 

II. Another tliiag eesential to the creation of % litera- 
ture IB Ugktal Fbeeddv. How much of ikai ia to be fbnnd 
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in the region of Slavery ? We will not say that there is 
none ; bnt if it exists, it exists as the outlawed antagonist 
of human chattelhood. He who believes that the despo- 
tism of the accursed institution expends its malignant 
forces upon the slare, leaving intact the white and (so called) 
free population, is the victim of a most monstrous delu- 
sion. One end of the yoke that bows the African to the 
dust, presses heavily upon the neck of his Anglo-Saxon 
master. The entire mind of the South either stultifies 
itself into acquiescence with Slavery, succumbs to its 
autnority, or chafes in indignant protest against its 
monstrous pretensions and outrageous usurpations. A 
free press is an institution almost unknown at the South. 
Free speech is considered as treason against slavery : 
and when people dare neither speak nor print their 
thoughts, free thought itself is well nigh extinguished. 
All that can be said in defence of human bondage, may be 
spoken freely ; but question either its morality or its 
policy, and the terrors of lynch law are at once invoked to 
put down the pestilent heresy. The legislation of the 
Slave States for the suppression of the freedom of speech 
and the press, is disgraceful and cowardly to the last 
degree, and can find its parallel only in the meanest and 
bloodiest despotiBms of the Old World* No institution 
that could bear the light would thus sneakingly seek to 
burrow itself in utter darkness. Look, too, at the mobbings, 
lynchings, robberies, social and political proscriptions, 
and all manner of nameless outrages, to which men in the 
South have been subjected, simply upon the suspicion that 

tiiej were the eDamies of Slavery : We could fill page 

18 
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after p3^ of Ibis roluiue wilh the recoid of snch atroci- 
ties. But a simple reference to Uicm is enougli. Our 
countrymen liave not yet forgotten why John 0. Unde> 
wood was, but a few months since, banished from his 
home in Virginia, and the accomplished Hedreck driven 
from his College professorship in North Carolina. They 
believed Slavery inimical to the best interest of the South, 
and for daring to give expression to this belief in mode- 
rate yet maniy language, they were ostracised by tiie 
despotic Slave Tower, and compelled to seek a refugo 
from its vengeance in States where the principles of free- 
dom are better understood. Feuding the last Presiden- 
tial election, there were thousands, nay, tens of tbonsanda 
of voters in the Slave States, who desired to give their 
Buffrages for the Kcpublican nominee, John C. Fremout 
Mmself a Southron, but a non-slavebolder. Xh6 Consti- 
tution of the United States guaranteed to these incu an 
expression of their prefijrence at the ballot-box. But were 
they permitted such an expression ? Not at all. They 
were denounced, threatened, overawed, . by the Slave 
Power — and it is not too much to say that there was 
really no Conslitulional eUction, — that is, no such free ex- 
pression of political preferences as the Constitution aims 
to secure — in a majority of the Slavo States. 

From a multiplicity of facts like these, the inference is 
anavoidable, that Slavery tolerates no freedom of the 
press — no freedom of speech — no freedom of opinion. To 
expect that a whole-souled, manly literature can Sourish 
under such conditions, is as absurd as it would be to look 
fw health amid the pestilential vapors of a dungeon, or 
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for the continuance of ammal life witiout the aid of 
oxygen. 

in. Mental activity — ^force — enterprise — are requisite 
to the creation of literature. Slavery tends to sluggish- 
ness — imbecility — ^inertia. Where free thought is trea 
son, the masses will not long take the trouble of thinking 
at all. Desuetude begets Incompetence — the dare-not soon 
becomes the camnat. The mind thus enslaved, necessarily 
loses its interest in the processes of other minds ; and its 
tendency is to sink down into absolute stolidity or sot- 
tishness. Our remarks find melancholy confirmation in 
the abject servilism in which multitudes of the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South are involved. In them, 
ambition, pride, self-respect, hope, seem alike extinct. 
Their slaveholding fellows are, in some respects, in a still 
more unhappy condition — ^helpless, nerveless, ignorant, 
selfish ; yet vain-glorious, self-sufficient and brutal. Are 
these the chosen architects who are expected to build up 
" a purely Southern literature IP 

The truth ig, slavery destroys, or vitiates, or pollutes, 
whatever it touches. No interest of society escapes the 
influence of its clinging curse. It makes Southern religion 
a stench in the nostrils of Christendom — it makes Southern 
politics a libel upon all the principles of Republicanism — 
it makes Southern literature a travesty upon the honora 
ble profession of letters. Than the better class of South- 
ern authors themselves, none will feel more keenly the 
truth of our remarks. They write books, but can find for 
them neither publishers nor remunerative sales at the 
South The executors of Calhoun seek, for his worka, a 
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Northern publisher. Benton wrltca hJatory Lui prepares 
voluminoua compilations, which are given to tho world 
through a Northern publisher, Simms ■writes novels and 
poems, and they arc scattered abroad from the presses of 
a Northern pnblisher. Eighty per cent, of all the copies 
sold are probably bought by Northern readers. 

"When will Southern authors understand their own in- 
terests ? When will the South, as a whole, abandoning 
its present suicidal policy, enter upon that career of pros- 
perity, greatness, and true renown, to which God by hia 
word and hia providences, is calling it ? "If thou take 
away from the midst of thco the yoke, the putting forth 
of the finger and speaking vanity ; and if thou draw out 
thy soul to tho hungry and satisfy the afflicted soul ; thrai 
shall thy light rise in obscurity and thy darkness be as the 
noonday : And the Lord shall guide thee continually and 
satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones ; and 
thou shalt bo like a watered garden, and like a spring of 
water, whose waters fail not. And they that shall be of 
tliee shall build the old waste places ; thou shalt raise up 
the foundations of many generations ; and thou shalt be 
called, Tho repairer of tho breach. The restorer of paths to 
dwell in." 

Our limits, not our materials, arc exhausted. Wo would 
gladly say more, but can only, in conclusion, add as the 
result of our investigations in this department of our sub- 
ject, that Liieratv,re o/nd Liberty are insepaToMt ; the tmt can 
tKter have a vigorous txislenee tciliout being viidAiA to tht other. 
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Our T^ork is done. It is the voice of the non-slavehold- 
ing whites of the South, through one identified with them 
by interest, by feeling, by position. That voice, by whom- 
soever spoken, must yet be heard and heeded. The time 
hastens — the doom of slavery is written — ^the redemption 
of the South draws nigh. 

In taking leave of our readers, we know not how we 
can give more forcible expression to our thoughts and in- 
tentions than by saying that, in concert with the intelligent 
free voters of the North, we, the non-slaveholding whites 
of the South, expect to elevate John 0. Fremont, Cassius 
M. Clay, James G. Birney, or some other Southern non- 
slaveholder, to the Presidency in 1860 ; and that the pa- 
triot thus elevated to that dignified station will, through 
our cordial co-operation, be succeeded by William H. Skw- 
ART, Charles Sumner, John McLean, or some other non- 
slaveholder of the North ; — and furthermore, that if, in 
these or in any other similar cases, the oligarchs do not 
quietly submit to the will of a constitutional majority of 
the people, as expressed at the ballot-box, the first battle 
between freedom and slavery will be fought at home— and 
may God defend the right I 
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